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LIFE IN MANILLA. 


In the following article we shall present to 
our readers as illustrations of peculiar phases 
of life, several engravings from authentic draw- 
ings, representing the people of Manilla, their 
various costumes and occupations. Manilla is a 
fortified city of the Philippine islands, the capital 
of the Spanish possessions in the East, and is 
situated on the northwest coast of the island of 
Luzon, at the head of the bay of Manilla, in lat- 
itude 14° 35’ N., longitude about 121° E. The 


city proper is about two miles in circumference, 
and communicates across the river Passig, by a 
ten-arched bridge, with the important suburb Bi- 
dondo, the seat of the ter part 


of the trade. If we include the 
suburbs, which are very populous, 
we may set down the inhabitants 
at 140,000, of whom but about 
5000 are Europeans. Manilla has 
4 university, a missionary college, 
numerous schools and hospitals, 
and a large government cigar fac- 
= Its vicinity is thickly studded 
with orchards and plantations of 
cotton, cocoa and coffee, and it is 
the seat of an extensive commerce. 
Its harbor is impeded by a bar 
with 13 feet of water at low ebb, 
over which, however, vessels of 
600 tons can pass. The exports 
consist of sugar, hemp, cordage, 
tobacco, cigars, indigo, provisions, 
cotton, rice, leather, dye-woods, 
rum, sapan wood, mother-of-pearl 
and tortoise shell. The imports 
comprise cotton fabrics, silks, wool- 
ens, haberdashery, drugs, clocks 
and jewelry. It was about a. p. 
1565, as we learn from Horace St. 
John’s “ Indian Archipelago,” that 
Spain, recovered a little from the 
prostration of her long decline, 
in displayed her flag amon 
waters of the further Kast, an 
claimed a share of influence in 
those magnificent regions. Her 
views were fixed on the Philip- 
pines, whose productions were by 
no means of that rare or precious 
description, which has tempted the 
13 


avarice of all the civilized world to the plunder 
of the unrivalled East. No rich spices, no 
precious gums, no abundance of rare metals or 
drugs, were there to allure her cupidity ; but 
there was a fertile soil, a genial climate, and a 
race of inhabitants, hospitable, credulous and 
rey Probably the comparative poverty of 
the Philippines was unknown to the navigators 
of those early days, who confounded under a 

neral description the stately islands of the In- 

ian Ocean, and attributed to them, in their san- 
— fancy, a fabulous splendor and wealth. 

he Spaniards, nevertheless, appear to have been 
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have flourished for centuries 

an increase at once rapid and 
steady, to reach its limits only when it 
had measured the full resources of the 
further East. 


Forty years after the disco of the 
Philippines by the unfortunate Magal- 
len, Spain an expedition to 
conquer them. On the 21st of Novem- 
ber 1564, an expedition consisting of 
two large and two small vessels, with 
an armament of four hundred men, left 
Europe. It was accompanied by Andres 
de Milaneta, a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary, who had abandoned the mili- 

for the dotal pr fession, and 
brought with him five Augustine friars, 
to convert the islanders to the Christian 
religion. He had served in the Indian 
hadinteas, and was well versed in 
natural science. Miguel Lopez de 
Legaspi, a Spaniard of aristocratic fam- 
ily, was commander. He was a man 
of considerable capacity, and had al- 
ready displayed his aptitude for service 
in new countries, where conquest and 
colonization were to go hand in hand, 
in the course of a long career in Amer- 
ica. Thus prepared with military and 
—— leaders, the equipment was 
rendered complete by the addition of an 
Indian interpreter, who had been car- 
ried to Spain in the ship abandoned by 
the unhappy Villalobos. 

When they had been a month at sea, 
the smallest of the vessels—whether 
accidentally or otherwise—became sep- 
arated from the rest, and sailed on to 
Mindanao alone. There loading with 
spices and gold, she did not await the 

_.., arrival of the squadron, but steering 
“. through an unusual track, returned ww . 
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guided in their plans of colonization—at least in 
india—by a which nations still more 
great, and infinitely more free, might have 
— with advantage to themselves and to 
all humanity. They were not sordid monop- 
olists; they ruled less by terror, and more by 
moral influence and the persuasions of their 
priests ; and their power, not founded on the edge 
of the sword, was tolerable to the native race. 
They encouraged settlements ; they allowed free- 
dom to traffic; and though they levied unjust and 
irksome taxes, their system has been productive, 
within its narrow sphere, of more than that 
of other conquerors in the Oriental Archipelago. 
That their commerce in the farther East never 
——— itself to any lustre or grandeur, is 
true ; it was because their monopoly was less 
rigid, not because their oe was less manly 
than that of the Dutch. Spain been more 
-energetic, and still more liberal, her me oer! in 
the Indian Archipelago might have rivalled that 
which she once enjoyed in the Western world. 
Had Holland accepted the philosophy of trade, 
her commerce, instead of being fo: to an un- 
natural growth, displaying a false brilliance for a 
period, and then sinking into a premature decay, 


New Spain. Legas i, pursuing the 
route Fidicated in 
reached on the 8th of January 1565, an 
island where the people wore long beards, so un- 
usual among the natives of the New World. 
Thence he named it Barbadoes. On the 22nd 
they reached the Ladrones, or Isles of Thieves— 
since called the Marianas. On the 13th of Feb- 
ruary they sighted the tegen and sailed to 
the southern isle of Bohol, between the extremi- 
ties of Zebu and Leyte, where the people fled to 
their hills. They succeeded in attracting them 
from their places of refuge by conciliatory ges- 
tures. They brought down plentiful pee A of 


provisions, which were purchased at a just price, 
and the most amicable intercourse commenced. 


The natives were generous and friendly; the 
Europeans liberal and prudent. Legaspi, being 
hospitably welcomed by a chief of the island, en- 
tered into a pes be him. The convention 
was ratified by each of the contractors drinking 
blood drawn from the other’s arm, and the Span- 
iards were then munificently entertained. When 
they had enjoyed the festivities of Bohol, they 
sailed to Zebu, where the chief, with his forces 
collected on the shore, opposed their landing. 
Legaspi then declared that he had come to 
conquer the island in retaliation of the treachery 
practisei upon Magellan and his companions 
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-four years before. Had no such pretence 
py oR his ee would have been the same, 
for he had charged not to avenge the name 
of Spain, but to add the Philippines to her do- 
minions. Still the fate of the great navigator 
formed a plausible ground for his pretensions, to 
which the hostile attitude of the Zebuan chief 
afforded a still more complete justification. The 
— commander understood the method of 

warfare most convenient and efficacious against 
such a foe. The race, which he was now em- 
ployed to subdue, was not, however, a horde of 
hey hurried on to the defence of their soil 

promptings of an impulsive valor, but 
eaoily routed, and with a spirit to be broken by a 
blow. It was @ nation scattered in countless 
small tribes of from fifty to a hundred families, 
each with its own chief, but all united by a com- 
mon solicitude for the independence of their in- 
hal nally divided 

is patriarchal system,—occasionally di 
as it was by the feuds of unappeasable private 
enemies,—favored the existence of the Spanish 
dominion, when once established, since it pre- 
vented formidable combinations of force. At the 
same time it obstructed their great schemes of 
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conquest, as a thousand petty enemies, animated 
wer one spirit, though fi bing’ under as many lead- 
ers, were to be de’ in a thousand con- 
flicts, wasteful of life and fruitless renown. 
The Islanders—Papuan, Malay, or lan— 
were wild and hardy men, subsisting on bulbous 
roots, or the spoils of the chase, and i 
_— their impenetrable woods and other 
— as the civilized enemy settled on the 
ds. The Tagala, who dwelt in the dis- 
trict round about Manilla, and are derived, ac- 
cording to their traditions, from the Malays, have 
submitted thoroughly to “= rale, and become 
the servants of strangers. c slave are 
synonymous terms in the Arekip ipelago 
The state of morals among that rude people, 
at this early period of their history, was superior 
to that of most savage races: but their religion 
was a wild, mysterious idea, scarcely defined into 
a creed, which claimed the adoration of the sim- 
ple barbarian for all that was awfal in aspect, or 
yon, to his comprehension. Idols and temples 
they had none ; but erected green bowers, w 
a priestess sacrificed the hog and dedicated the 
oblation of its blood to the infernal the 
souls of the sacred dead. All 
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extraordinary size or form were and are still 
among the unconverted tribes supposed to be the 
dwelli of invisible divinity. Some mighty 
spiri power, nameless and immortal, haunted 
e air, and revealed its presence in darkness by 
the influence of terror upon the savage mind. In 
the course of years, however, the Muslim faith 
blended itself with the incoherent belief of the 
islanders, though when Legaspi commenced his 
campaign, their primitive religion remained un- 
tainted by the introduction of a foreign creed. 
The Zebuans appeared firm in the defence of 
their independence ; but were driven from their 
sition by a body of men landed in good order 
i the ships. The Spaniards marched on a 
considerable town to which they were directed, 


and found it in flames, stripped of all its barbar- 
From 


ous wealth. that a series of petty 
conflicts was maintained, iste h i car- 
ried on continual negociations with the principal 
chief, to induce his consent to an amicable inter- 
course. In consideration of his submission, he 
declared Magellan’s death to be forgotten and 
forgiven ; but the Indians had sounded the depths 
of Reneeeen faith, and continued to harass their 


invaders. Legaspi had a tent pitched on shore, 
erection 


ordered the of a fortress, and exhorted 
all his men to labor for the advancement of the 
Spanish name. To emulate the achievements of 
the numerous conquerors in the New World, al- 
though on a narrow field, appeared to him the 
taste fit for an exalted ambition. The zeal, how- 
ever, which inspires the leader of a great enter- 
prise, often fails to penetrate the inferior ranks, 
ey perhaps because these perceive that the 

bor is for , while the reward is for others. 
Fiorid eulogies and flattering harangues, often, 
nevertheless, fire whole armies with ambition, 


and the heart of every soldier leaps as though his 
was to be the name i with every heroic 
achievement of the day ; but one name is often 
all that is remembered, when the piles of carnage 
are covered with earth, and the clouds and dust 
of battle have dispersed. It was not so in this 
instance. The followers of Legaspi, associa’ sing 
no ideas of patriotism with their task in the Phil- 
ippines, labored reluctantly to establish the in- 

uence of Spain, under the orders of their half- 
“missionary leader. Murmurs were 
su ed by —_- Severe examples were 
made of a few, and the rest of the malcontents 
were sent to Europe in the flag ship, which sailed 
the first of June 1565, with a rt of progress, 
and solicitations for further aid from the imperial 
government. 

On the next > the chief, who had despised 
the overtures made to him, was compelled to seek 
terms, and meeting Legaspi in formal conference, 
tendered his ho to Spain, promised to bring 
down supplies, granted land for the site of 
a town and fort, which the Spanish admiral 
named San Miguel in honor of himself. This 
was the first European settlement in the Philip- 

ines. Induced by the submission of their chief 
er, the inhabitants ually left their moun- 
tain retreats, descen on the plains, spread 
along the shore, and lived on terms of peace with 
their visitors. Their rude industrial occupations 
were resumed. These were principally rural ; 
but the famine which followed the arrival of the 
Spaniards vividly illustrates the condition of 
Zebu at that period. So little had been 
made in agriculture, that this little influx of pop- 
ulation produced a scarcity which was at inter- 
vals relieved by scanty supplies from the neigh- 
boring i ; sometimes procured by traffic, 
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but more frequently as the prize of successful 


war. 

For the Spaniards joined in alliance with their 
Zebu friends and constructed light gallies, fitted 
for the navigation of shallow seas, attacked the 
hostile towns, and captured their stores of pro- 
vision. Still, scarcity continued to increase, al- 
though the natives of Luzon sailed over in a fleet 
of prahus, with two hundred baskets of rice. 
Parties were constantly sent out to gain knowl- 

of the movements taking place among the 
je islanders. Scout boats continually 
departed and arrived with intelligence. Some of 
the population were found anxious for friendly 
intercourse with the Euro Others had 
swept all the means of subsistence from the plains 
into their places of ambush among the hills, 
whence they hoped to enjoy the spectacle of the 
Spaniards driven by famine from the Philippine 
group—to carry their arms, their merchandize, 
and their religion elsewhere. 

Still the wealth of the islands was so envied, 
that danger and difficulty seemed more to en- 
hance than damp the spirit of enterprise among 
the leading Spanish adventurers. ee been 
reduced to a state of famine, and were desperately 
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pressed when a vessel from New Spain arrived 
with provisions and supplies. The - with the 
mutinous sailors had safely reached Mexico, 
when the solicitations of its captain had procured 
this assistance for the expedition of the Philip- 
pines. On board this vessel, bound on its mis- 
sion of succor to an exhausted settlement, in the 
weakness of infancy, some bloody scenes of mu- 
tiny had occurred, but her arrival was as welcome 
as a burst of sunshine after a long night of 
storms. 

It was now considered politic to send to New 
Spain for the profit of king Philip, and as an en- 
couragement to his project of colonization, a 
small cargo of precious merchandize. With this 
view a galley sailed to Mindanao to collect gold 
and cinnamon, with pitch for the careening of the 
squadron. There the first great disaster of Le- 
gaspi’s expedition occurred. The islanders at 
tacked the party, and massacred every man. In 
a general sense, nevertheless, the Spaniards were 
singularly fortunate, and their settlements were 
established in the Philippines with unusual facilizy, 
and encouraging prospects of success. 


P 
The Philippine islands form a large and im- 
portant group in the Asiatic Archipelago, and 
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next to Cuba, the most valuable colonial posses- 
sion of Spain. They lie chiefly between latitude 
5° 32’, and 19° 38’ north, and longitude 117° 
and 127° east, having the Pacific ocean north 
and east, the China sea west, and the seas of 
1200 islands, t and small, t inci i 

Panay, Marindique, Negros, Zebu, Bohol, Leyte, 


Samar, Masbate, and the others being of smaller 


size. The total area is estimated at 120,000 
square miles, the Spanish dominion extending 
over only 52,148 square miles. The population 
is estimated at 5,000,000, containing of the 
Papuan race and independent tribes, 
1,025,000 ; ay Indians, 3,700,000 ; half castes 
and Chinese, 30,000, the remainder Europeans 
and native whites. The islands are of volcanic 
formation, and contain a chain of active vol- 
canoes. Earthquakes are also of frequent occur- 
rence. The up is within the range of the 
monsoons, violent hurricanes are common. 
From May to September the west coasts are 
deluged with rain, while the October monsoon 
brings rain to the east coasts; at other seasons it 
is dry. The high temperature and abundance of 
moisture produce a luxuriant vegetation, so that 
colonial 

i probably European produce. Rice, millet, 
maize, sugar, hemp, tobacco, coffee and cotton, 
are raised, and sago, cocoa nuts, bananas, cinna- 


mon, betel, numerous fine fruits and timber for 
ship-building, are among the products. Buffaloes 
and most of the domestic animals common in 


that of the government Manilla cigars, which 


The wretched colonial policy of old Spain ex- 
cluded all foreign ships and Chinese settlers from 
these islands, and the trade with the Spanish do- 
minions in America was also confined to that 
conducted annually by a single ship! But such 
restrictions have vanished since the revolution, 
and the colony is now making commensurate 
P 3s towards prosperity. 

la is the seat of the government and resi- 
dence of the captain-general. To each of the 
> islands is a lieutenant-governor, and each 
of the thirty provinces, governed by an alcalde, 
is divided into pueblos, or communes. The Ro- 
man Catholic religion has been extensively dif- 
fused the population. The pub- 
lic revenue is derived chiefly from duties on ex- 
ports and im the tobacco monopoly and a 
capitation tax. The armed force amounts to 
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f | Europe are reared. The caymen is found in the 
; rivers. Pearls, pearl oyster shell, the sea slug, 
i edible birds’ nests, and sapan wood, are important 
| articles of export hence to China. Domestic 
weaving is pretty  nmge A carried on by the 
females, and strawMlits, cigar cases and earthen 
| wares are made; but the chief manufacture is 
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about 7000 men, one-tenth of them Spaniards and 
the rest Malays. The islands were discovered 
by Magalhaen, in 1521, and settled by the Span- 
iards in the reign of Philip IL.,in honor of w 


were ‘ 

"i of engravings embodied in this arti- 
cle, are so graphic as to spare us the necessity of 
a labored description : they at once, in a sort of 
pictorial short-hand, show us the personal ap- 
pearance, characteristics and pursuits of the peo- 
ple of Manilla. Thus we have the nearly-naked 
water carrier, — on his shoulder a few 
joints of cane fi with the pure element, the 

nilla milkmaid, clumsily attired, with a jar of 
the lacteal fluid on her head and the inevitable 
Manilla cheroot in her mouth, the shoemakers, 
stripped to their work, stitching and hammering, 
—the picturesque Nipa houses with their project- 
ing thatches, and heavy wooden galleries and bal- 
ustrades—men and women in rainy season, 
_ ploughing through the fallen water and the falling 
rain, keeping their cigars alight with a 
—the market women with their queer hats 
queerer attitudes; and the milkman with his ex- 
traordinary vessels. The poorer people of Manilla 
live principally on rice, which is extensively cul- 
tivated in the Philippines. 

The rice-plant is all-important to the people of 
the East. It has al the face of the globe 
and the destinies of nations ; for there cun be no 
doubt that to this grain the Chinese and Hindoos 
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owe their early civilization. An immense popu- 
now entire lent on rice crops, 
ware . The 
culm of the rice is from one to six feet high, an- 


The seeds are white and oblong, but vary in size 
and form in the different varieties. It is impor- 
tant to be acquainted with these varieties, in 
order to choose which are best suited to certain 
soils or localities ; some are on account 
of the size and excellence of the grains; others 
from their great bearing, or the time of ripening ; 
others again from their greater or less delicacy 
with respect to cold, drought, ete. The Hindoos, 
Chinese, Malays and inhabitants of the neighbor- 
ing islands have paid most attention to the culti- 
vation of these varieties. One species of rice 
only is known. Rice can be profitably cultivated 
only in warm climates, and here it is said to yield 
six times as much as the same space of wheat 
lands. The Chinese obtain two crops a year 
from the same ground, and cultivate it this oe 
from generation to generation on the same soil, 
and without any other manure than the mud de 
ited by the water of the river used in over- 
Sontag i After the plants are set out in the 
manner common to the cultivators, 
the land is flowed and the water 

kept on till the cro i 


; crop begins to 
ripen, when it is withheld ; so that 


when the harvest arrives, the field 
is quite dry. It is reaped with a 
sickle, threshed with a flail, or the 
treading of cattle, and the husk is 
taken off by beating it in a stone 
mortar, or passing it between flat 
stones, as in a common meal mill. 
The first crop being cut in May, 
a second is immediately pes 
for, by burning the stubble, and 
this second crop ripens in October 
or November. After removal, the 
stubble is ploughed in, which is 
the only v le manure such 
lands can be said to receive. In 
Japan, Ceylon and Java, aquatic 
rice is cultivated nearly in the 
same manner. A rice plantation 
requires constant attention. The 
r must make daily visits, 
order to see that the various 
aqueduets, flood-gates and em- 
bankments of the different com- 
partments are all in good order, 
and that the water constantly re- 
mains at the same height. The 
maturity of the grain is i 
by the yellowness of the straw, and 
it is harvested much in the same 
manner as other grains, with this 
difference, that in some districts 
the top only is cut. Aquatic rice 
is cultivated by the Chinese even 
in the midst of rivers and lakes, by 
means of rafts made of bamboo, 
and covered with earth. 
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nual, erect, simple, round and jointed ; the leaves 
are large, firm and pointed, arising from very 
long, cylindrical and finely-striated sheaths; the 
flowers are disposed in a large and beautiful 

| auricle, somewhat resembling that of the oat. 
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The city of Trenton, New Jersey, is situated 
at the of sloop and steamboat navigation on 
the Delaware River, fifty-five miles southwest 
from New York, and thirty miles northeast from 
Philadelphia. It derives its name from Colonel 
William Trent, who was one of its earliest set- 
ilers, and this honor was awarded him in return 
for a gift of land on which to erect the county 
buildings. It contains some handsome public 
buildings, such as the State House and many 
elegant private residences. The visitor to Tren- 
ton, on arriving by the cars, will notice on his 
right, as he leaves the depot, a row of very neat, 
tasty cottages, which form the first of our series 
of pictures, and were built a few years since to 
lease, and exhibit a very commendable taste and 


ierwment on the part of architects and builders. | 
e 


tate prison, shown on this page, is situated 
in South 


from the central portion of the city, and near to 
railroad and Delaware and 


itan canal, 


renton, about three-fourths of a mile | 
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which are represented in the foreground of the 
picture. It is built of stone, in the Egyptian 
style, and consists of a main building in which 
the keepers reside, and of wings radiating there- 
from, so that a person sitting in the observatory, 
as it is called, can see at a glance the length of 
the corridors without the necessity of turning his 

rson. The walls of the wings are twenty feet 

igh and three feet thick, and the outer walls en- 
close en area of four acres. The building is 
warmed by hot water running through pipes in 
the corridors, etc., and can be heated to a tem- 
perature of 65 degrees. The means of ventila- 
tion are unexcelled, and both as regards the 
treatment of the prisoners and the arrangements 


, for their security and comfort, the New Jersey 


State prison ranks with the first in this country. 

Trenton is dear toevery American as the scene 
of some of the most brilliant exploits of Wash- 
ington and the revolutionary army. On the 25th 
of December, 1776, Washington with his army 
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was on the west bank of the Delaware, encamped 
near Taylorsville, then McKonkey’s ferry, eight 
miles above Trenton. The troops under Lieut. 
Dickinson were at Yardleysville, and detach- 
ments were encamped further up the river. The 
Pennsylvania troops were in two bodies, one at 
Bristol, ander General Cadwallader, the other at 
Morrisville, opposite Trenton, under Gen. Ewing. 
The British, under Gen. Howe, were stationed at 
Mount Holly, Black Horse, Burlington and at 
Bordentown ; and at Trenton there were three 
regiments of Hessians, amounting to about 1500 
men, and a troop of British light horse. Wash- 
ington’s design was to cross Delaware with 
his army at McKonkey’s ferry, in the night of 
the 25th of December, and Gen. Ewing, with his 
command, was to cross ator below Trenton, that 
both might fall upon the enemy at the same time. 
At dask, the contineotal troops led by Washing- 
ton in person, of 2400 men, with — pieces of 
artillery, began to cross the river. It was not 
till three or four o’clock on the morning of the 
26th that all were over and ready to march. 
They marched with a quick oy hey a ye from 
the river up the cross road to Bear Tavern, 
about a mile from the river, and then to the vil- 
lage of Birmingham, where they halted. The 
troops were formed in two divisions. One,com- 
manded by General Sullivan, marched down the 
river ; the other, under Washington, filed 
off to the left, and crossed over to the Scotch 
road and went down this road until 

it enters the Pennington road about a 

mile from Trenton. They reached 

Trenton about daybreak. So silent 

was their march that they were not 

discovered by the enemy until they 

came upon a picket guard stationed 

about half a mile from Trenton, on 

the Pennington road, at or near the 

house of the Rev. Mr. Frazer, when 

one of the sentries called to Lanning, 

who was a little in advance of the 

troops, saying: ‘“ Who is there?” 

“ A friend,” replied Lanning “A 

friend to who?” “ A friend to Wash- 

ington.” At this the guard turned 

out, and seeing the troops, fired and 

retreated, are, up a running fire 

as they did so. The division of the 

aoe | which came down the river 

road, under Gen. Sullivan, fell upon 

the advance guard of the British at 
Rutherford’s place, adjoining Colonel 
Dickinson’s, near the southwest part 

of the town, about the same time that 
Washington entered it from the north. 

Both divisions pushed forward, keep- 

ing up a running fire with small arms 

and meeting with but little opposition 

till the enemy were driven eastward 

into Second Street, near the Presby- 

terian Church, where, finding them- 

selves hemmed in and overpowered, 

they laid down their arms. Colonel 

Ra l, the commandant of the Hes- 

sians, was mortally wounded early in j-"gs 

the engagement, but where or by ; 

whom is not known. He was shot 


from his horse as he was endeavorin 
to rally and form his dismayed 


disordered troops. When, supported by a file 
of sergeants, he presented his sword to Washing- 
ton (whose countenance was beaming with com- 
imeem at the success of the day), he was pale, 

leeding and covered with blood ; and in broken 
accents, seemed to implore those attentions which 
the victor was well disposed to bestow; he was 
taken to his head-quarters, where he died of his 
wounds. The number of prisoners was 23 
officers and 886 privates; 4 stand of colors, 12 
drums, 6 brass field pieces and 1000 stand of 
small arms and accoutrements were the trophies 
of victory. The loss of the Americans in this 
important engagement was two privates killed 
and-two frozen to death; that of the Hessians 
was seven Officers and twenty or thirty privates 
killed. Immediately after this almost bloodless 


victory, commenced marching: his 
u 


prisoners up to ferry, and before night the 

were all safely landed on the eopeste chee. The 
victory achieved with so little loss, at a period, 
too, when the spirits of the patriots had been de- 
pressed to the lowest ebb, caused a thrill of en- 
thusiasm throughout the country, and recruits 
came Ty in. Washington now felt strong 
enough to take the offensive, and moved his 
army across to Trenton ; hearing of the approach 
of Cornwallis from Princeton with a large body 
of troops, he took up a position on the south side 
of the Assaupink, so as to have that stream be- 
tween him and his enemy. Washington’s army 
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HIGH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEWARK, N. J. 


was com almost entirely of undisciplined 
militia, while that of Cornwallis, equal in point 
of numbers, was far superior in all its appoint- 
ments, being composed of regular troops, tho- 
roughly trained to war. of Ameri- 
cans were sent out to harass British on their 
march, and so well did they perform their A ng 
that it was almost night ere they reached Tren- 
ton. Entering the city, he pushed on, intending 
to cross the Assaupink and give Washington im- 
mediate battle. So rapid was his march, that the 
Americans who were retreating before him barely 
had time to cross the bridge before the battle 
commenced. At the bridge and at a ford some- 
what above, the Americans had stationed their 
artillery, and as soon as the British came in sight 
and their own men had crossed, they opened their 
batteries. Heedless of the shower of iron which 
was mowing them down by ranks, the British 


’ marched simultaneously to the attack of the 


bridge and ford. Three times did they make the 
desperate effort to cross the bridge, and each time 
were they driven back by the Americans in con- 
fusion and disorder. Cornwallis at last, believ- 


ington in his power, that he had refused the soli- 
citations of General Erskine, who wanted to at- 
tack during the night, saying, “he should cer- 
tainly the fox (meaning Washington) in 
the morning.” Alas, for his hopes ! that morn- 
ing’s dawn showed to him a 
— and brought to his ears the sound of can- 
non the direction of Princeton, but not be- 


lieving his senses, and notwithstanding it was in 
mid winter, he took it to be thunder. General 


tening for a moment, “To arms, general! 
Washington has out-generall 
to the rescue at Princeton!” It is singular that 
history gives no account of the loss of the British 
at the upink. Eye witnesses say that the 
slaughter was dreadful—the creek, almost filled 
with the bodies of the slain, running red with 
blood ! 

As specimens of the ecclesiastic architecture ot 
Newark, N. J., we present neat engravings of 
Grace Church, Walnut and Broad Streets, and 
the High Street Presbyterian Church. Grace 
Church, (Puseyite,) is a handsome structure, in 
the English cruciform style. The Presbyterian 
Church was designed by Mr. Welch, of Newark, 
and reflects great credit upon all connected with 
its erection—architect and builders, as well as the 
congregation, whose munificent expenditure has 
adorned the city with one of its richest ornaments. 
Newark, the chief city of New Jersey, a port of 
entry, and capital of Rees County, is situated on 
the Passaic River, about nine miles from New 
York, by land, and forty-nine from Trenton, the 
capital of the State. It is handsomely situated 
on an extensive plain extending back from the 
river to a hill which runs parallel therewith, and 
on which are built some of the handsomest pri- 
vate residences of its more wealthy citizens. The 
city is regularly laid out, and well built, the 
streets running at right angles to each other, 
wide, mostly level, and many of them paved. 
There are probably few cities in the United States 
whose growth of late years has been so rapid, or 
whose prospects are more flattering than those of 
Newark. Settled in 1666 by emigrants from Con- 
necticut, notwithstanding its pleasant location and 
many advantages, it attracted but few settlers to 
its precincts, and the growth of the town was slow 


i 
| 
: | Erskine, more quick witted, exclaimed, after lis- 
| 
| 
ing their numbers to be greater than they really 
were, withdrew his troops, lighted his camp fires 
and awaited the morning for farther action. Dur- 
ing the night, Washington, finding himself in a 
, critical situation, and feeling assured that another 
contest would prove fatal, silently withdrew his 
troops, and when the morning came, Cornwallis 
was surprised to find the camp of his canny de- 
: serted. So certain had he been of ; ash- | 
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up to the time of the Revolution, when it had but 
one thousand inhabitants. The pride of a New 
Englander is flattered by reflecting on the New 
England origin of this fine city. As early as 
1676 the townspeople took measures to hasten 
the advancement of the place by inviting skilful 
mechanics to settle among them. A shoemaker 
from Elizabethtown was allowed to join them 
“on condition of his supplying the town with 
shoes.” In 1698 the first tan was established 
here, and it gave rise to several extensive estab- 
lishments. Other manufactures were introduced, 
and it now has almost the monopoly of some 
kinds of manufactures. In 1810 its population 
was 5984, and in 1853, 50,000. The original 
settlers, looking far into the future, laid out their 
town on an extensive scale, the advantages of 
which are seen at the present day in its broad and 
straight streets and in its large and commodious 
parks and parades. Newark is a delightful place, 
and one which no tourist who is passing a few 
days in New York should fail to visit. Our en- 
gravings show that it possesses many fine speci- 
mens of architecture, which amply repay examin- 
ation, while the streets give a forcible idea of the 
activity and thrift of the city. It isa very agree- 
able residence for those who do business in New 
York, and are anxious to retire at night from the 
ceaseless whirl and tumult of that brilliant Babel, 
without planging into an utter wilderness. The 
contrast is not too abrupt, and yet sufficient to 
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afford relief. No city is better provided than 
New York with the means of indulging sach 
tastes, and they are liberally employed. The 
shores of East and North Rivers, and Long and 
Staten Islands, are covered for miles with villas, 
settlements, villages, and towns, which spri 
from a desire of Gothamites to enjoy a li 
elbow room, which is becoming scarce in the 
London of America. 


A TREASURE IN LIFE. 


Canst thou, O friendly reader, count upon the 
fidelity of an artless and tender heart or two, and 
reckon among the blessings which heaven hath 
bestowed on thee the love of faithful women ? 
Purify thine own heart, and try to make it wor- 
thy theirs. On thy knees, on thy knees, give 
thanks for the blessing awarded ! All the 
prizes of life are nothing compared to that one. 
only vanity and disappointment—gras at 
greedily and fought for fiercely, and, over and 
over in, found worthless by the weary win- 
ners. But love seems to survive life, and to 
reach beyond it. I think we take it with us past 
the grave. Do we not still give it to those who 
have de from us? y we not hope that 
they it for us, and that we shall leave it here 
are 


in one or two fond bosoms, when we also 


[See p. 216 } 
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WILLIAM RB. CARNES’S VILLA, HIGHLANDS, ROXBURY. 


Tue immediate environs of Boston, rich in the 
beauties of nature, present many sites for elegant 
private residences, which have been eagerly ap- 
propriated by men of taste and means, so that as 
enter the town, you are in 

e@ midst icturesque buildings, of trim - 
dens and delightfal lawns. We publish herewith 
several accurately drawn views of private houses 
in Roxbury and Brookline, showing the different 
styles of our suburban architecture. The first 
(on page 215) and the third of the series of en- 
— » represent houses at Longwood, in 

rookline, about three miles from Boston. Mr. 
Crowningshield’s house is in the style of the 
French chateau, with surroundings which en- 
hance the beauty of the edifice, and the house 
built for Mr. Amos A. Lawrence, is a plain, sub- 
stantial and unpretending structure. The terri- 
tory of Lon is beautifully laid out, with 
ample grounds for each house, and with beauti- 
ful and drives. The car drive thence is a 
direct line to Beacon Street, over the Western 
Avenue, and the views on all sides are striking 
and interesting. The scenery of Longwood re- 
minds the travelled man of English scenery 
is renowned all the Mr. 

iam R. Carnes’s villa, on t x High- 
lands, of which we give a 


drawing, is a showy structure in the Italian style. 
Another picture in our series—Mr. Pope’s resi- 
dence on the Highlands, Roxbury—so noted of 
late years for its elegant and tasteful private dwell- 
ings, is of considerable size, and is of the English 
architecture of the time of Elizabeth. There is a 
certain quaintness about the curves of the gables 


and roofing, which is not without a picturesque ef- 
fect. Mr. Henry Burrough’s house, Oak Street, 
Roxbury, is of a composite style of architecture, 
partaking largely of the Gothic elements, and har- 
monizes with the surrounding scenery. The great 
diversity of style in our modern country-houses 
is worthy of remark. Nothing like it was ex- 
hibited acentury ago. Then, if you knew 
how much money a man expended on his 
country-seat, you might pretty safely describe it 
without ever having set eyes on it. It was apt 
to be quadrangular in form, and to have a cu- 

la on top ; it might or might not have pilasters. 

hese houses differed somewhat from each other 
in ornamentation, but were generally very like 
each other. stables were invariably of one 
model, Not that we would say a word in dispar- 
agement of these old-school mansion houses. On 
the contrary, we admire them ; we cherish them 
as relics of past time ; we respect them for their 
air of gentility, their solidity, their well-to do ap- 
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verence, and which we think quite 
tiful, though we are not certain that the magic of 
association and memory does not somewhat be- 
ile our taste and judgment. It is a square 
use, three stories in height, surmounted by an 
octagonal cupola. Over the entrance door, which 
is in the centre, there is a small figure of Fame 
blowing her trumpet. The front of the house is 
ornamented with: six pilastres, with Corinthian 
capitals. The hall is of generous dimensions. 
The stairs ascend to the cupola by many stages, 
stopping every now and then to take breath at 
square landing-places. They are defended 
by curiously twisted banisters, surmounted by a 
very heavy mahogany rail. There was no dan- 
of a guest retiring to his bed in the “ we sma’ 
| aoe ” of the morning after an exhibition of that 
hospitality which, in the anti-Maine law days, 
was sometimes carried to imprudent excess, break- 
ing down the balustrade as he surged against 
it. Those banisters would have sustained the 
pressure of an insane elephant. Entering either 
the right or left hand or, you are surprised at 
the lowness of the ceiling, traversed by its heavy 
beams. The laces used to be be vast, but 
they are now replaced by grates—a very inhar- 
monious improvement. The deep window seats 
used to have lockers under them, and to be far- 
nished with cushions, making admirable places 
for confidential tete a-tetes, ly when the 
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heavy ~ drawn before . 
panes of t ows were small— 
unlike the large Claude Toveeias plates that now 
admit every ray without deflection. This house 
looks out on a very pleasant but very formal 
den. Landscape gardening was not invented at 
the time it was laid out. Along the front wall 
a dozen chestnut trees are drawn up like a guard 
of soldiers in a regular line presenting arms. The 
walks are laid out at right angles. If there is a 
plum tree on ono side, there is a plum tree on the 
other. Syringas and lilacs are planted out at reg- 
ular intervals. The flowers are hearty, old fash- 
jioned flowers—such as pave. London pride, 
monkshood, Canterbury bells, larkspurs, damask 
and moss roses—and there are little beds of medi- 
cinal and pot herbs, so dear to the housewife's 
heart in days when our dmothers made soups, 
and concocted diet drinks and sovereign remedies 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to. Such is one 
of the ouae houses of the old time, a few of 
which are still remaining in good preservation, in 
spite of modern innovations, just as a few of their 
owners are living to give our young men an idea 
of the sort of person that used to patronize pow- 
der and pigtails and think Pope a poet. The 
style of living, like the standard of wealth, has 
changed very much, say within half a century. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, though no man was 
“ passing rich on forty pounds a year,” yet a man 
who none three thousand a year, passed as 
pretty well to do in the world. Ofcourse flour 
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MR. POPE’S RESIDENCE, 


wes not fourteen dollars a barrel and butter fifty 
cents a pound. The man who kept a horse and 
chaise, and a male domestic in addition toa 
couple of servant girls, and maintained this state 
in the country, was looked upon as a pretty rich 
man. The of a carriage and horses 
was a sort of Astor, and his goings and comings 
were the theme of gossip and wide. And 
the gentleman who kept a carriage did not change 
it every three or four years, or feel bound to keep’ 
it running to the i painters. No! the 
ponderous mass of timber, iron, steel, leather and 
lass, once purchased, i® became a sort of heir- 
oom, a sacred representative of the family it be- 
longed to. It slowly moved with them to church 
—it was too — to run, it was quite incap- 
able of being hurried. It attended funerals, it 
carried joyous groups to assemblies, in fits of 
jocular condescension it went on bridal tours 
sometimes, but never ones, for it was 
heavy and short-winded. Sometimes the family 
iage would go as far as Saratoga Springs— 
but this was an exploit like Napoleon’s invasion 
of Italy, an event of an age. No gentleman’s 
carriage in the olden time wasyever sold at auc- 
tion. Nobody set up a carriage who was not de- 
termined to keep it up as a permanent establish- 
ment. The idea of putting off the old carri 
and getting a new one never entered the head of 
a solid man of 1799 or 1800. He would as soon 
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have thought of getting rid of his wife by divorce 
and marrying again. And then his horses ; what 
noble, steady animals they were. No 2.40 in 
them. Between three and four miles an hour 
satisfied their ambition. But we are dwelling 
too long on the manners of the past. We started 
with the idea that uniformity of taste character- 
ised the old school, and diversity the modern. 
Of the houses here shown no two are exactly alike. 
We should like very well to see an American order 
of architecture. Charles Fenno Hoffman sug- 
gested some a since, an order, the basis of 
which he would copy from the Indian corn plant. 
The idea is rather fanciful and poetical than prac- 
tical, but we do not see why something could 
not be made of it. A colonnade, with the pillars 
representing the jointed stalks of maize, the ear 
and falling leaves the capital, might not be amiss 
in a rustic dwelling. But so long as our archi- 
tects have all countries and all time to borrow 
from, we fear that there will be little done in the 
way of original invention. But in borrowing 
designs from European authorities, and particu- 
larly for the p of rural residences, we 
must pay strict attention to the localities where 
they occur. A French chateau, with its stee 

roof, is not w ing, but it does not look we 

ina —- plain, or rising without the relief of 
foliage. But place it under the shadow of heavy 
trees, or in the glade of a piece of woodland, ap- 
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uce 

a It will not do to erect an Ital- 
ian villa w we are resolved not to neglect 
the landscape around. We must plant vines and 
train them on trellises and trees, we must have 
large-leaved shrubs and plenty of flowers, vases, 
terraces, balustrades and steps, if we would keep 


And let us be modest withal. Let us not seek 
to improve what the voice of all ages has 
nounced absolute — If some Yankee 
sculptor should undertake to improve the Venus 
de Medici, by straightening her up, enlarging the 
size of her head, and giving her more air of 
a strong-minded woman, we should think him a 

umptuous puppy, and yet we daily see the 
Parthenon disfigured, without a protest against 
the profanation. We see it perforated with win- 
dows and fitted with Venetian blinds, tricked u 
with fancy iron balconies, and crowned wi 
cupolas 


As a contrast to the modern edifices we have 
depicted, we close with a view of the old fort at 
Medord, near Boston. There are few memorials 
of antiquity now standing in our country— 
few buildings, at least, to mark the earliest pe- 


riods of settlement. The first houses, of co 
were constructed in the cheapest and most rap’ 
manner, the material being wood. The rapidity 
with which societies were organized, the fact that 
schools and houses of worship were not deferred 
to more convenient periods, but established at 
once, rendered ail the earlier structures fragile 
and perishable. Dwelling-house, school-house 
and church went up simultaneously, side by side, 
the forest supplying the material, and the axe be- 
ing almost the only implement employed. These 
buildings answered the purpose. Those who 
erected them deferred the substitution of more 
substantial structures to a period of pecuniary 
ease and leisure. But that period did not arrive 
very speedily; the war of man against nature 
—-, many years of toil. Forests were to be 
felled, and their giant roots extracted ; huge rocks 
were to be removed from the surface of the soil, 
that the plough might have free play; fences 
were to be erected, and bounds defined, and every 
hour had its occupation. This process of reclaim- 
ing land was interrupted and delayed by sickness 
and war. The savage tribes, dis of 
their hunting grounds by the whites, rebelled 
against their destiny, and often, and for many 
years, the husbandman, as he tilled his fields, 
earried his musket slung upon his back, and bis 
powder-horn and bullet-pouch at his side. In 
the meantime, the houses first erected were grad- 
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with a wall, give it the necessary adjuncts, and ' 
up appearances. OVE All, im copying, let us 
not serve our models as gipsies do stolen child- 
ren—disguise them to avoid being recognized. | 
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THE OLD FORT AT MEDFORD. 


ually decaying ; and in process of time, as 
dwellings cae erected, the old ones, that time 
spared were removed, the material either enter- 
ing into the composition of new houses, or being 
used for fuel. So that now there remain in Bos- 
ton and its environs, few old houses datin 
from the “ old colony times.” The Ol 
Fort, or as it is sometimes called, the Old Shedd 
House, is situated on Ship Street, Medford. It 
is quite an interesting relic of the early days of 
New England, being probably the oldest buildi 
now standing within its borders. It was built 
in the year 1631, when Boston was still a largo 
farm, its settlement having just been commenced. 
It is very difficult to this populous neigh- 
borhood a wild tract, with here and there a patch 
of culture, and that but little more than two cen- 
turies ago. The idea involves a realization of 
the rapidity of civilization on this shore of the 


Atlantic—a progress altogether without a paral- 


lel in the history of the world. 


THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 


The Dublin Magazine, comment- 
ing upon the lives of royal and imperial 
wives of France, states that there are but thirteen 
out of sixty-seven on whose memory there is no 
dark stain of sorrow or sin. A contem A 
in summoning up the statement, says: “ Of 
others, eleven were divorced ; two died by the 
executioner ; nine died’ very young ; seven were 
soon widowed ; three were cruelly treated ; three 
were exiled ; three were bad in different degrees 
of evil; the prisoners and the heart-broken made 
up the remainder. Twenty wie were buried at 
St. Denis since the time of Charlemagne, were 
denied the rest of the grave. Their remains were 
dragged from the tomb, exposed to the insults of 
the revolutionary populace, and then flung into 
a trench and covered with quicklime.” 


THE OLD FORT AT MEDFORD, NEAR BOSTON, 


SCROFULA. 

Hall’s Journal of Health says that a person 
born scrofulous or becoming so after birth, need 
not remain so to any specially hurtful extent. 
If“ white swellings” or “ runnings”’ do not re- 
lieve the system of ill-humors, the disease may 
be worked out of the system by a change in the 
habits of life—such a change as involves large 
out-door activities for the — part of every 
day. The same thing ma accomplished to a 

t extent in-doors, as where a sedentery life is 
liowed by spending a large portion of each day 
in active employment on foot More decided re- 
sults will follow if the aid is given, meanwhile, 
of ee habits, as scrupulous clean- 
liness of body and clothing, of regular, full and 
sufficient sleep; of plain, simple and nutritious 
food, eaten at regular intervals of five or six 
hours, and nothing between, with that daily regu- 
larity which is essential to health under all cir- 
cumstances. A scrofualous m should eat 
fresh meats largely, and , fruits and 
berries of e d » using vegetables 
sparingly. In short, whatever promotes high 
bodily health, promotes the eradication of scrofu- 
lous taint. In regard to internal remedies, one 
of three things is the result. First, the meditine 
adually loses power; second, the system is 
only it or, third, the 
remed ua isons the system, or impairs 
the tbe and hastens a fatal re- 
sult. No medicine ever eradicated scrofula, or 
kept it under any longer than while it was under 
certain conditions; a scrofulous person has & 
greater chance of long life than one. who is en- 
tirely free from it, because being conscious of a 
slenderness of constitution, greater care is taken 
to avoid causes of sickness. 


None have less praise ise than those who hunt 
most after it. 
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A WAYWARD MOOD. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


0, come, my love, and we will sit — 
Beneath yon palace roof of oaks, 
And watch the sombre shadows flit, 
Where all night long the raven croaks ; 
For I am in a wayward mood, 
And all the world looks dark to see; 
And thoughts new-fledged, a dismal brood, - 
Hang like black shadows over me. 


Alas! what is the world to me— 
Its jars, its triumphs and success: 
When I have lived so madly free, , 
And squandered all that could us bless? 
A surfeit I!—a rosebud thou! 
’ Fresh blowing on this summer morn, 
Which unto me a winter is— 
Alas, a withered husk outblown! 
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THE FATE OF RICHARD BRAXTON. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


Durie a protracted stay in Calcutta, several 
years ago, I formed an acquaintance with a 
young man by the name of Richard Braxton, 
whose brief history had been rather a strange 
and eventful one. He was a Yankee boy, a na- 
tive of the same State as myself; and circum- 
stances threw us so much together in Calcutta 
that we became quite intimate, and before we 
separated he related to me the story of his life. 

From the first hour of our acquaintance I had 
felt convinced that his was no ordinary mind, 
that his intellectual powers were vast and varied ; 
and every subsequent interview developed some 
new evidence that nature had intended him for a 


bright and shining light in some sphere of 
intellect. 


And yet something was lacking—there seemed 


to be no spring or elasticity to his mental powers 
—they existed, and were aided and strengthened 
by a liberal education, but, so to speak, lay 
usually inert and dormant. When occasion 
called for their exercise, they were used without 
an effort, but with so little confidence and spirit 
as to make it evident that some powerful cause 
had operated upon Richard Braxton to deprive 
him of self-esteem, and crush the manhood with- 
in him. 

His affecting story revealed this cause—cruelty | 
on the part of those from whom he had a right | 


to expect friendship, sympathy and protection— 


'| and now his name is added to the long, dark list 


of yictims to “ man’s inhumanity to man.” 

He was the son of a physician, who resided, 
at the time of Richard’s birth, in the midst of a 
moral, refined and social community ; but a few 
months later, impelled by that inconsistent love 
of change which is often exhibited by the best of 
men, he removed to a town where the manners, ‘ 
tastes and character of the people were the re- 
verve of those he had left, and here his son spent 
the years of his childhood. 

Doctor Braxton was a highminded, fearless 
ahd independent man; he gaw and despised the 
vices and meanness of his fellow-citizens, 
not unfrequently administered a scathing rebul e. 
This rendered him unpopular as a companion, 
but his medical skill was so well appreciated, 
that many sought his aid in time of sickness and 
trouble, who secretly both hated and feared him. 

The family and relatives of his wife resided in 
this place, and formed no exception to the gen- 
eral description of the inhabitants as I have 
given it. At first they were inclined to fraternize- 
with Doctor Braxton, but soon discovered that 
they had no sympathies in common. Their low 
tastes and habits were distasteful to him, and 
their littleness of soul disgusted him; his love 
of the beautiful, the noble and the good they 
were unable to appreciate, and secretly despised. 

A growing coldness ensued, which soon in- 
creased to positive enmity, and all the annoyances 
that petty spite and narrow-minded malice could — 
suggest were heaped upon Doctor Braxton by 
those with whom he had become connected by 
marriage. He repaid their efforts by keen ridi- 
cule and undisguised contempt, and they on the — 
other hand neglected no opportunity to wound 
his feelings or injure his reputation and practice, 
while in their inmost souls they swore to be fully 
revenged at some future time. 

When Richard was twelve years old, his father 
died, suddenly, and in the performance of his 
duty. While standing at the bedside of a pa- 
tient, and encouraging the sufferer with cheerful | 
words, the dark messenger came without the 
slightest warning. He was stricken down in an 
instant, as he had always expected to be, know- 
ing full well the fatal tendency of a disease of the 
heart from which he had long suffered. He lived 
only a few hours after the attack, but became 
fully conscious a few moments before his death, 
and calmly addressed the circle of weeping 
friends who stood around him. 

He begged them not to mourn for him, but to 
fee] that he was leaving them for another and a 
better world. The “valley of the shadow of 
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death” had no terrors for him; he had not de- 
layed the preparation for this inevitable event 
until stretched on a bed of death; but had ever 
striven to walk uprightly and deal justly. He 
had done what he could, and for the forgiveness 
of that wherein he had been remiss, he depended 
with a full and childlike faith upon the promises 
of a merciful and ever-loving God. As for him- 
self, he was ready and happy to go, but for those 
whom he was leaving to the mercies of a hard 
and unfeeling world, he felt a weight of sorrow ' 
which could not be expressed in words. 

The relatives of his wife were present, giving 
way to all the outward manifestations of grief; 
and perhaps for the time their grief was sincere 
and heartfelt. Perhaps the influence of the 
chamber of death, and the dark shadow of the 
dread angel’s wings, had humanized and softened 
their hard hearts ; perhaps in that awful moment 
“when the veil between the present and the fu- 
ture grows thin,” they could not look upon that 
well-known form and noble countenance, and 
still cherish the fiendish sentiments of anger and 
revenge toward him whose earthly career was so 
nearly ended, and who was so calmly awaiting 
the expected summons. In charity let us hope 
that so it was, let us hope that to all their other 
sins they did not add the damnable crime of de- 
ceit and hypocrisy toward a dying man. 

“ My friends,” said the doctor, “ we have not 
always manifested toward each other a spirit of 
Christian forbearance and forgiveness of injuries. 
Iam conscious that I have often irritated you by 
severe and uncharitable language, but I beg you 
to forget and forgive all, and not allow the re- 
membrance of my faults to actuate you in your 
conduct toward my family. Richard is not an 
ordinary child; he has a mind beyond his years, 
and an appreciation of the noble and good, that 
renders him a thoughtful and peculiarchild. He 
can easily be influenced by kindness, but is'so 
extremely sensitive that a course of cruel or se- 
vere treatment which would only rouse the op- 
position or curb the waywardness of a child cast 
in a coarser mould, would crush the spirit of my 
boy, make him hopeless and despairing, and rain 
his prospects in life. Therefore I beseech you to 
treat him tenderly, and not break his spirit by 
unkind words or deeds. Promise me that my 
wishes shall be regarded.” 

The mourners assured him that it should be 
so, and Mrs. Horton, his wife’s sister, and her 
husband, his most unrelenting enemies, declared 
that they would never injure the boy, in word, 
thought or deed, but ever protect and befriend 
him. 


“Now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
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peace,” murmured the dying man, while his 
countenance assumed an expression of serene 
peace. “ Farewell—God bless you all.” 

And as the spirit ebbed away, those present in 
the room were nearer heaven than ever before. 
Could the influence of that solemn scene have 
been lasting, they would have gone for.h better 
men and women, to finish their journey of life in 
a manner more acceptable to their Creator and 
Preserver than they now are doing. 

For a few weeks after the death of Doctor 
Braxton, Mr. and Mrs. Horton preserved an at- 
titude of friendship toward the bereaved family ; 
but soon the “ruling passion” began to manifest 
itself in a want of sympathy and uncharitable 
words. The doctor had left 4 small property, 
barely sufficient with strict economy to maintain 
his family. At the time of his death, Richard 
was a pupil at an academy in a neighboring vil- 
lage, and after a brief interval resumed his 
studies there. 

One of the first efforts of Mrs. Horton was to, 
persuade his mother to take him away from the 
academy, and send him to the district school, 
giving as a reason, the fact that it would be less 
expensive, though her real motive was an envious 
desire to deprive the boy of those privileges of 
learning which he so highly valued, and prevent 
him from gaining a better education than her 
own children would receive. 

In this, however, she was unsuccessful. Mrs. 
Braxton had a too yielding disposition, but in this 
one instance she was firm and decided, and 
Richard remained at the academy. Then com- 
menced a course of persecution, a series of an- 
noyances, by which the envious Mrs. Horton 
strove to vex and irritate the boy, and render his 
life unhappy. Her husband, a rough, ignorant 
farmer, gladly assisted her in all her efforts, and 
many of their neighbors also united to persecute 
an unoffending child, and thus gratify their dev- 
ilish malice toward his father. 

It would require volumes to describe all the 
methods by which they accomplished their pur- 
pose ; it is sufficient to say that they succeeded 
only too well, in rendering Richard Braxton’s 
life unendurable. His mother was unable to 
protect him ; she allowed herself and Richard 
to be trampled upon without resistance, and in 
proportion as she yielded they encroached upon 
her rights. 

A worm will turn when trodden upon, and 
Richard made no secret of the hatred which he 
felt toward Mr. and Mrs. Horton, which in- 
creased their enmity, and at length he begged to 
be sent away from home, that he might thus 
escape from their persecutions. His mother 
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consented, and in spite of the opposition of her 
self-appointed guardians, sent him to an academy 
in another State. 

Here he remained for several years; a new 
world and a new life seemed opened before him. 
Here his uncommon abilities and genial disposi- 
tion commanded respect, and endeared him to 
those around him. His progress in learning was 
rapid, and relieved from the weight which had 
depressed his spirits at home, he passed at once 
from the timidity of boyhood to the confidence 
of a man who is conscious of possessing faculties 
of mind above the ordinary capacity of his 
fellows. 

During his last year in this place, he became 
attached to a young lady of exceeding loveliness, 
both of mind and person, one of those 


att 


Too finely framed to bide bwent, meso 
tures bear.’’ 


She was a pupil at the academy, and a short 
acquaintanceship was sufficient to prove to An- 
nie Langford and Richard Braxton that the mu- 
tual sympathies which they cherished as congenial 
souls, were the beginning of a more tender re- 
lation ; and almost before they were aware of the 
fact, they grew to love each other with a depth 
of tenderness and devotion such as is often 
written of, but seldom really known. 

This was another motive to action—a spur to 
the growing ambition of Richard Braxton—a 
fresh charm to make existence delightful; and 
for a few months his measure of happiness 
seemed full to overflowing. At the age of 
eighteen he left the school, and the lovers parted 
with some regret, but high hopes for the future. 

Richard’s means were too limited to enable 
him to commence a college course at once, as 
he desired, but a gentleman with whom he had 
recently become acquainted, had offered him a 
lucrative situation in his counting-room, and he 
hoped in two years to procure the means of fin- 
ishing his education. 

Health, hope, happiness, all were his; the 
world looked fair and bright before him; he was 
willing to devote himself to patient, self-sacrific- 
ing toil, and he had no fears but that success 
would crown his efforts. 


“ His aims were glorious and his thoughts intense.” 


The image of the pure being who so truly 
loved him, and for whose sake he would gladly 
endure toil and privation, or brave danger, and 
even death, was enshrined in his heart, and if 
perfect happiness is possible to human beings, 
such was his. 

I would gladly lay down the pen, and end this 


“short and simple annal” here, allowing the im- 
agination of the reader to carry out the story of 
Richard Braxton to a happy termination; but 
justice compels me to tell the truth, and the 
whole truth, however painful the recital. 

Immediately after leaving school, Richard 
spent a week in the home of his childhood, and 
was surprised and delighted to find that his rela- 
tives had apparently forgotten their former hos- 
tility toward him. They treated him with more 
than kindness, and seemed to be trying to make 
amends for the cruelty of the past. Of an hon- 
est, confiding disposition himself, he doubted not 
that all this show of friendship was genuine, and 
joyfully hailed what he considered the advent of 
a more peaceful relation than had heretofore ex- 
isted ; but, alas! he knew not the depths of de- 
ceit of which the human heart is capable when 
depraved by the indulgence of unlawful passions, 
and unrestrained by a single principle of justice 
or humanity. 

Like wolves in sheep’s clothing, or devils in 
the guise of angels of light, they concealed a 
spirit of bitter, fiendish, unrelenting hate toward 
one who had never injured them, beneath an ex- 
terior of kindly feeling, and waited only for an 
opportunity to stab their victim to the very 
soul. 

An opportunity soon offered. While Richard 
was at home, his mother was suddenly called to 
the deathbed of a dear friend, leaving him alone. 
Mr. and Mrs. Horton insisted upon his making 
their house his home while she was absent, and 
rather than wound their feelings by a refusal, he 
accepted their proffered hospitality, and remained 
with them until the time had arrived when he 
was to commence his labors at the counting-room 
of his friend. 

At his departure, Mr. and Mrs. Horton ex- 
pressed a hope that he might be successful and 
happy, and their apparent sincerity gratified him 
exceedingly, while with the magnanimity of a 
noble mind he forgave and forgot all that he had 
suffered from their unkindness. 

During his first day in his new situation, his 
comprehensive mind took in the details of his 
range of duties so thoroughly, that his employer 
at once perceived that he had secured an inval- 
uable assistant, and resalved to do even more for 
him than he had promised. The next morning 


Richard went to the counting-room and seated 


himself at his own desk ; no one else had yet ar- 
rived, and he was aloe. As he bent over the 
ledger, his thoughts went back in retrospection to 
the happy hours he had spent with his beloved 
Annie ; and then again his fancy painted bright 
pictures of the future time when he should call 
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her his own, and be ever blessed with her sweet 
presence. Suddenly his day dream was broken 
by approaching footsteps ; he felt a rude grasp 
upon his shoulder, and looking up, beheld the 
hard, inflexible countenance of Jacob Horton, in 
whose eyes he read an expression of triumphant 
malice. 

« Richard,” exclaimed Horton, “give me back 
the money which you stole from my house !” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” he asked, indig- 
nantly, while every particle of blood retreated 
from his face, leaving it like that of a marble 
statue. 

“ mean that I have discovered your robbery, 
my strong box broken open, and fifty dollars 
stolen, and all this done by you, for no one else 
has been in the room. Unless you immediately 
confess and restore the money, the law shall 
take its gouree, otherwise, I will spare you the 


Had a thunderbolt descended from a cloudless 
sky, it would not have so much surprised Rich- 
ard as did this sudden and false accusation. For 
a few moments he was completely stupefied, and 
unable to speak, but recovering somewhat his 
prerence of mind, and supposing that Horton 
was laboring under a mistake which careful in- 
vestigation would explain, he said : 

“Mr. Horton, is it possible that you believe 
me capable of crime, of robbery? I assure you, 
sir, I have never taken from you or from any 


one else so much as the value of a pin in a dis- 
honest manner.” 

“ O, that kind of talk wont go down with me ; 
I know better. The last night that you was in 
my house, my strong box, which was under the 
table in the room where you slept, was broken 
open, and robbed, and my wife says she heard 
you hammering and filing after she went to bed, 
but didn’t think much of it till after she found 
the money was gone. Come, own up, and re- 
store the money, or by heaven you shall suffer 
the penalty of the law!” 

“ Again I assure you that I am innocent, so 
help me God.” 

“ Well, we'll go to your boarding-house, and 
see what wecan find there. I’ve got a man with 
me to assist in the search—I am prepared for 

Richard gladly agreed to this proposal, know- 
ing that he had placed nothing in his trunk 
—which he had not opened since leaving Hor- 
ton’s house—which could in the remotest man- 
ner convict him of the crime charged against 
him. A rough, brutal-looking fellow was wait- 
ing outside, and Richard accompanied the two 
men to his boarding-house, after leaving a note 


on his desk, telling his employer that 
had called him away, but that he should soon 
return. 

“Give me the key,” cried Horton, as they 
reached Richsrd’s room. 

The key was handed him, and he opened the 
trunk. Nothing was visible at first but clothing, 
but on removing some of this, a canvass bag was 
seen, which Horton drew out with an exultant 
cry. 

“Before I open this,” said he, “I will show 
you this list of the bank bills of which I have 
been robbed.” And he produced a card having 
the description of various bank bills of different 
denominations written upon it. 

He then untied the bag, and drew out first a 
bunch of picklocks. Chuckling with delight, he 
put in his hand again, and this time produced a 
hammer and file, and at the bottom of the bag 
found a roll of bills, which, on being opened, 
were found to answer precisely to the description 
on the card. 

“There,” cried Horton, “do you still play 
innocent, you rascal ?” 

When the bag was discovered in the trunk, 
Richard had started back with astonishment, and 
while the various contents were being removed, 
he had remained like one ina dream. He now 
replied : 

*‘ In the presence of God, to whom the secrets 
of the heart are known, I declare that I have 


never before seen that bag or its contents. Some 


vile wretch has formed a plot to ruin me, though 


I cannot imagine who could have been so 
cruel.” 


“QO, ho, ho !” laughed Horton, “ that’s a good 
one ; but let me tell you, my fine bird, that you 
will find it difficult to prove that to the judge and 
jury.” 

“Come along with me,” said Horton’s 
companion. 

“ What would you do ?” asked Richard. 

“Take you to the lock-up ; come along.” 

% Richard,” exclaimed Horton, “as the mon- 
ey’s all here, and this is your first offence, I will 
spare you the disgrace of a trial, if you will con- 
fess the crime in the presence of this witness. 
Whether guilty or not,” he continued, with a 
meaning look at Richard, in which the victim 
read triumphant hate and malice, and instantly 
perceived who was the author of the devilish 
plot, “the proofs are entirely against you. For 
certain reasons a full confession will serve my 
purpose as well as to have you tried, convicted, 
and imprisoned, as you certainly will be if the 
affair passes out of my hands. Consider well 
what you have to gain or lose. On the one 
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hand you are free as air, and the secret will be 
known only to your friends, whose interest it 
will be to keep it concealed ; on the other, open 


disgrace, and all your future prospects forever 
blasted.” 


Richard’s brain reeled, as he contemplated the 
terrible fate which threatened him, and from 
which he saw no escape. 

“ Confess to a lie? Never!” 

“Very well, come with us, then, first to your 
employer, and then to the jail !” 

“Stop one moment. Does my mother know 
of this accusation ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And does she believe me guilty ?” 

“Certainly she does, and prayed upon her 
knees that you might confess, and thus save her 
from disgrace and death,” 

“She believes me guilty!” said Richard, 
slowly, and with forced calmness. “ Then let 
me have time to think.” 

He buried his face in his hands, and a tempest 
of conflicting emotions swept over his soul. He 
saw that a refusal of Horton’s request would 
bring upon him a fate worse than death, and 
what was still worse, would render his mother 
miserable for life. Could he confess to a lie and 
thus save all this? The temptation was great, 
the sudden shock had deprived him of the power 
to withstand it, and in a moment of weakness he 
yielded! Who can blame him? Who can say 


that he would not have done the same under like 
circumstances, when,.as a drowning man who 
catches at a straw, the mind seeks any means of 
escape from an impending fate ? 

Horton was satisfied, and Richard was free, 


butat what a cost! How suddenly the darkness 
of midnight had descended about him at noon- 
day! He returned to the counting-room, and 
mechanically pursued his labors, then went sadly 
home at night to spend the long night hours in 
agony and unavailing regrets at his criminal 
weakness in yielding to the tempter. 

For weeks he lived in misery; his hope, cour- 
age, and confidence in mankind were gone, and 
to add to his unhappiness, he found that the 
whole circle of his relatives had been informed 
of his crime, (?) and regarded him with suspi- 
cion. His employer perceived the change in his 
appearance, and sought to gain his confidence, 
but in vain. Disgraced, humbled and broken- 
spirited, Richard vowed never to let the happi- 
ness of his beloved Annie be alloyed by connec- 
tion with a miserable object like himself, for this 
great and undeserved affliction had induced a 
morbid state of mind, and he saw all things as 
through “a glass darkly,” and he wrote her 


a farewell letter, informing her that circumstances 
had recently transpired which made it impossible 
for their bright dreams ever to be realized. He 
was unworthy of her, and begged her to forget 
him and be happy. To this letter he received 
an immediate answer, which a stern sense of duty 
compelled him to return unopened, and from 
that time he never heard from her again. 

In the meantime, some of his relatives, at the 
instigation of Horton, decided that he ought to 
be sent away to sea toreformhim. One of those 
persons, a merchant, and a cruel, hard-hearted 
man, proposed to find him a situation in a whale 
ship, saying that some ship, whose master was 
noted for his tyranny, would be best suited for 
this purpose. His mother opposed this plan, 
but with her usual indecision allowed her objec- 
tions to be overruled. 

Richard was informed that his relatives in- 
tended to send him to sea. Once he would have 
replied, indignantly, that he was old enough to 
take care of his own affairs ; but now he had lost 
his former spirit, and passively submitted. He 
had a natural dread of the sea, but was glad to 
escape from the cruelty of his relatives in any 
way, and prepared to depart whenever he should 
receive orders to do so. 

From some cause, Marston, instead of pro- 
curing him a situation on a whaler, had him 
shipped in a merchantman, the Traveller, for 
Calcutta, and when he sailed, he cared not where 


he was going, what was to become of him, or 
how soon he might die. He performed his du- 
ties to the best of his ability, but took no interest 
in them, or in the various employments and 
amusements of his shipmates, who set him down 
as a churlish, stupid fellow. 

When I first saw him in Calcutta, he had a 
sullen, downcast look, and the appearance of one 
who feels that every man’s hand is against him, 
and that he is despised and hated by all around 
him; but after he had become convinced that I 
really felt a kindly interest in him, he grew more 
social and communicative, though nothing could 
remove the expression of deep despondency 
which had become habitual to him. 

The ships to which Richard and myself re- 
spectively belonged, were expected to sail from 
Calcutta on the same day, and on the preceding 
evening we met by appointment in Tank Square, 
He was more downcast than usual, and when I 
spoke in pleasant anticipation of a favorable 
homeward passage, and a speedy re-union with 
our friends, he replied, mournfully : 

“TI do not think I shall ever see home again. 
Something tells me that I shall soon die; but 
even if I should reach home, there are no friends 
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to greet me but my mother, and it would be far 
better to sink to an ocean grave than to drag 
out a miserable existence, under the curse of 
suspicion.” 

“Nonsense,” I replied, “do not give way to 
such gloomy fancies. You will reach home 
safely, and your relatives will have by that time 
forgotten their enmity, and give you a cordial 
welcome. Cheer up, look at the bright side of 
the picture, exert yourself to succeed in life, and 
if you can amass property you will be respected, 
though you were the greatest villain that ever 
walked the earth.” 

“ The latter part of your remark is true,” he 
exclaimed, bitterly, “in republican America. 
‘An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes,’ and 
the possession of wealth a more favorable recom- 
mendation than a whole catalogue of shining 
virtues ; but I do not wish to live, and were not 
suicide a crime, would long ago have escaped 
from the hell of my own thoughts, which some- 
times drive me almost to madness, when I reflect 
upon ‘what might have been.’ ” 

“Do not allow your mind to dwell upon such 
things. You are too young to be disgusted with 
life ; forget the past, enjoy the present, and in 
the fature all will be well.” 

“No, no, it is too late ; I am discouraged, and 
can never be happy. I have a strong presenti- 
ment that I shall soon meet a violent death. 
Take this package of papers, and if I never re- 
turn to my home, deliver it to my mother. It 
contains the story which I have related to you— 
a true account of the circumstances of that fiend- 
ish plot by which I was ruined. I forgive all 
my enemies, and hope that my relatives will do 
justice to my memory.” 

I took the package, and promised to do as he 
requested, though I considered his “ presenti- 
ment,” as he called it, to be one of the vagaries 
of a diseased mind. We soon returned to our 
ships, which early next morning left their moor- 
ings and got underway. In the bustle of leaving 
port I had nearly forgotten Richard’s mournful 
prediction, but it was soon recalled by a terrible 
incident. Was his anticipation of approaching 
death really a warning from another world? 
Had a supernatural power so acted upon his 
mind as to give him a single glance into the fu- 
ture, or do “ coming events cast their shadows 
before?” These are questions which we cannot 
answer; they are among the things which must 
ever remain mysteries to “creatures of a mortal 
ken.” 

The navigation of the Hoogly River is diffi- 
eult and tedious to loaded vessels of large size. 
The river is filled with sandbars, many of which 
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are impassable except at extreme high water. 
Thus ships are frequently compelled to drop their 
anchors and wait for the flood tides, and six to 
ten days are sometimes consumed in the 

from Calcutta to the Sand Heads at the mouth 
of the river, a distance of only one hundred and 
eighty miles. 

The Boneta, to which I belonged, and the 
Traveller, hauled out from their moorings with 
the same tide, and both taking steamers, kept 
near together for two days, by which time we 
had reached a point in the river about half way 
between Garden Reach and Diamond Harbor, 
where we had remained over night at anchor, 
just above a broad shoal. 

At daybreak, on the morning of the third day, 
the sleepers were aroused by the call : 

“All hands turn out—up anchor—-ahoy!” 
And soon the steady, monotonous click of the 
windlass broke the stillness of the morning. 
The towboat which had lain at anchor in shore 
through the night, was brought in ahead, and 
the hawsers by which she was attached to the 
ship were hauled aboard and made fast. 

Slowly the ship was drawn up to her anchor, 
as the slack chain was hove in, then with a heave 
and tug the “ground hook” broke clear of the 
mud, and was soon swinging at the cathead. 

“ Go ahead, sir,” shouted our pilot from the 
forecasthe to the captain of the steamer, and be- 
fore the answering “ Ay, ay, sir” had reached 
us, the steamer’s wheels began to move, our 
“leading strings” tautened out, and again we 
were ploughing down the Hoogly. 

“ Heave the lead,” said the pilot to his assist- 
ant, then turning to the mate, he exclaimed, 
“ Get thirty fathom of chain for’ard of the wind- 
lass as quick as you can, sir, we can’t go but a 
few miles this time.” 

The cause of this order was the fact that only 
a mile below the shoal over which we were now 
passing, was another bar, and by the time we 
reached it, the tide would have fallen so far as to 
make it impassable. The mate was not aware 
of this, however, and made no particular haste 
in overhauling the chain, supposing it would be 
ready by the time it was needed. 

Just as our anchor broke ground, we heard the 
ery of “ Up anchor!” on board the Traveller, 
which laid an eighth of a mile above us, and our 
pilot, turning to the captain, said : 

“TI fancy my brother pilot on the Traveller 
overslept himself this morning ; if his men don’t 
work pretty lively, he’ll get into a scrape.” 

While some of our men, under the mate’s di- 
rection, were getting the chain forward of the 
windlass, for ready letting go the port anchor, 
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the pilot stood on the forecastle, closely watching 
the steamer’s course, giving directions to our 
helmsman, and scanning the various landmarks 
on the left bank of the river with a careful eye. 
At length he exclaimed : 

“ Have you got that chain ready ?” 

“Not quite, sir,” replied the mate. 

“Thunder! I told you to be quick about it. 
How much have you got?” 

“ About twenty fathom, sir.” 

“Well, clap a stopper on there quick, and 
stand by your anchor. Starboard a little; 
steamer ahoy !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Run half speed.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Six fathom—quarter five—five fathom—and 
a half—four,” sung out the leadsman, as the 
successive casts were made with great rapidity. 

“ Stand clear the chain,” cried the pilot. 

The mate was at the port anchor, top maul in 
hand, and men were stationed at the hawsers to 
let them go, the moment the anchor fell. 

“ Quarter less four !’”’ cried the leadsman. 

“ Hard a starboard !” shouted the pilot. 

“Let go the—hold on all!” 

“And a half three!” yelled the leadsman, 
springing inboard from the chains, and leaving 
his lead line in the water, as the ship rolled over 
to starboard with a sudden jerk that took every 
one off his feet. 

For ten seconds, perhaps, the ship fell down to 
starboard, till everybody thought she was going 
over, and the water rushed into the ports, She 
had grounded, and the tide, which runs with a 
greater velocity in the Hoogly than in any other 
part of the known world, had rolled her right 
over; in half a minute, she would have “ turned 
turtle.” Had she been on an even keel, no power 
on earth could have saved her; but she was two 
feet deeper at the stern where she had grounded, 
and by the presence of mind and skill of the 
pilot, who knew the fact, she was swung round 
as on a pivot, and pulled off diagonally. 

The instant she began to roll over, the mate in 
his excitement had raised the top maul to let go 
the anchor, but the pilot sprang towards him and 
arrested his arm, crying : 

“ Hold on that anchor, for heaven’s sake ! Hard 
a-port. Put on all your steam,” he shouted to 
the steamer, and the hawsers tautened out till 
every strand seemed ready to burst asunder with 
the tension. Butthey were stout Manilla ropes, 
and just as the starboard rail was within six 
inches of the water, the ship moved a little, then 
glided smoothly off into deeper water, and in- 
stantly righted. 


“ Now you may let go the anchor,” exclaimed 
the pilot, fer the first time releasing his savage 
grasp upon the mate’s arm. “ Right your helm 
—let go your starboard hawser—let go the port 
one, so.” . 

“ That was truly touch and go,” said the cap- 
tain, who had come forward. 

“ Tt was all of that,” replied the pilot. “If 
you had offered to sell me your ship and cargo 
for half a rupee (twenty-five cents), at the mo- 
ment we grounded, I should have refused the 
offer ; however, a miss is as good as a mile. Is 
breakfast ready, sir? I feel exceedingly sharp 
set after this little excitement.” 

The captain laughed at the nonchalance of the 
pilot, and informed him that breakfast would be 
ready in a few minutes ; then telling the mate to 
let the men go to breakfast, he walked aft. 

In the excitement and anxiety concerning the 
safety of our own ship, I had entirely forgotten 
the Traveller; but while the men were hastening 
to the galley for the beef kid and bread barge, 
and their “hot, wet and dirty,” I glanced astern. 
There she was, apparently close to the place 
where we had grounded, but I doubted not that 
her pilot had been warned by the sight of our 
narrow escape, and would prevent a like accident 
to his own ship, and so went in to get my break- 
fast. Scarcely had I got seated, when I heard a 
rush and a bustle on deck, and the next moment 
the order from the mate for all hands to come on 
deck, and lower away the boats! Out we ran to 
see what was the matter. It was apparent at a 
glance. 

The Traveller had grounded on the bar, where 
there was now six inches less water than when 
the Boneta had struck, had rolled over on her 
side, and there she lay with her masts under wa- 
ter, and her port yard arms sticking up perpen- , 
dicularly. Everything movable that had been 
on her deck was floating down toward us—hen- 
coops, barrels, seachests, and firewood—and we 
could plainly see the heads of many of her crew 
in the water, as they grasped at anything which 
would buoy them up. 

I sprang into the gig which hung at the davits, 
followed by three others, and the moment the 
boat touched the water we unheoked the tackles, 
and bent to our oars fora pull up the swiftly . 
flowing stream. In the meantime, our launch’ 
and jolly boat were got overboard and manned. 

We had picked up one poor fellow who had 
clung to a hencoop, and floated towards us, when 
I perceived Richard Braxton far out in the river, 
and borne unresistingly along without so much 
as an oar to keep him afloat. By this time the 


«| boats from the Traveller’s steamer were picking 
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up the men, the other two boats from the Boneta 
were close behind us, and I pointed out the re- 
ceding figure of my friend to the crew of the gig, 
and begged them to save him. 

“ Ay, ay, we will,” they cried, and turning the 
boat’s head toward the middle of the river, we 
pulled with all our strength, in the hope of head- 
ing him off before the current should carry him 
past us. But it was impossible, though there 
was scarcely three times the boat’s length between 
us when he floated by, and answered our hail, 
in a feeble tone, saying that his strength was 
nearly spent, and that he could not keep his head 
above water much longer. 

“« Avast pulling the port oars—pull away the 
starboard ones—so now, together, pull like 
tigers!” I cried, and heading directly down the 
stream, our boat flew on like the wind. 

“ We are gaining on him ; bend your oars and 
break your backs !” cried the bow oarsman. 

At this moment Richard sank beneath the 
surface, but instantly re-appeared, and tossing 
his arms aloft, exclaimed : 

“ Too late, too late—I am lost!” 

Not twenty feet now separated us, and I 
shouted : 


“ Bear up one minute longer, Richard, and 

you are sa 

"Too late?” he repeated. « Remember your 
promise ; tell my friends all. Try tosee Annie ; 
tell her that my last thoughts were of her. 
Heaven bless you for your efforts to save me. 
May you be happier than I have been. Good- 
by ad 

The last word ended in a gurgling moan, and 
just as I could almost touch him with my oar, 
the turbid waters of the Hoogly closed over the 
form of Richard Braxton, who had sunk to rise 
no more, 

Thus his prediction was fulfilled, and thus the 
delivery of his papers, which I had accepted to 
gratify what I considered a foolish whim, and his 
dying message, had become a sacred trust which 
I must religiously fulfil. With heavy hearts— 
for the rough tars in the gig had been moved to 
tears at Richard’s sad fate, and wept like chil- 
dren as they resumed their oars—we pulled back 
to the Boneta, where we learned that six of the 
Traveller's crew beside Richard Braxton had 
found a watery grave. The ship would probably 
be a total loss, and it may well be believed that 
8 deep feeling of gratitude for our own remark- 
able escape pervaded the crew of the Boneta. 

We had a quick and prosperous passage home, 
and almost immediately after landing, I sought 
out Richard’s mother, and broke to her the sad 
intelligence of her son’s death. I delivered the 


package of papers, and hastened away to escape 
being a witness to the frantic grief of Mrs. Brax- 
ton.’ Since that time I have frequently seen her, 
and have been informed of the effect which Rich- 
ard’s dying confession had upon his hardhearted 
relatives. 

At the earliest opportunity I wrote to a person 
with whom I was somewhat acquainted, and who 
resided in the same town with Annie Langford. 
To my great surprise, his answer informed me 
that she was dead. Abouta year previous to the 
date of his letter, a great and sudden change 
had come over her ; a deep despondency had set- 
tled upon her, and from that time she had de- 
clined, until on a day, which I found to have been 
during the same week in which Richard Braxton 
had perished in the Hoogly River, she had died, 
of consumption, my informant said, but I knew 
that it was of a broken heart. She had doubt- 
less supposed that Richard had deserted her, and 
hence her illness and death. 

Mrs. Horton has become a maniac. Remorse, 
and the terrors of an accusing conscience have 
unsettled her feeble mind, and now she is expiat- 
ing her guilt toward her unfortunate nephew in a 
terrible manner, being constantly haunted with 
the belief that -he is seeking her life. 

Mrs. Braxton is tottering slowly but surely 
toward the churchyard, a miserable, broken- 
hearted woman. 

Jacob Horton still lives, and still holds his 
head as erect as ever, but in the still hours of the 
night, does he not sometimes see the pale, cold 
form of his victim, pointing with spectral finger 
toward the place where he shall receive the re- 
ward of his wicked deeds? All who know the 
circumstances connected with the fate of Rich- 
ard Braxton, despise him, and when he dies, he 
shall go down 

Tnwept, unhonored end unsung?” 

As to the robbery, as the reader has doubtless 
ere this suspected, and as Mrs. Horton confessed, 
it was planned by herself and her husband, who 
contrived to place the money in Richard’s trunk, 
and thus furnish a damning proof against him. 
Their fiendish plot has caused much misery, and 
will one day recoil upon their own heads with 
fearful power. 


PURITY. 


t around her brow, 
A holiness in those dark eyes, 
Which showed, though wena earthward now, 
Her spirit’s home was in the 
for spirit p Ure hers 
fs always pr pure, e’en when it errs; 
nshine broken in 


Though taraed asteny, is vanshine still. Moons. 
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THE SAILOR’S. BRIDE. 


A SONG. 


BY WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he, laughing, said to me: 


Pipe a song abouts lamb.” 
So I piped with merry cheer. 

“ Piper, pipe that song again.” 
So I piped; he wept to hear. 


“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer.”’ 
So I sung the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


** Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.” 

So he vanished from my sight, 
And I plucked a hollow reed ; 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear. 


SAILOR’S 


THE BRIDE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE, 


One of those wild March storms, such as 
wail along the seacoast, as if mourning over the 
sorrow and desolation they are destined to carry 
to many a heart and home, had spent its fury. 
There were rifts in the black clouds, and it was 
only now and then that a heavy gust swept by, 
succeeded by a low, melancholy sough, like a 
sob of agony wrung from a human heart. 

Though near midnight, the widow Selwyn and 
her daughter Mary, who were the sole occupants 
of a brown cottage near the sea, about half a 
mile from Plymouth, had not thought of retiring 
to rest. They still sat by the fire, which no 
longer brightened the room with a steady, cheer- 
fal blaze, but with its dim, fitful gleams, cast 
shadows on the wall, which to Mary Selwyn, as 
she sat pale and silent, seemed like phantom 
shapes, mocking and menacing her with their 
strange, uncouth gestures. When the old clock, 
swinging its pendulum in the case of polished 
oak, which reached from floor to ceiling, com- 
menced striking twelve, she rose for the twentieth 
time and looked out of the window. 

“ Does the storm appear to be over?” said her 


mother. 
“Yes, but its work of destruction is already 
accomplished.” 


Don’t speak so despondingly, Mary. I 


heard Captain Westerly, who is a first-rate 
judge, say no longer ago than yesterday that the 
Penguin was a good, staunch ship, and that she 
had rode out many a storm which had strewn the 
shore with wrecks.” 

“Tt never could have rode out this storm, if 
near the coast, which, according to the last news 
received, there can be no doubt but that it was.” 

Mrs. Selwyn made no reply to this, for she 
knew that there was every reason to believe that 
her daughter’s words would prove true, and that 
Mordaunt Hartley, mate of the Penguin, and as 
frank, warm-hearted a young man as ever trod a 
vessel’s deck, had found his last resting-place be- 
neath the foam-crested waves, which could be 
seen from the window. He had for several years 
been betrothed to Mary, and they were to have 
been married when he returned. 

Mary, who had been watching the wild tossing 
of the waves—for the moon had broke through 
the clouds, and was shining in full splendor— 
suddenly turned away from the window. 

“T am going over to the cliff—will you go 
with me, mother?” said she. 

Mrs. Selwyn answered by raising the lid of a 
large trunk and taking from thence their cloaks 
and hoods. As they stepped from their door, 
they saw that there was a light in the house of 
Mr. Whitman, their next neighbor, by whom, 
and his two sons, they were soon overtaken. 

“Was there any chance for vessels near the 
coast, during the dreadful storm we’ve had?’ 
asked Mrs. Selwyn. 

“We must hope for the best,” he replied; and 
then added in a low voice, so that Mary might 
not hear him, that vessels thrown upon the flats 
—and there would be little chance of avoiding 
it—were almost sure to go to pieces. 

“And those on board?” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“Will be lost—no human arm can save 
them.” 

They soon reached the shore, and after pro- 
ceeding a short distance, arrived to where the 
channel set in on the beach, the waters being 
stayed at full tide by a bold shore. Here dark 
objects, in the shape of bales, boxes and spars, 
were rushing by—showing that at least one 
merchant vessel must have been wrecked. Mr. 
Whitman, who had brought a coil of rope with 
him, to which was attached a hook, succeeded in 
throwing it so as to draw something ashore, 
which at once attracted Mary’s attention. It 
proved to be a seaman’s chest, on the lid of 
which the initials “M. H.,” from being cut 
through the coating of dark paint, were plainly 
discernible in the moonlight. No one could see, 
beneath the shade of her deep hood, how white 
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the lips were which said in a low, quiet voice— 
“*Tis Mordaunt’s chest.” 

Stepping so near the water’s edge that the 
foam-wreaths broke at her feet, she bent forward, 
eagerly watching the objects which continued to 
rush by, as if, borne on the swift, impetuous cur- 
rent, she expected to see the owner of the chest. 
A human being did at last appear; and, as he 
sped by, quick as thought the upturned face 
caught a gleam of the white, ghastly moonlight. 
But the dark, sunburnt features which were 
thereby revealed, were a stranger’s—not those of 
Mordaunt Hartley. 

“Come, Mary,” said Mrs. Selwyn, going to 
her daughter and taking her by the arm, “ we 
must go home now! It wont do for you to stay 
here in the cold any longer.” 

“ Just wait a few moments, till Ae comes, and 
then we will all go together,” Mary replied. 

“The shock has proved toomuch for her,’’ 
said Mr. Whitman, in a low voice, to Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, “and she doesn’t exactly realize what has 
taken place. A little rest will restore her to 


“Try to persuade her,” was Mrs. Selwyn’s 
answer. “ She will think that you know better 
about it than I do.” 

Mary proved less pertinacious than they had 
apprehended, for on Mr. Whitman’s representing 
to her that there was little or no probability that 
Mordaunt Hartley would return that night, 
though, if he should chance to, he would not fail 
to let her know, she consented to accompany her 
mother home. 

If there had remained the shadow of a doubt, 
as to the fate of the Penguin, it was removed by 
the return of daylight, which revealed portions 
of the wrecked vessel, and bales of merchan- 
dise, such as were known to compose the cargo, 
strewn along the beach. 

The chest, on the lid of which were cut the 
initials of Mordaunt Hartley’s name, was con- 
veyed to Mrs. Selwyn’s cottage; and as there 
was the appearance of its not being water-tight, 
it was broken open in the presence of Mr. Whit- 
man and others, that the contents might be saved 
. from injury. In it, besides various articles of 
clothing, many of them made by Mary’s own 
hands, was a letter to her, which he, probably, 
had never found opportunity to send. There was 
likewise a parcel, on which was written “For 
Mary,” which contained, among other things, one 
article that brought bitter tears to the eyes of 
Mrs. Selwyn. It was a piece of India muslin of 
the finest texture, and she knew that Hartley had 
purchased it for Mary’s bridal dress. 


THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 


In the meantime, Mary, stricken with fever, 
lay unconscious to all that was passing around. 

Weeks and months had glided silently away, 
and autumn had commenced dropping her clus- 
ters of rubies, and braiding her chains of gold 
among the rich summer foliage. The day was 
near its close. A golden glory flushed the 
western sky, making it look so clear and trans- 
parent, that it almost seemed as if the eye might 
pierce its depths, and catch glimpses of a brighter 
world beyond. Seated on the gnarled roots of 
an old oak which nearly overshadowed a little 
eminence, whence could be seen a part of Ply- 
mouth Harbor, was Mary Selwyn. There was 
a sad, wistful expression in her large brown 
eyes, as now and then a white sail, tinged with 
the sunset glow, appeared for a few moments, 
and then rounding a little headland, was lost to 
view. Soon the twilight shadows began to fall 
darkly around, yet she still remained, while al- 
most unconsciously, she half sung, half chanted 
in a low, sweet voice, the stanza by Tennyson : 

the haven under the bill 


But O for the touch of a 
And the sound of a voice that’s still.” 


“ Mary!” 

The sound brought her to her feet in a 
moment. 

“ There never was but one voice which could 
speak my name in that way,” she marmured, 
pale and trembling, “and that one has been 
hushed such a long and weary time, I hear it now 
only in my dreams.” 

“But you don’t dream now, Mary.” And 
Mordaunt Hartley, who stood in the deep shadow 
cast by the tree, emerged into the open moon- 
light, and stood before her. 

“Don’t dream?” she repeated. “Is it not a 
phantom I see, that’s come to mock me ?”’ 

“Tt is no phantom,” he replied, clasping her 
hands in his. 

“No, Mordaunt, I know now it isn’t; and yet 
in the long, lonely nights, I have so many times 
listened to what seemed to me your voice, 
mingling with the moaning of the sea. They 
told me ’twas all a phantasy—that my fever 
hadn’t quite left me, and that my mind wasn’t 
exactly right; but it seemed real to me.” 

“And it is real now. You spoke of having a 
fever ; some time you must tell me all about it. 
Now you must go home, for there’s a heavy dew 


“Tt wont hurt me. There’s too much strength 
and joy in my heart for that.” 

As they drew near the cottage, they could see 
a bright fire burning on the hearthstone. | 
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“What will mother say?” said Mary. “It 
will seem to her, as it did almost to me, that you 
have risen from the dead.” 

“Why Mary, what made you stay so? I be- 
gan to be afraid that something had happened to 
you,” said Mrs. Selwyn, as she bent over the 
table to arrange the evening meal she had been 


“And so there has,” replied Mary, speaking in 
a voice which had so much of the old, cheery 
ring in it, as to cause her mother to look up with 
a sudden fear that she was relapsing into a state 
of mind too flighty to be healthful, which had 
more than once manifested itself during her 

convalescence. 

As Mrs. Selwyn looked up, Hartley was just 
entering the room. 

“Do I see Mordaunt Hartley?” said she, run- 
ning to meet him. 

“Yes,” he replied, “here I am, safe and 
sound.” 

“Well, I never did give you up, and never 
could. Something always seemed to whisper to 
me that I should see you again. But then I 
never dared say so to Mary, as I was afraid that 
it would awaken a hope that might never be 
realized, and that would have been cruel, after all 
she had gone through.” 

“There were only two of us saved, the cabin- 
boy and I. We held on to a piece of the wreck 
till morning, when we were taken off by an out- 
ward bound vessel.” 

“Tt will cure you of ever thinking of going to 
sea again, I hope,” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“ That is what I thought during that dreadful 
night,” he replied. 

“And you haven’t changed your mind ?” said 
Mary, with an imploring look. 

“T certainly intend to remain on terra firma, 
for a few months, at least,” he replied. 

“You don’t value your life as highly as some 
of your friends do,” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“Ah, my dear madam, you’ve not the least 
idea what fascination there is in a sailor’s life. 
When I stand on the deck of a good ship, with a 
serene sky, fresh breeze, and the blue waves 
sparkling in the sun, were it not for those left 
behind, I would ask for nothing better.” And 
he commenced singing, in a deep, mellow voice : 

The ties, the she’ fee! 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions round.” 

“ That’s the way with you sailor boys,” said 
Mrs. Selwyn. “You forget the storms and re- 
member only the pleasant weather. We will try 
to be like them, and instead of anticipating 


trouble, we will now think only of your 
return. Come, Mordaunt—take your old place 
at the table! These biscuit will suit you, I 
know. When I lookéd into the oven, and found 
how light they were, and how nice they were 
baking, I couldn’t help remembering, that there 
were some like them on the table, the last meal 
you ever took with us. I little thought of the 
happiness in store for us, and that you would be 
here to help eat tliem.” 

“They are white as the foam of the wave,” 
said Mordaunt, breaking one of them open; 
“and I must confess that I have not seen any- 
thing of the kind to compare with them, during 
my absence.” 

“But why do you confine your praise f 
words? Why don’t you eat some of them?” 
said Mrs. Selwyn, finding that he suffered the 
broken biscuit to remain untasted. 

“ Well, that is the best kind of praise, in a 
case like this,” he replied; “but if the trath 
must be told, the fullness of my joy at finding 
myself here with you and Mary, after so much 
danger and suffering, is such, that I care very 
little about eating.” 

“It is pretty much the same with Mary, I sus- 
pect,” said Mrs. Selwyn, glancing at her daugh- 
ter’s animated countenance, “ and I am sure it is 
with me.” 

“T shouldn’t have come empty-handed, as I 
have now,” said Mordaunt, drawing his chair up 
to the fire, after they rose from the table, “if our 
ship hadn’t been wrecked. I had several 
trifles in my chest for Mary; neither were you 
forgotten,” he added, turning to Mrs. Selwyn. \ 

“Your chest came ashore,” said Mary. “I 
was on the beach, and remember, when I saw it, 
that it seemed like a messenger sent from you, to 
let me know that I should never see you again. 
After that, I don’t know what took place. All 
was a blank to me for a long time.” 

“And since her recovery, she has never seen 
what was in the chest,” said her mother. 

“ How could I bear to, when I thought—” 

Here Mary’s voice faltered, and she left the 
sentence unfinished. 

“T shall have the pleasure of showing them to 
you myself, now,” Mordaunt hastened to say. 

A few weeks later, there was a wedding in the 
brown cottage by the sea. Mary was robed in the 
pure white muslin, chosen for her by Mordaunt, 
in the Oriental land. The only ornament she 
wore was a few of those delicate, wax-like look- 
ing flowers, which may be found under the sere 
forest-leaves, late in autumn, woven with her soft, 
brown hair. If neither were what may be called 
brilliant or handsome, her face, luminous with the 
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light welling up from a heart full of peace and a 
serene joy, possessed a charm far more attractive. 

For some months after his marriage, Mordaunt 
made no mention of resuming his sea-faring life. 
Still, when summer came, and the golden beams 
of the sun shone on the blue waves, their look of 
warmth and joy stole into his heart like the smiles 
of asyren. Though he said nothing about it to 
Mary, she knew that 

‘ Like a bird that seeketh ite mother’s nest,” 

he longed to be again floating over the billowy 
breast of the sea. When, therefore, the com- 
mand of a fine new ship was offered him by the 
owners, she could not find it in her heart to dis- 
courage his acceptance of it, though the thought 
of his leaving her cost her many a pang. 

“You know,” said he, by way of quieting her 
fears, “that Imay count on prosperous voyages 
for the future—one such hair-breadth escape as I 
have had being as much as usually falls to the 
share of one person.” 

At any rate, he was ever afterward prosper- 
ous ; and when at length the quiet of home began 
to possess increasing charms for him, a compe- 
tency fairly won, enabled him to resign his 
employment. 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Look on the bright side. It is the right side. 
The times may be hard, but it will make them 
no easier to wear a gloomy and sad countenance. 
It is the sunshine, and not the cloud that makes 
a flower. There is always before or around us 
that which should cheer and fill the heart with 
warmth, The sky is blue ten times where it is 
black once. You have troubles, it may be. So 
have others. None are free from them. Per- 
haps it is as well that none should be. They 
give sinew and tone to life—fortitude and cour- 
age toman. That would be a dull sea, and the 
sailor would never get skill, where there was 

to disturb the surface of the ocean. It 


is the duty of every one to extract all the happi- ’ 


ness and enjoyment he can, without and within 
him ; and above all, he should look on the bright 
side of things. What though things do look a 
little dark? The lane will turn, and the night 
willend in broad day. In the | run, the 
great balance rights itself. What is ill becomes 
well—what is wrong, right. Men are not made 
to hang down either heads or lips, and those who 
do, only show that they are departing from the 
of true common sense and right. There 
more virtue in one sunbeam, than a whole 


cold and repulsive, the dark and morose.—Anon. 


BEAUTY IN SORROW. 


PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


A GOOD WORD, OR NOTHING, 
BY AARON SMITH. 

There is a species of slander abroad in the world, 

Against « good neighbor, 0, frequently hurled ; 

Not always with malice, with envy, or spite, 

Yet fatal to friendship, good feeling and right. 

Remember—and fail not your trust to fulfil— 

Your brother, though absent, your brother is still ; 

Wherever you be, or whate’er may befall, 

0, speak a good word, or say nothing at all! 


There are duties we owe when together we ’re met, 
We are all of us only too apt to forget ; 

Be blithe if you will when the wine cup is pressed, 
But plant not a wound in an innocent breast ; 
Rebut the foul charge to the slanderer's shame, 
Who, fiendlike, would blacken another’s fair fame, 
Love is sweeter than honey—strife bitter as gall ; 
Then speak a good word, or say nothing at all. 


PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


BY CLARISSA W. HOLMES. 


“Now, Mr. Charles Merton, are you really 
serious, or are you only amusing yourself at my 
expense 

Such was the question addressed by my friend, 
Susan Nye, to the gentleman above mentioned, 
who had been making what is popularly called a 
declaration.” 

“ Amusing myself! Why, what do you take 
me for, Susie? Do you suppose I would trifle 
with the holiest—” 

“O nonsense!” interrupted Susan, in the 
coolest manner possible; ‘don’t you suppose I 
know that speech by heart, by this time? What 
novel have you lately looked into, Mr. Merton ?” 

“T assure you, Susan, that what I have said 
came from the heart, and from no novel that I 
ever read,” answered Charles, a little hurt by 
Susan’s manner. 

“ Well, there’s nothing for you to get so angry 
about—at least, it is singular what a fuss men 
make over trifles. Fortunately, their anger, like 
their love, cools very quickly.” 

“ Now, Susin, you are unjust, and let me add, 
very unkind, else you would not persist in twist- 
ing my words as you do. But I’ve had no an- 
swer to my question yet, and I am getting im- 
patient.” 

“ That’s very wrong of you, Charles,” returned 
the incorrigible Susan, “for I may keep you in 
suspense some time longer yet. Let me see, I 
believe your question was, whether I would 
make myself miserable for life by marrying you, 
wasn’t that it?” Well, I will confess that I like 
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we repeat, look on the bright side of things. 
Cultivate all that is warm and — the 
i 
: Most sad she sat, but 0, most beautiful! If Sorrow stole 
. A charm awhile from Beauty, Beauty’s self 
Might envy well the charm that Sorrow lent 
To every perfect feature. Rernowps. 


PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 


you just a little bit; but then again, I have a 
natural distrust of all men. Now, I dare say, 
by to-morrow you will be down on your knees 
making « similar declaration to Mary or Emma. 
You see I haven’t much faith in you, Charles.” 

“No, I see you haven’t,’ said Charles, smiling 
in spite of himself, at her saucy speech—* but I 

“0, of course you do—I dare say you have a 
talent for protesting, but that’s nothing to the 
purpose. The question is, how long are you go- 
ing to give me to reflect upon your proposal ?” 

*“One minute, precisely.” And Charles took 
out his watch. 

“One minute! A month, you mean, or two, 
if Ishould require it—and that isn’t a bit too 
long time to discover whether you really love me 
alone, or half a dozen other young ladies. Now 
be reasonable, Charles.” 

But Charles wouldn’t be reasonable. He de- 
clared and protested, and in the midst of his 
declarations and protestations, Susan escaped 
and ran up stairs. 

Now there was no denying that Mary Ward, 
Susan Nye, and myself, were three of the wildest 
girls that ever infested a house. Susan and I 
had come to spend the summer with our friend 
Mary in her country home, and were enjoying 
ourselves as much as possible, when who should 
come to interrupt our pleasure, but Charles Mer- 
ton, Mr. Ward’s nephew, and a stranger to both 
Susan and me? We soon found, however, that 
Charles was as merry and light-hearted as any of 
us, and hand in glove in all our schemes, and so 
it happened that we soon took him into our con- 
fidence, and spoiled him completely, as Mr. 
Ward said. For all this kindness on our part, 
Charles was so basely ungrateful as to fall in 
love with, and propose to Susan. And the par- 
ticulars of this proposal we heard from Susan 
herself, immediately after her memorable = 
up stairs. 

Now Susan was tolerably good-looking, toler- 
ably well off, and somewhat of a flirt into the 
bargain. But those who knew her well, had 
long since discovered that beneath this apparent- 
ly heartless exterior, there existed a heart as 
warm and sensitive as one could wish. 

“ Now,” said Susan, when she had related such 
portions of the conversation as would be sufficient 
to show us how the case stood—interrupted, I 
must say, by many an “ah!” and “0!” from 
us—* now, girls, I’ve formed a scheme that will 
convince me whether Charles is in earnest or 
not—are you willing to help me ?”’ 

Of course we readily promised, and in half an 
hour we had arranged to our satisfaction every 


particular of the wonderful scheme, which was 
to carry conviction to Susan’s mind. The next 
day, as Charles'was to be absent till afternoon 
upon business, was the time selected to put our 
scheme in operation. Charles came home about 
four in the afternoon, passed up to his own 
room, and soon after came rushing down into the 
porch where Mary and I sat sewing, holding an 
open letter in his hand. 

“ What does this all mean, girls? Where is 
Susan ?” 

“ Gone,” was my answer. 

“Gone, actually gone, and leaving me only 
this unsatisfactory letter? I really believe this is 
some joke.” 

“ Ask Mrs. Ward if you wish to be satisfied. 
Susan went away very unwillingly, but there 
was not even an hour’s time to waste, else she 
would have waited till youcame. She had time 
only to write that letter.” 

“ Couldn’t her distant relatives take any other 
time to catch fevers but the present,” said Charles, 
with the nearest approach to ill-humor that I ever 
knew him to indulge in. “It’s the most provok- 
ing thing that ever happened.” 

Poor fellow! I actually began to pity him 
when I witnessed his terrible disappointment— 
but it was too late for me to repent now. 

“We are to have a visitor soon,” said Mrs. 
Ward, the next morning at the breakfast-table. 
“‘T expect to-morrow afternoon, an aunt of mine 
whom I have not seen for many years. Though 
she is quite old, and very eccentric, she is one of 
the kindest-hearted people that ever lived. I 
hope you will all like her, and make her visit 
agreeable, for she is very fond of young people.” 

Charles, who was in a state of absent-minded- 
ness, endeavoring to balance his spoon upon the 
edge of his cup, muttered something which dif- 
ferent people interpreted different ways. Mrs. 
Ward supposed Charles was expressing his in- 
tention of making Aunt Hannah’s visit agreeable, 
and thanked him accordingly. Mary and I 
thought otherwise, but then we were not sure 
about-the matter. 

“Are you most ready, young ladies ?” was 
Charles’s question, the next day, as he strode 
into our presence, with the Jook of a martyr. 
Mary and I put away our work and prepared for 
a walk, for we had solemnly promised Charles 
that we would go down to the station with him 
to receive Aunt Hannah. 

As we approached the depot, the train came 
rushing along, and when it had fairly stopped, 
a crowd of passengers poured upon the platform. 
In vain we looked for any one who might resem- 
ble Aunt Hannah. Upon the face of Charles 
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there was a look of exultation, but, as I still ob- 
served him, I saw his eyes suddenly fixed in one 
direction, and the glow of exultation fading into 
a look of horror. I turned my eyes towards the 
train and there, just emerging from the rear car, 
was a venerable figure surmounted by a hideous 
black bonnet. The next instant Charles sprang 
forward, and we soon saw him guiding the totter- 
ing steps through devious ways, towards the spot 
where we stood. Nothing could exceed the at- 
tention and the deference which Charles showed 
towards Aunt Hannah upon our homeward walk. 
And much did the venerable lady need his care, 
for she seemed exhausted with her journey, and 
leaned heavily upon her companion’s arm. 

“ Have you had a pleasant journey, madam ?” 
was Charles’s question, by way of opening a 
conversation. 

“A pleasant journey! Now, young man, 
what pleasure could a person of my age expect 
in travelling? I declare I think it a lucky thing 
I ever got so far alive.” And here Aunt Han- 
nah ina very energetic manner suddenly un- 
furled a huge green silk umbrella. 

The sight of Charles, with an enormous old- 
fashioned basket upon one arm and Aunt Han- 
nah upon the other, and the well-worn umbrella, 
which, owing to the unsteady grasp of the old 
lady, had a propensity for leaning upon the 
shoulder of her companion, was enough to upset 
my gravity, but I contrived to preserve a sober 
countenance until I had reached the solitude of 
my own room. 

“ How far is it to Sallie’s, young man ?” asked 
Aunt Hannah, turning her gaze upon Charles. 

Charles informed her as to the exact distance 
to Mrs. Ward’s, and the old lady continued in a 
musing tone : 

“ Sallie used to be one of the smartest people 
lever knew—always up and hard at work be- 
fore other folks began to think of such a thing— 
and such a famous hand at cakes and pies and 
jellies! Young man, are you fond of jellies ?” 

This question fired at him like a ball froma 
cannon, was rather too much for Charles’s gravi- 


ty. He blushed and stammered, and muttered 


something that was inaudible. 

“Ha!” said Aunt Hannah, stopping suddenly, 
and looking suspiciously at her companion, 
“you’ve lost my basket.” <A sight of that arti- 
cle, however, quieted her apprehensions, and the 
old lady resumed her walk. 

That evening, contrary to our expectations, 
Aunt Hannah appeared among us dressed in a 
well-preserved silk gown, cut in the quaintest 
fashion, and a huge white cap, the border of 
which hung down over her face. A pair of im- 
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mense spectacles through which she peered curi- 
ously, gave Aunt Hannah an exceedingly vener- 
able look. 

“ Hum, young man,” said the visitor, seating 
herself near Charles, for whom she seemed to 
have taken a violent liking, and as she seated 
herself, glancing sharply at Mary and me, “ you 
seem to be fond of the society of young ladies.”’ 

“Yes, madam, and of the society of elderly 
ladies also,” was Charles’s grave and polite 
answer. 

At these words a genial glow overspreafl Aunt 
Hannah’s face, and she stroked her dress compla- 
cently. Then taking a skein of yarn from her 
pocket, she requested Charles’s assistance in hold- 
ing it, and so slow were her movements and so of- 
ten interrupted by sage remarks, the long hours of 
that evening, which we were to have devoted to 
the reading of an interesting book, were passed by 
Charles holding his hands in mid-air, watching 
the slow winding of the yarn, and answering in 
monosyllables the old lady’s interesting remarks. 

A week passed by very quietly. Aunt Han- 
nah sewed and knitted, and seemed as fond as 
ever of talking to Charles. But, strange to say, 
since the first evening of her arrival, Charles 
had shown a marked repugnance for her society. 
He failed in none of the attentions that are usual- 
ly expected from gentlemen to ladies, and elderly 
ladies in particular, but his manner was much 
changed. He had more than once remarked to 
Mrs. Ward, that her aunt was, indeed, very ec- 
centric, and this had been said in such a peculiar 
tone, that we had many secret misgivings. It 
was evident that Aunt Hannah also perceived the 
change in her favorite, and was affected by it, for 
oftentimes we detected her stealing anxious 
glances at Charles, and then hastily withdrawing 
her eyes, when there was danger of his observing 


For some time also, Mary and I had received 
but very little attention from our former faith- 
ful friend and alley. He was often absent a great 
part of the day, hunting, fishing, riding—some- 
times alone, and sometimes with friends in the 


neighborhood. We saw but little of him, there- 


fore—and even when he was at home, he was 
more reserved than formerly, had lost his usual 
light, merry tone, and altogether seemed a very 
different person from what he had been. Gradual- 
ly a gloom stole over the whole household. We 
missed Susan’s saucy speeches and Charles’s con- 
tagious merriment. Aunt Hannah grew more 


silent and dejected, and often folded her hands 
and sighed, but as yet had said nothing about 
making an end to her visit. Mary and I settled 
down into two paragons of sobriety, and began 
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to be quoted in the household as quiet, industrious 
girls. Such was the state of affairs, when one 
morning Charles came rughing in, in his old, 
merry way, bowed most obsequiously to Aunt 
Hannah, who chanced to be in the room, waltzed 
Mary about till she was dizzy, and then addressed 
‘himself suddenly to Aunt Hannah. 

“Did you ever see a waterfall, madam ?”’ 

“ Law, yes, many a time,” was the old lady’s 
answer. 

“ But I know you never saw gne that would 
equal ours,” said Charles, mentioning a famous 
waterfall, four or five miles from us. “‘ Now I’ve 
been thinking, madam, that we ought to get up 
@ party and take you to see it. Let me see,”— 
and the young gentleman assumed a musing 
tone—‘ you make one, Mary and Emma, three, 
and Aunt Ward and myself, five—just enough to 
fill the carriage. We will take some eatables 
with us, and make a regular picnic of: it, spend- 
ing the whole day there. How should you like 
the plan, madam, and young ladies ?” 

We professed ourselves delighted, and Aunt 
Hannah arose and made Charles a little old- 
fashioned curtesy, her countenance beaming with 
delight. 

“ You will be sure and recollect the day, mad- 
am,” said Charles, lingering upon the subject 
with strange pertinacity. 

Auut Hannah rose again, tottered across the 
room, and laying her trembling hand upon the 
shoulder of Charles, said in trembling accents— 
“ Young man, I will remember, you have made 
me quite happy.” 

There was a peculiar look upon Charles’s face, 
at this movement, the least possible smile played 
for one instant about his mouth, and then, with 
alittle shrug of the shoulders, he strode from 
the room. Half an hour later, he came down 
stairs with a letter in his hand, and inquired if 
we had any commands at the post-office, as he 
was going there. 

Wednesday came bright and beautiful as one 
could wish. Charles was all animation, and 
having packed us into the carriage in a scientific 
manner, including the eatables and the hideous 


black bonnet, he placed himself in the driver’s 
seat, and we were soon dashing along through 
the pleasant country roads. We drew up at the 
ruins of an old mill, which stood in the vicinity 
of the waterfall, and as we dismounted from the 
carriage, Charles threw a rapid glance over the 
landscape, and then suddenly exclaimed : 

“ How provoking ! there is another party com- 
ing for the day, I should judge. However, there 
is room enough for all of us.” 

As he spoke, a light, handsome carriage drew 


up the other side of the mill, and from it dis- 
mounted two ladies and a gentleman. It was 
indeed very provoking, as Charles had said, but 
then it was nothing more than might have been 
expected, for the vicinity of the old mill was a 
famous place for picnic parties. Giving one arm 
to Mrs. Ward, and the other to Aunt Hannah, 
Charles led the way to the waterfall, which pre- 
sented a very picturesque sight. We had viewed 
it from all sides, had lavished abundant praises 
upon it, and then the two elder ladies being some- 
what weary, seats were found for them among 
the rocks, and we, the younger portion of the 
party, strolled off for a farther ramble. When 
we rejoined our party, we discovered the three 
strangers sitting upon the rocks at a little dis- 
tance, ever and anon casting somewhat curious 
glances in our direction. 

“What an agreeable face!” was Mrs. Ward’s 
exclamation, as one of the stranger ladies turned 
to take a survey of our party. 

It was indeed an agreeable face, and not only 
that, but the stranger was quite young and strik- 
ing in appearance. Charles started suddenly, 
and with some exclamation that was inaudible to 
us, dashed over the rocks, and we soon beheld 
him shaking hands with the strangers, and then 
with the air of an old acquaintance, he seated 
himself by the younger lady, and soon was en- 
gaged in what appeared to be a deep and interest- 
ing conversation. 

Aunt Hannah darted fiery looks in Charles’s 
direction, and muttered to herself. We were 
much surprised, but supposed that les had 
found some old acquaintance, and would soon 
rejoin us. At length, to our great relief we saw 
him arise and approach us, but not alone, for the 
lady took his arm, as if for support upon the 
slippery rocks, and the two came forward 
slowly. 

“ Allow me to present to you, ladies, Miss St. 
Claire, an old friend of rine. I have had the 
good fortune to persuade her to join our party, 
whilst her brother and sister extend their ride.” 

Miss St. Claire bowed somewhat haughtily to 
each one of us, stared somewhat long and curi- 


ously at Aunt Hannah, and then turned to her 
companion with some remark. Aunt Hannah 
looked anything but delighted with Charles’s 
good fortune in securing Miss St. Claire’s com- 
pany, and still less satisfied with the stare with 
which she was greeted, but she said nothing. 
The day passed somewhat wearily to us, for 


Charles had no thoughts for anybody else but 
Miss St. Claire. He had contrived to whisper 
to us, or rather to Aunt Hannah, that Miss St. 
Claire was an “old flame” of his, and had 
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lavished most abundant praises upon her, to all 
of which Aunt Hannah was slow to respond. 
Miss St. Claire seemed to view Aunt Hannah as 
an antiquated curiosity, for she took every oppor- 
tunity to stare at her in a way that made that 
lady, old as she was, blush in a very becoming 

Dinner-time came, and that meal, through our 
efforts, presented a very inviting appearance ; but 
nobody seemed to care much about it, for Charles 
and Miss St. Claire had so much to say, that 
they scarcely allowed a minute to eat, and as 
for the rest of us, we had somehow or other lost 
our appetites. The afternoon sun was quite 
warm, 80 we adjourned to the old mill, and seat- 
ing ourselves upon some boards, talked in a 
somewhat doleful strain, until finally, as if by 
common consent, we relapsed into perfect si- 
lence. Charles and Miss St. Claire had not as 
yet joined us, and unconsciously my thoughts 
wandered away to them and to their apparently 
accidental meeting. Suddenly there was the 
sound of voices below us, and the missing ones 
of our party approached our quarter, but appa- 
rently without perceiving us, for they seated 
themselves upon a pile of boards lower down. 
Charles was speaking to his companion ina 
somewhat tender tone. 

“ Yes, Charlotte, I did love her, but she dis- 
trusted me so much, and treated me so shame- 
fully, that she is no longer worthy of my es- 
teem. Any woman,”—and here Charles raised 
his voice—‘ who will descend to subterfuge to 
testa man’s affections, when she has not the 
slightest reason to doubt it, deserves to be for- 
_ gotten. Now, I love you only, and this time I 

fancy I shall not be rejected, and put off with 
cold reasonings.” 

Miss St. Claire’s answer was inaudible, but 
we judged that it was favorable. A moment 
Aunt Hannah sat as if frozen, and then she 
started up with flashing eyes, and darting swiftly 
over the pile of boards, confronted the lovers. 

“Charles, how dare you?’ was her angry 
exclamation. 

Charles glanced at her one instant, and then 
turning deliberately round to us, while a slight 
sneer curled his lip, remarked in a quiet tone: © 

“Why, really, ladies, Aunt Hannah grows 
frolicsome, doesn’t she? Allow me to say, mad- 
am, that such antics are very unbecoming at 
your time of life.” 

The sneer and accompanying remark were too 
much for Aunt Hannah. She tore off her cap, 
spectacles and false hair, and throwing them far 
from her in disgust, cried : 

“Now, do you know me, Charles ?” 
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“Why, how do you db, Miss Nye?” said 
Charles, without expressing the least surprise. 
“ Allow me to present to you Miss St. Claire, a 
particular friend of mine. Have your relatives 
quite recovered from the fever ?” 

In spite of her efforts, the tears started to Su- 
san’s eyes, and she turned humbly away, as 
Charles, drawing his companion’s arm through 
his, passed out from the mill, and walked slowly 


as blind gnd foolish I have been,” mur- 
mured Susan, throwing herself down in an 
agony of sorrow that would not be controlled. 
“T might have known that no honorable man 
would submit to such a childish trick. And 
well have I been punished, for I have destroyed 
my own happiness forever. Leave me, I wish 
to be alone.” 

We did leave her, and wandered sadly about, 
ashamed of, and vainly regretting our own share 
in the scheme that was to have promised so 
much amusement, but which would cause a life- 
long sorrow to at least one of our party. At 
length, seeing nothing of Susan, and somewhat 
alarmed at her long absence, we went back to 
the mill with heavy hearts, and discovered—not 
Susan dissolved in tears—but Susan sitting by 
Charles’s side, with a very subdued, but never- 
theless happy look. Miss St. Claire sat a little 
distance off, viewing the scene with great com- 
placency, and seemingly without the slightest 
tinge of jealousy. There had evidently been a 
thorough explanation between Charles and Susan, 
for both looked uncommonly happy, and Charles 
said to us with one of his old, arch looks: 

“ Ladies, this is Aunt Hannah without her 
spectacles, and this,” turning to Miss St. Claire, 
“is my cousin, and ready assistant in all schemes. 
I really do not know which to admire most, your 
plot, or my counterplot—but both have resulted 
happily, as Susie has promised never to distrust 
me again.” 

THE OKRA PLANT. 

The consumption of this plant has materiall 
increased within a few years. When the nen 
are in a fresh state they are used for soup, and 
give off a mucilage which enriches the soup ma- 

g while the less soluble portions of the pod 
are softened together with the seeds, and produce 
an admirable pottage. The “ gumbo ” of the 
cme ow is made with this plant. The soup is al- 

easy of digestion, and very nutritious. 

n the plant is suffered to ripen the seeds are 
— and hard, and the amount produced is ve 

great; these, by being burned, produce a 
Fraitation of ‘ees, while the fibrous character of 


strongly recommends it to paper-makers. 


Blunder-Buss—Kissing the wrong woman. 
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TO-DAY. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


God help me—God help me, to-day, 

For my tired hands fall listlessly down ; 

For my feet have stopped in the way: 
God help me, to-day! 


God help me—God help me, to-day! 
The flowers are gone, the wind blows shrill, 
And I cannot remember a May! 

God help me, to-day! — 


God help me—God help me, to-day, 

For the autumn is dead at my door, 

And the clouds are lowering and gray : 
God help me, to-day! 


God help me—God help me, to-day! 
My heart is lost in the cruel cold; 
Its blood drops red in the frozen way: 


God help me, to-day! 


God help me—God help me, to-day! 

The mountains stand dark ‘gainst the sky; 

The sun lies low in the crimson west, 

And my heart is lost from love’s sweet way: 
God help me, to-day! 


» 


IN A COBWEB. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


“I revt you it will be impossible for me to 
go,” was R&th Morley’s decided answer, as she 
plucked to pieces a beautiful crimson flower, 
which her companion had just presented her. 

“I know you have told me so once or twice,” 
returned Paul Upton, good humoredly, “ but 
ladies have so many whims now-a-days, that it 
isn’t best to take the first answer, nor perhaps 
the second as decided.” 

“ Well, take it or not, just as you please; my 
mind, at least, is made up.” And Rath petulant- 
ly buried her small feet in a mass of dead leaves. 

“Well, Ruth, had I guessed the fate of that 
unfortunate flower, I should have—” | 

“Kept it; well, I wish you had.” And asa 
blast of the cold north wind at that moment rat- 
tled the dead leaves at her feet, Ruth shivered 
and turned upon her homeward way. 

Her thoughts, as she walked slowly through 
the desolate fields, which in the summer time had 
looked so lovely, were not enviable ones by any 
means. Twice or thrice upon her way home, 
she turned with a half-intention of going back to 
tell Paul that she would attend the party his 
15 
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sister gave that night, but then pride came to 
her aid 


“No, I told him I wouldn’t go, and I mast 
keep my word, else he will think me inconsistent. 
Besides that, I haven’t a suitable dress to wear, 
and I hear that Paul’s cousins from the city, 
those rich and beautiful Lane girls, are to be 
there—of course, they will be dressed splendidly, 
and will look most contemptuously upon my 
plain brown Thibet. © dear, how I do wish I 
was rich !” 

And then Ruth, heedless of the cutting wind 
against which her thin shawl was very little pro- 
tection, dreamed she was rich ;—how comfort- 
able she would make her poor father’s old age, 
with how many blessings she would surround 
him—blessings which the hard-working man had 
never known all his life. And Harry—poor, 
restless Harry, he should go to college, and 
should have all the books he wanted, and in time 
he would become a great man. 

“So you’ve got home at last, have you ?” 

How little Ruth started, and how her golden 
castles shivered and fell to pieces at the sound of 
that voice, and at the sight of that great, coarse, 
red-faced woman. 

“ Yes, I’ve got home,” was Ruth’s sullen an- 
swer, to her step-mother’s salutation. 

“Well, you might as well spend the whole 
day out of doors, as for all the work you do in 
the house. Now make haste and set the table, 
and make yourself useful for one minute.” 
There was no answer to this, but Ruth’s face 
expressed defiance as plainly as if she had re- 
plied in words. 

The chilly, uncomfortable evening drew on. 
In a corner by themselves sat Ruth and Harry, 
the latter restless as ever, and both sullen and 
silent, for their step-mother’s loud voice filled 
the whole room. It was the usual way of spend- 
ing the evening in their uncomfortable and un- 
lovely home. Harry was more than usually 
restless and depressed that night, for all had 
gone wrong with him the last two or three days. 
Ruth was thinking somewhat bitterly of Mr. 
Upton’s brilliantly lighted rooms, of the gay 
company, the animated faces, and, must we con- 
fess it? of Paul Upton, whom her little heart 
cared a great deal more about than it would ad- 
mit even to itself. 

“ Come out, Ruth, and walk with me—I have 
something to tell you,” whispered Harry, at 
length, as hour after hour passed away, and both 
grew more restless. Ruth rose with alacrity, 
resumed the bonnet and shawl which she had 
thrown over a chair, and in an instant stood 


ready to go. They passed out unmolested, and 


for a moment stood undecided as to which way 
they should turn their steps. ‘Then, impelled by 
an irresistible impulse, Ruth turned towards the 
foot path, which as she well knew, would lead 
them in sight of Mr. Upton’s house. Harry 
walked by her side, silent as ever. Ruth minded 
not that the dead leaves and the withered grass 
damped her dress, nor that the wind felt more 
chilly and uncomfortable than ever. Both broth- 
er and sister were too full of thoughts to heed 
the weather. What a brilliant light streamed 
from every window of Mr. Upton’s large house, 
the two wanderers stealihily approached it! 
Harry would have paused at a suitable distance, 
but Ruth urged him gently forward. 

“ Please come a little nearer, Harry.” . 

Ruth was not satisfied until they had gained a 
station immediately under one of the windows, 
a position which commanded a view of both 
parlors, and which was likewise comfortably 
shielded from observation. 

Harry made some faint objection as to the im- 
propriety of the thing, but Ruth made no an- 
swer. Poor child! she was too busily occupied 
at that moment to care whether what she was 
doing was proper or not. Within there were gay 
music and animated faces, and anon a silvery 
burst of laughter, which floated out to the ears 
of the two lone watchers. , 

“What splendid dresses!” thought Ruth— 
“ how glad I am I didn’t come!” 

“OQ, Ruth, just look—what a beautiful face! 
That is like some of the old paintings. There, 
she has seated herself upon that sofa opposite. 
Don’t you see her?” And Harry leaned for- 
ward and gazed with a look of the most eager 
admiration. 

Ruth drew him back. She had looked and 
noted well the lovely face shaded by the fair hair, 
which was now turned with an eager, animated 
look upon her companion, Paul Upton. . Paul 
was talking most earnestly to the strange lady— 
so earnestly that he seemed not to heed anything 
that was passing around him. Their conversa- 
tion seemed to grow more and more interesting 
and confidential, for Paul’s face unconsciously ap- 
proached nearer the lady*s, and she seemed listen- 
ing,most attentively, ever and anon darting a 
bright, arch look at her companion, which look 
poor Harry, shivering outside, likened to a sun- 
beam 


Yes, Ruth’s eye had noted well every detail of 
the scene—the exquisite and tasteful dress of the 
stranger, that told of wealth—the tall, queenly 
form, the fair complexion and rose-tinted cheek, 
and above all, the interest which the two occa- 
pants of the sofa seemed to take in each other— 
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none of these things had escaped from Ruth’s 
glance. How meanly she thought of herself at 
that moment—of her diminutive form, her dark 
complexion, to which the rose-tint was most un- 
becoming—her poor attire! She brushed away 
from her forehead her rich, dark hair with a dis- 
dainfal motion. She recollected now that some 
one had once called her witch-like and wierd-like ; 
witch-like indeed, she must look when compared 
with the lovely stranger within. But then Ruth’s 
pride came to her aid again, and her dark eyes 
flashed unseen in her hiding-place. 

Should she hate Paul Upton? No, he was 
not worth hating ; she would forget him, and never 
look upon him again. She would live for her 
father and Harry, and sometime in the future, 
when she was rich and famous, Paul might re- 
gret her and might seek to renew the acquain- 
tance. She imagined to herself the scorn with 
which she would receive his advances, when sud- 
denly she shivered as in an ague-fit. A casual 
glance at the window had shown her Paul and 
the stranger lady gazing out into the night, and 
in an instant Ruth imagined she was discovered. 
But the next moment the idea seemed absurd, * 
for the two had passed from the window, and 
were now lost to sight. 

Harry, who had forgotten everything in his 
admiration of the lovely stranger, was now 
awakened to life by Ruth’s shiver. 

“ Why, Rath, here you are chilled through, 
and dear me, how thin your shawl is. How im- 
prudent of us to stand so long here. But that 
was such a beautiful picture, Rathy.” And 
Harry laughed and then sighed at the cecollection. 

Ruth made no answer, only clung tighter to 
her brother’s arm, as they turned back into the 
solitary night. Away from the bright windows, 
and Harry’s gloomy thoughts returned. He 
broke out abruptly : 

“ Ruth, I am going to the city to seek my for- 
tune, as many better men than I have done. I 
shall die here, leading this inactive life. Have 
you anything to say against this plan, Ruthy ?” 

“Nothing,” said Ruth, “excepting that I 
shall go with you.” 

“ Nonsense, Ruth! Of course, it will be im- 
possible for you to go. What would you do 
when you got there ?”’. 

“ Try my fortune writing for the newspapers. 
And if I succeed, as of course I shall”—and 
here Ruth affected a merry tone—“ and if you get 
steady employment, what a pleasant home we 
could make by ourselves. Nobody should know 
where we were until we got rich and famous, and 
then we would ride home in a coach and four, 
and create a nine days wonder.” 
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Harry smiled at the pleasant vision, and then 
relapsed into a deeper fit of musing than ever. 
But before they had reached home that night, it 
was decided that they should go to the city to 
seek their fortunes. And so it happened that 
one cold, raw morning, before most people were 
up, Harry and Rath stole like two guilty things 
through the garden gate, turned to take one last 
look at the little cottage and the desolate land- 
scape, and then leaving the old things behind, 
their feet were treading new ground, and their 
eyes were looking upon new scenes. 

* Well, what news, Harry?” asked Ruth, as 
she busied herself putting the finishing touches to 
the table, set for their evening meal. 

“None,” said Harry, moodily playing with 
his knife and fork, utterly regardless of the nice 
supper which Ruth had been at such pains to 
prepare for him. 

“T have been all over the city to-day,” con- 
tinued Harry, “and have offered myself as office- 
boy, or porter, or almost anything, but nobody 
seemed in want of me. Ruth, if the worst 
comes to the worst, shall we go back, or starve ?” 

“Starve,” said Ruth, decidedly. ‘“ But you 
will try again to-morrow, Harry, and perhaps 
you will succeed better. See what I have got 
here—you shall take them to some publisher to- 
morrow.” And Ruth held up three or four rolls 
of paper, upon which she had busied herself the 
last two or three days. 

Some days passed away. Ruth’s manuscripts 

had been offered for sale. Some had been re- 
jected and some sold well, but it was rather dis- 
couraging and martifying work, and poor Harry 
dreaded, more than he dare tell Ruth, to inquire 
the fate of what had cost her so many busy 
hours. At length, when Harry had well nigh 
despaired, he found employment as errand-boy 
in the office of a wealthy merchant, and that 
evening he came home with elastic step and ani- 
mated countenance, to tell Ruth the good 
news. He found his sister bending as usual over 
her writing, and proceeded to recount his day’s 
experience, without noticing the efforts Ruth 
made to suppress a fit of coughing. In fact, ever 
since that evening walk to Mr. Upton’s house, 
Ruth had been troubled with a most obstinate 
and singular cough, which no remedy she 
applied could seem to subdue. Lately it had 
been quite painful for her to bend over her writ- 
ing, and her household duties tired her most un- 
accountably. 

“Why, Ruthy, how handsome you are grow- 
ing,” was Harry’s exclamation, as he glanced at 
his sister, after relating his good fortune. 
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ning. Her eyes sparkled, and there was a bright 
spot of bloom on either cheek. No one could 
have said but what the rose-tint was extremely 
becoming now. It was quite fortunate that Har- 
ry had found employment, for after a while Ruth 
found it utterly impossible to endure the con- 
straint that writing imposed upon her. The very 
act of bending over, aggravated her cough to 
such a degree that she told Harry one morning 
that she should take a vacation of a week or 
two. 

“ You have been quite honored to-day, Ruth,” 
“was Harry’s salutation, as he rushed like a whirl- 
wind into Buth’s presence, after the day’s‘work 
was through. “I don’t believe there ever was a 
better man than Mr. Lane. I happened to say 
to him the other day that you had a cough, and 
to-day he inquired after you, and said if you had 
no objections, his daughter, Miss Lane, would 
call upon you. What do you say to that, Miss 
Rath?” 

“ To tell the truth,” was Ruth’s answer, “I 
had much rather she wouldn’t come. You know 
I have a great dislike to strangers—but for your 
sake, I shall receive her properly.” 

Harry was rather worried about Ruth’s cough ; 
it didn’t seem to improve any as the weeks went 
on, and Ruth went about so slowly, and seemed 
to get weary so often, that Harry seriously began 
to think it would be best to sammon a physician. 
But Ruth laughed at his anxiety, reminded him 
that winter was a bad time to get'cured of a 
cough, and declared that in the spring she should 
be as well as usual. 

There was a knock at their door one evening, 
and as Harry opened it he encountered his em- 
ployer, Mr. Lane, and a lady, whom Mr. Lane 
introduced as his daughter. Poor Harry stared 
in the utmost astonishment, and then blushed a 
great deal more than the occasion seemed to 
warrant, for in Miss Lane he recognized the 
lovely stranger whom he had admired through 
Mr. Upton’s window. As for Ruth, she had 
started forward at sight of the lady, crimsoning 
violently from excitement, and then suddenly she 
sank back upon her seat, a death-like pallor crept 
slowly over her face—and then there was a wild 
ery from Harry. From Rath’s mouth there is- 
sued a crimson stream, and her eyes were closed, 
as if in death. 

Week succeeded week, and the genial days of 
spring came slowly on. Ruth would recover— 
the doctor had said so. And poor Harry was 
wild with delight, and worked harder and more 
manfully than ever. During Ruth’s illness he 
had been promoted to the position of clerk in. 


In fact, Ruth did look unusually well that eve- 


Mr. Lane’s store, and every evening he had the. 
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privilege of entering Mr. Lane’s house, for there 
had Ruth been removed at the commencement of 
her illness. 

Yes, Ruth would recover, but she must be 
tended with great care—and truly no sister 
could have watched over and nursed her more 
carefully than had Miss Lane through those 
many weeks. And Ruth felt very grateful, more 
so than she could express, She no longer felt 
hardly towards Paul Upton—she had grown 
very quiet and gentle, altogether too quiet and 
gentle, Miss Lane said. 

But our poor little heroine was not perfect, by 
any means. She wished it had bgen any one 
else but Miss Lane to whom she was indebted, 
and she longed to get away, and live a quiet life 
again with Harry. Miss Lane’s lovely face 
sometimes gave hera very painful sensation. 

“ My dear little Ruth,” said Miss Lane, one 
day, when for the twentieth time Ruth had de- 
clared that she was strong enough to go away, 
and for the twentieth time Miss Lane had de- 
clared that such a thing was impossible—“ we 
are to have a visitor to-day, and I want you to 
look your prettiest. If you behave yourself 
well to-day, perhaps I sha’n’t object to your go- 
ing away by-and-by.” 

Afternoon came, and with it the visitor. Now 
Ruth hadn’t cared one snap about the mysterious 
person, and scarcely looked up when the visitor 
entered the room. But how she started when 
her eyes encountered those of Paul Upton! 
How quickly a beautiful color flashed over her 
pale face, and how hard she strove to keep down 
the words of welcome that were upon her tongue. 
It was provoking that Miss Lane was called out 
of the room just at that moment, and that 

Ruth was obliged to entertain her visitor. Paul 
seated himself most boldly at her side, and then 
he began to talk to her just as he used to in the 
old times. Ruth felt uncomfortable—she wished 
Miss Lane would come back, and take care of 
this troublesome visitor. 

“So, you dear, silly, independent little fly, 
what a cobweb you have got yourself into !” 

A cobweb! What could he mean ? 

“Why, yes, a cobweb,” said Paul, laughing. 
“ Here has my cousin, Sophie Lane, woven her 
meshes about you, and here are the rest of the 
spiders come to enjoy the feast.” 

“Sophie Lane, Paul’s cousin! How stupid 
Ruth had been not to have recollected that Lane 
was the name of Paul’s uncle. And somehow 
the knowledge of this fact led to another, and 
then Ruth learned that Paul’s conversation upon 
the night of the party had been about her, and 
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determined to make her acquaintance, which, as 
we have already seen, she did accomplish through 
Harry’s means. In fact, there were so many ex- 
planations to be made, that when Miss Lane 
came back, neither Paul nor Ruth noticed her 
entrance, and so she prudently made her retreat 
again, smiling to herself. 

And so it happened, as anybody with common 
sense might have predicted, that not long after 
there was another party, at Miss Lane’s instead 
of Mr. Upton’s, and Harry and Ruth didn’t 
stand outside, but were rather prominent actors 
in the performance that took place that night—a 
performance in which little Ruth Morley became 
Ruth Upton, and in which Harry and Miss Lane 
officiated as bridesgroom and bridesmaid. 

And Harry—the restless fellow—contrived to 
wheedle himself into Sophie’s confidence to such 
an extent, that when he became a junior partner 
in the house of Lane & Co., he persuaded So- 
phie to repeat the performance, which had been 
enacted in the case of Ruth, with a very little 
variation, of course. 

In process of time, Ruth’s step-mother died, 
and then Ruth had the pleasure of making her 
father's old age comfortable and happy. Though 
Ruth and Harry never became very rich, or very 
famous, yet singularly enough they were both 
contented and happy. 


» 
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LILY M. SPENCER. 


Her parents (whose name is Martin) were born 
in France, but removed to England soon after 
their marriage. They were persons of education, 
refinement, and +f social standing. Mr. Mar- 
tin taught French in academies in Plymouth and 
Exeter, and gave lectures at his own house on 
scientific subjects, especially optics and chemistry. 
Mrs. Martin at one time gave instruction in a 
ladies’ seminary in London. Lily owed all her 
proficiency to her nts’ a training, and 
never went to a school. er talent for drawing 
began mary | to exhibit itself. One day when she 
was about five years old, she got at some diagrams 
her father had prepared for a lecture on optics, 
and drew an eye so correctly, that her turn for 

ges. 


THE BIBLE. 


Out of it has come all pure moralities. From 
it have sprung all sweet charities. It has been 
the motive power of regeneration and reforma- 
tion to millions of men. It has comforted the 
humble, consoled the mourning, sustained the 
suffering, and given trust and triumph to the dy- 
ing. e wise old man has fallen asleep with it 
folded to his breast. The simple cottager has 
used it for his dying pillow, and even the inno- 
cent child has breathed his last happy sigh with 
his fingers between its promise-frelg hued leaves. 


that Sophie had been so interested, that she had 


—Timothy Titcomb. 
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WHO WAS THE THIEF 


WHENE’ER I HEAR THY SIGH. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


I stood beside a glassy lake, 
The wings of day were closed, 

While summer breezes whispering spake 
Where’er the flowers reposed. 

I watched the waves as far and near 
They rose upon the stream, 

And saw on each, reflected clear, 
A pure and radiant beam. 


The ripples bound in bliss along 
Before the evening air, 

And I was joyed to hear its song, 
While playfully floating there. 

But when it softly died away, 
The wavelets sunk to sleep: 

Nor glimmered on their brows a ray 
From heaven's starry deep. 


Thus, when I hear thy burning sigh, 
My soul in rapture swells, 

And mirrored on it gracefully, 
Thine eye of beauty dwells; 

But when each smile of love has gone, 
Like evening breeze away, 

O, sullen cares usurp the throne 
Where sat affection’s ray! 


WHO WAS THE THIEF? 
A TALE OF ENGLISH FACTORY LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


_ In the county of Staffordshire, only about one 
hundred and fifty miles from London, is the 
manufacturing town of Leek. It is a place of 
some antiquity, delightfully situated ; occupying 
the summit and declivities of a beautiful eminence 
above the River Chumet. The manufactures of 
Leek are partly of sewing silks, shawls and rib- 
bons; but women and children are employed 
mostly upon the Florentine buttons, which form 
a large portion of the trade carried on with the 
London market. In this department, in the 
year 1839, were employed the entire family of 
Peter Ashcroft, a man who had unfortunately 
been crippled by the falling of some heavy ma- 
chinery, and who now depended solely on the 
exertions of his wife and children for his sup- 


port. 
Milicent Ashcroft, a girl of sixteen, was the 
eldest of this family. The rest were mere chil- 
~_ dren at the time of the accident, but were capa- 
“ble of being employed upon the buttons, except- 
ing the youngest, little Grace, who seemed too 
spiritual ever to take any part in the affuirs of 
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earth. The mother—a delicate, pretty woman, 
went cheerfully to her task every day, leaving her 
crippled husband with only litle Grace for 
company—glad that she could be near her 
children, to guard them from any contaminating 
influences that might assail them at a place so 
full of different associations to those with which 
she had hoped to surround them. 

Previous to the accident, she had wisely shel- 
tered her little flock from contact with the 
strangely mixed up population of a manufac- 
turing town. Her husband had been employed 
at the factories, it was true—but his was a re- 
fined nature, that shrank from the mass of his 
companions, and only clung to those who were 
nearer his own stamp. 

It was the most painful moment of his life, 
when he saw his gentle and delicate wife pre- 
paring to leave the house, with three of her 
children, to go among the people he had shunned. 
But gentle as she truly was, she was still strong 
in her views of right, and would have gone to 
the stake, had she conceived that her duty de- 
manded it. 

Daily was her strong soul shaken by the sight 
of her once upright and noble-looking husband, 
tied down, hands and feet, by the terrible mis- 
fortune that had almost destroyed him. It was 
ad to leave him alone, too, but money must be 
had, and then it was so much better that the 
children should have her protecting presence. 
So the invalid was placed every morning in a 
chair, the mechanism of which just suited his 
infirmity, and, with books and papers around 
him—of which they always provided/a good sup- 
ply—and a few flowers on the table before him, 
he managed to pass the hours until they return- 
ed from the factory. 

Sitting in this way, one evening, with the 
head of little Grace lying on his shoulder, to 
which she had managed to climb, and where she 
was quietly sleeping, he was startled by the 
quick and hurried entrance of his wife, followed 
by Milicent and the two younger boys, Harry 
and Mark. The father who was always impa- 
tient to welcome them all, looked round for 
Richard, the eldest son. He did not come into 
the house, and Mr. Ashcroft heard the suppressed 
whispers at the door, that sounded like his boy’s 
name anxiously repeated by the mother. She 
came in at length with a pale face, and an evi- 
dent struggle at composure. 

“Sit down here, wife,” was his greeting. 
“Something has gone wrong, which you are 
cruelly kind enough to keep from me. Let me 


‘hear what it is. Trouble grows smaller when it 


is divided.” 


He strove to lay the withered fingers upon her 
arm, as he spoke, but even that was beyond his 
power ; and looking at him in his weakness and 
decrepitude, she shrunk from imparting any ad- 
ditional pang to his heart. He would not be 
put off. He must know all; and that “all” 
was soon told; and though told in the tenderest 
and most considerate manner, it required all the 
fortitude of a brave heart to meet it. Richard 
had been accused of theft, and was under arrest ; 
and this night—the first ever spent from under 
their own roof—would be passed in a prison. 
Several large and valuable packages of buttons 
had been missing from a room to which the 
foreman of the establishment had kept the key, 
and to which he had often sent Richard Ash- 
croft, but no one else, Suspicion, therefore, had 
fastened upon the boy, and he was taken away 
amidst the cries of his little brothers‘and the silent 
anguish of his mother and Milicent. 

To tell the invalid this miserable story, was 
now Mrs. Ashcroft’s painful task. Never before 
had she experienced anything like this. The 
afflictions she had borne had not touched reputa- 
tion, though they had sorely touched her heart; 
but this had wounded her in a way that no balm 
could ever reach. Her Richard, he to whom 


she had looked as to her daughter’s protector, 
and the sole hope of the family ; how could she 


_ bear tg think that the breath of suspicion had ever 
been attached to him, blighting his young days 
and casting a shadow over them all! Not that 
she believed for a moment that Richard could be 
guilty—but how to prove him innocent ? 

It was the first night that the poor boy had 
ever lain down in his bed without the prayerful 
blessing of his mother breathed over his pillow. 
What must it be to him now, to hear perhaps, 
only the oaths and imprecations of the prisoners, 
old and hardened offenders, doubtless? In 
thoughts like these, a terrible night was passed, 
and the morning found them still weeping. Mrs. 
Ashcroft and Milicent were really too ill to go 
out, but as soon as she thought the proprietor of 
the factory was at his counting-room, the former 
went thither and related what had passed the 
day before, when he had gone away. 

Mr. Fenton was a benevolent man at heart, 
but hé had a hard exterior, and his first excla- 
mation, “Poh! what a fuss about a boy like him! 
Why, half the boys there have been taken up at 
some time or other, for pilfering !” 

The mother fairly gasped for breath. ‘“ Good 
Heavens! Mr. Fenton, have I brought my inno- 
cent boys into contact with such beings ?” 

“Tt seems you have, ma’am, and it seems 
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seeing her anguish, he altered his tone and said : 
“ Seriously, madam, it is not so terrible as you 
think. They generally confess and restore the 
goods, and being but lads, and with more than 
ordinary temptation before them to this fault, 
we overlook it and take them back after a short 
punishment.” 

Mrs. Ashcroft was inexpressibly shocked. 
“I beseech you, Mr. Fenton, to investigate this 
affair. Do not let the innocent suffer for the 
guilty. My child never took the buttons. Some 
one else must have done it. 0, believe me, 
Richard is innocent.” 

He was touched by her grief. “Be assured 
that your boy shall have justice,” he said. 
“ Everything shall be searched into, and if pos- 
sible, he shall be cleared.” 

With this, she was obliged to be content ; and 
she returned to give this small crumb of comfort 
to poor Milicent and her father. 

While she was absent, the father and daughter 
had been striving mutually to give each other 
the strength they needed, and to devise some 
means of clearing the poor boy from this asper- 
sion. Already they had been obliged to submit 
to a search warrant in the house; but, as noth- 
ing could be found, the officers had departed 
before Mrs. Ashcroft’s return. 

Two or three weeks passed away, and Richard, 
against whom circumstantial evidence had fully 
prevailed, was sentenced to prison for stealing. 
The family at home were in the deepest distress, 
relieved only by one thought—that of Richard’s 
innocence. Mrs. Ashcroft and the children had 
refused to go to the factory to work, and they 
were living now upon former earnings. They 
rarely went out; and were only waiting for the 
boy’s term of punishment to expire, when it was 


their intention to remove to a distant country, far 


away from Staffordshire, they cared not whither. 

Milicent’s health failed under her grief and the 
close confinement of the house, and her mother 
persuaded her to go out one morning, and visit a 
very poor family to whom she had always been 
kind. She went reluctantly, for she could not 
bear to be seen out. This morning, she took a 
by"path, and on arriving at the neighborhood 
she intended to visit, she saw a number of little 
children at play. Even their innocent mirth 
seemed mockery to her, for was not Richard 
locked up in a dreary prison, while they were 
not more guiltless than he ? 

In passing the group, however, her eye was 
caught by a necklace that was worn around the 
neck of a pretty little girl. If her eyes did not 
deceive her, it was composed of the peculiar 


they take to it naturally like the rest.” Then | Florentine buttons, such as had wrought all their 
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misery. She stopped and examined it ; and the 
eager and gratified children brought her a large 
quantity of the same sort, of which they were 
manufacturing more necklaces. 

“Where do you get these?” she askefl, 
kindly. 

“0, we dug them up over there, in Mr. Over- 
ton’s garden, this morning. There are plenty 
more there. Do you want some ?” 

For a moment, Milicent’s brain reeled. Mr. 
Overton was the foreman who had accused her 
brother ! 

“ Stay here, until I come back,” she said, and 
made her way back to the nearest magistrate, 
who accompanied her to the spot immediately. 
The precise number of packages were found that 
were missing. They were in a tin box to pro- 
tect them from dampness ; and the children had 
been attracted to the spot by the appearance of 
the earth having been recently dug up, and the 
sight of a small spade induced them to try it. 

Overton lived alone. He was a surly, morose 
being, and when at home, was apt to drive away 
the neighboring children ; but when he was at the 
factory, they generally enjoyed his garden, al- 
though they had never before attempted to ap- 
propriate anything. But the buried buttons were 
irresistible ; and their childish fancies could find 
no way of using such a quantity, save by string- 
ing them like beads. 

One neighbor, too, spoke of seeing Overton 
digging in that very spot, on the night of Rich- 
ard Ashcroft’s arrest; but it did notthen awaken 
any suspicion in his mind, nor did he ever think 
of it again, until the affair of the morning was 
related to him. 

Overton wis arrested immediately, and Rich- 
ard discharged. It was at the very hour when 
the button-makers were dismissed for the noon 
meal ; and the bell rang in vain for their return. 
They were crowding around Richard, and finally 
bore him to his home in triumph. Something 
in the shut windows and closed curtains of the 
house prevented their going farther, and the 
boy, waving his hand to them in token of the 
thanks which he could not speak for tears, he 
entered and shut the door, amidst their loud and 
joyful cheers. 

Overton had grown rich by petty pilferings 
which had never been discovered. This time 
his avarice had outrun his discretion, and he had 
endeavored to fasten his guilt upon the poor boy, 
whom he had sent into the room for that 

“Shall we go to the factory again, Richard ?” 
asked his mother, as he came eager and panting, 
into the house, a few mornings after. 

“The boys and I must; but you shall not, 


nor Milicent either. You shall both stay at 
home and take care of father. See! what Mr. 
Fenton has this morning given me ?” 

And the boy held out a deed for the prettiest 
little cottage and garden in the outskirts of Leek, 
and an order on a manufacturer to furnish it 
throughout, and also to tax his ingenuity for a 
bed and chair that should be especially adapted 
to aninvalid, for the use of Mr. Ashcroft. 

“ There, father,” said Richard, “ Mr. Fenton 
says.he thinks this is but a small return for all 
the trouble that we have had; so you see, he is 
tender-hearted, after all that we have said about 
his being so stern.” a 

Behold, then, the Ashcrofts settled in their 
new abode, away from the smoke and din of the 
factories—Richard and the two boys walking 
over to their work every morning before sunrise, 
and Mrs. Ashcroft and Milicent employed fully 
in sorting and placing the buttons at home. Mr. 
Fenton proved a firm friend to the family, and 
Richard is now foreman to the establishment, 
from which he was driven in disgrace twenty 


years ago. 


THE RIVER JORDAN. 


A correspondent of the Utica Herald, thus de- 
scribes the river Jordan : 

“ A line of green, low forest trees betrayed the 
course of the sacred river through the plain. So 
deep is its channel, and so thick is the forest that 
skirts its banks, that I rode within twenty yards 
of it before I caught the first gleam of its waters. 
I was agrecably disappointed. I had heard the 
Jordan described as an insipid, muddy stream. 
Whether it was contrast with the desolation 
around, or my fancy, that made its green banks 
so beautiful, | know not, but it did seem at that 
moment of its revelation to my longing eyes the 
perfection of calm and loveliness. It is hardly 
as wide as the Mohawk at Utica, but far more 
rapid and impassioned in its flow. Indeed, of 
all the rivers I have ever seen, the Jordan has the 
fiercest current. Its water is by no means clear, 
but it as little deserves the name of muddy. At 
the place where I first saw it, tradition assigns 
the baptism of our Saviour, and also the 
miraculous crossing of the children of Israel on 
their entrance into the promised land. Like a 
true pilgrim, I-bathed in its waters and picked a 
few pebbles from its banks, as tokens of remem- 
brance of the most familiar river in the world. 
Three miles below the spot where I now stand, 
the noble river—itself the very emblem of life— 
suddenly throws itself on the putrid bosom of 
the Dead Sea.” 


> 
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CHIDING. 
But I’! not chide thee; 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it; 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. 
Mend when thou canst; be better at thy 
I can be patient. SHaKSPEARE. 
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PARTED AND UNITED. 


[ORIGIN AL. ] 
A DREAM OF THE PAST. ~ 


BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


And now, when the day is dismal and droning, 

And the winds and the rain on my window are moaning, 
All alone, all alone, with the dreams of the past— 

And the lone fly hums while my heart beats fast— 

‘I trembling unreel the long, long skein, 

And back I float to my youth again. 


On the streams of the past am I now gaily riding, 
And along by the shores of my childhood am gliding ; 
My heart beats fast, for swéet Kitty is there, 
Withithe coinlike wealth of her golden hair : 

And her eyes yet smile with the orient gleam 

Of the sun-rays on a purple stream. 


The young Hebe and I—O, again we ’re a-roaming 

With a basket and rod where the blue waves are foaming, 
And the mulberries hang with berries ripe red 

On the rocks that shelve o’er the brooklet’s bed : 

And her tiny brown hands she makes in a dish, 

To hold, while I string the gay, shiny fish ; 


And her bare little feet o’er the gold sands are straying, 
And the cool loving waves around them are playing. _ 
O, how I envied the waters their bliss, 

Those rose-tinted feet so freely to kiss : 

And I wondered the bees came not to her lip, 

For redder or sweeter they never could sip! 


Then while the sun with his yellow robes flowing, 
Trailed o'er the hills and the cornfields a-growing, 
She laid down her head ’neath the emerald screen 
Of leaf and vine in an arbor green ; 

And slept ’mong the grass like an evening flower, 
While I watched by her side till the sunset hour. 
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PARTED AND UNITED. 


BY J. OAKES SIMMS. 


A BEAUTIFUL little cottage, surrounded by 
rich vines and standing almost at the entrance 
of a long grove of olives, was, in 1512, the abode 
of Ludovico Monaldi and his beautiful wife, 
Caterina. It was the sweetest situation in all 
Tuscany. Everything that art could do to sus- 
tain and embellish nature, had been gathered 
there by Monaldi, to make a residence fit for the 
wife he had chosen. Here they nestled, almost 
in the heart of the olive woods; and, in their 
peaceful retirement, they seemed scarcely to hear 
the distant hum of that terrible roar of warfare 
and destruction which the Spanish rule was in- 
flicting upon-that unhappy land. Day by day, 
Ludovico lingered in his beautiful home, dwell- 
ing secretly upon his country’s wrongs, yet 
dreading to break the silken chain which bound 
him there. His life was like a fairy dream, 


and Caterina was his queen—nay more, his 
angel. While he tended his own vines and 
gathered his olives, Caterina hovered around his 
steps, bearing the light burdens which he would 
playfully toss to her, and which he would after- 
wards snatch away, fearful that her delicate arms 
and hands would be isjured.° 

Towards the end of that terrible year, some 
wayfarer would occasionally seek shelter in the 
cottage, from those terrific storms of thunder 
and lightning, that seemed as if Heaven was 
pouring down its holy indignation upon the out 
rages committed in that wretched domain now 
prostrated by the Spanish oppressors. From 
the lips of these wanderers, Ludovico sometimes 
learned what was going on outside of his quiet 
premises. His blood fired at the thought— 
but still he could not endure the idea of leaving 
his sole treasute, even for his country. Besides, 
it seemed so hopeless—so utterly vain, to take up 
arms against such fearful odds. 

One night, a weary traveller dragged his tired 
limbs to his door. Caterina brought him fresh 
garments, and spread a little table with bread, 
grapes and wine, for his refreshment. After he 
had rested—for, at first, his weariness prevented 
him from speaking—he told his kind hosts that 
he had been pursued by some Spanish soldiers, 
almost to the edge of the wood; and that only 
the fearful flashes of lightning glaring upon their 
weapons had kept them from entering it. .They 
had already destroyed his home, killed his only 
relative, an uncle, whom he supported in his 
extreme old age, and a faithful servant who had 
carefully tended the old man. 

While he was yet speaking, a rustling was 
heard among the vines, and two ferocious look- 
ing Spaniards presented themselves, followed by 
eight or ten others. They seized the affrighted 
stranger, threw him upon the floor, and bound 
him with strong cords. 

“ For the love of Heaven, release him !’’ Said 
the beseeching voice of Caterina. One of the 
soldiers who seemed the head of the party, turn- 
ed his bold, fiery glances upon the beautiful wo- 
man who was kneeling beside the stranger. She 
shrunk away and took refuge by her husband, 
who until this moment had been intently occu- 
pied with the scene before him. Her frightened 
movement startled him ; and, when the Spaniards 
were busy with their victim whom they de- 
nounced as a spy, he signed to Caterina to go 
into another room. But she would not leave his 
side. Clinging to him with all her strength, she 
entreated him in a low whisper, to fly from the 
fate that seemed to await them both, and drew 
him almost to the door, — 
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“ Dog of an Italian?” thundered the man who 
commanded the band. “ Do you think to escape 
me? No; you shall share the fate of this vil- 
lain, for attempting to harbor a gpy.” 

It was vain to resist against a band of des- 
peradoes like these. They tore Ludovico from 
the convulsive grasp of his wife, leaving her 
fainting upon the floor, mercifully unconscious 
of her misery. The soldiers bound him to the 
miserable man beside him, and drove the two, 
like animals, before them along the road that led 
from the dwelling of Monaldi. 


Caterina awoke from her long trance after 
many hours, and found herself in a carriage, 
with the Spaniard by her side. Grief, horror and 
despair were depicted upon that young and 
beautiful face, as she lifted it towards the dark 
and scornful brow of her companion. As he 
turned and beheld her rising color, and the fran- 
tic effort she was making to free herself from the 
carriage, he laughed aloud. 

“Do you think to escape Juan de Guzman, 
lady?” he asked. “ Know that you are my 
prisoner. But be reasonable and quiet, and you 
shall be my queen.” * 

» “ Where is my husband?” she demanded. - 

“ Husband! do you call a fellow like that, 
your husband? Hush!” he continued, as her 
cries and shrieks increased. ‘Such sounds do 

_ not please my ear, even when they come from 
like yours.” 
rina bowed her head upon her hands and 
wept silently. So young and yet so wretched ! 
Her whole soul was concentrated in one thought, 
that of flying to meet her husband. Yet how to 
circumvent that embodied pride, haughtiness 
and sensuality, was past the art of the young 
and unsophisticated girl-wife. Alas! she had 
nothing to do but submit to her destiny, what- 
ever it might be. She spoke not again, until she 
found herself on the frontier of Parma. 


‘We pass over seven terrible years. Five of 
these years Ludovico Monaldi had remained in 
. captivity to the Spaniards. During that time, 
one continued scene of war, rapine and bloodshed 
had desecrated Florence and Prato; and the 
Cardinal de Medici looked on without attempt- 
ing to restrain the terrific acts of the cruel blood- 
hounds let loose over these unhappy lands. A 
writer, speaking of that period, says: ‘“‘Any eye 
that has once seen, any heart that has ever felt 
the native beauties of Florence; her gorgeous 
temples ; her time-worn battlements—her busy 
suburbs again stretching their snowy arms along 
the plain; the plain itself, wide-spreading and 


sparkling with innumerable villas, with frequent 
palaces, churches and convents; with hamlets, 
villages and far-distant towns; a garden rich in 
corn, in olives and in wine, and bounded by its 
many-colored hills, all equally embellished by the 
hand of taste, industry and refinement—he who 
has once seen this, may conceive what a glori- 
ous prize presented itself to the gaze of those 
rapacious hordes who, under the name of sol- 


diers, once ravaged and defaced it! And how 


sad the contrast when departed freedom cast a 
lingering glance over this scene of desolation, 
and sighed to think that all was vainly suffered 
in her cause !”” 

Yes! seven fearful years had the poor Caterina 
been the slave to her Spanish master. * All the 
delicate and precious refinements of her sex had 
been disregarded by him. He had been her task- 
master—her overseer, as well as her exacting 
lover. Wrapt in his haughty pride, he had 
sometimes derided her, sometimes taunted her 
with fiendish malice, for living in disobedience 
to her marriage vows! as if the poor trembling 
bird that has fallen into the fowler’s snare, could 
free itself if it would. Habited as a page, she 


‘waited on him day and night, subject to all his 


whims and caprices. If a tear dimmed her eye, 
he would brutally strike her, forgetting that 
proud dignity which every Spaniard either pos- 
sesses or affects. 

Hitherto, she had been closely watched to 
prevent her from attempting flight; but as Don 
Juan grew more attached to the pleasures of the 
table, indulging in wine to excess, he became 
more careless in watching. Indeed, he believed 
her spirit too broken and subdued to attempt it. 
He was mistaken. Beneath that calm exterior, 
an inward fire was burning fiercely, and was yet 
to burst out into inextinguishable flames. They 
were quartered at Parma, on the very confines of 
Tuscany, and Caterina’s heart was breaking to 
cross the bounds. She was still uncertain of her 
husband’s fate. For aught she knew, he was 
dead, or lingering out his miserable days in cap- 
tivity. 

One night, when her tyrant was slightly over- 
come with the unusual amount of wine he had 
taken, she rose from her unquiet slumber. Her - 
thoughts in sleep had been with Ludovico, and, 
in her waking moments, the impression still re- 
mained. Freedom! freedom from this life, even 
if it be by death. She cast a glance around the 
apartment. The open door showed her tyrant 
asleep, his sword still lying as he had placed it 
across his bed. All the servants, and Don Juan’s 
own body-guard were lying on the ground at the 
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front entrance of the dwelling, chosen by her 
tyrant as his temporary quarters. There was 
another entrarice leading from the frontier side of 
Tuscany ; and this way lay the stables. 

Caterina drew near the bed, seized the heavy 
sword, almost too ponderous for the white and 
delicate hand that lifted it. With a strength 
born of desperation, she plunged it into the 
warm and beating heart. Not a groan escaped 
him. One moment she gazed upon the face, and 
knew that he was dead, from the perfect stillness 
of every muscle. A purse lay beneath the pillow, 
and she took it without scruple. It was full of 
golden florins. Concealing this in some portion 
of her page’s dress, she proceeded softly to the 


stables and selected the fleetest charger—I)on 
Juan’s own favorite. She lifted her tiny figure 
till her lips reached his ear, and it seemed as if 
the intelligent animal almost knew the words she 
uttered ; for, instead of his usual rapid tramp- 
ling, he stepped softly and rubbed his head 
against her shoulder in token of his affection. 
Patting the beautiful head in return for his mute 
caress, she leaped lightly to the saddle and was 
off toward the frontier. 

One of the soldiers started as the horse’s heel 
struck a stone, opened his eyes, muttered a deep 


curse, and turned himself again to his slumber ; 


and then all was quiet and undisturbed, until the 
morning light brought the certainty of the last 
night’s work. Pursuit was useless. No one 
knew who was the missing page, nor what coun- 
try was his home ; nor had any suspicion of his 
sex been entertained by any of the chief's fol- 
lowers. 

Meantime, the lovely Italian moon was sweetly 
lighting Caterina on to her destination. The 
sense of freedom was almost delicious enough to 
cover the fear of pursuit; delicious enough, at 


least, to drown any feeling of remorse for the. 


deed that had secured that freedom. Her first 
thought was to bury herself in some secluded spot 
among the Alpine solitudes, and spend the rest 
of her days in penance for hercrime. But the 
longing, yearning desire to behold again the 
scene of her youthful happiness, and to know 
what had become of her husband, impelled her 
on toward her home. 

She had provided herself at a small village 
with a suit of woman’s apparel and a side-saddle ; 
but finding that she attracted too much attention, 
she purchased a light carriage, and hired a stout 
Tuscan to drive, while her own horse was also 
harnessed with the other. It was at the close of 
the third day, that she alighted at the door of a 
small inn, scarcely a stone’s throw from the olive 
grove that surrounded her former dwelling. 
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Ordering the driver to put up the tired horses, 
she set out on foot to the cottage. The long 
Italian twilight had almost merged itself into 
darkness, as she stole softly up the pathway 
which was lined on both sides with Provence 
roses and mignionette. ‘They were her favorites ; 
and as the well-remembered fragrance came 
wafting to her senses, she felt almost as if it were 
an earnest of the sweet forgiveness that might 
come, even to her. 

She paused as-the fragrant scent came by, and 
asked herself if she could bear to know that 
Ludovico had never returned from that long 
captivity ? if, indeed, she could bear to see others 
occupying that beloved home? They were hard 


questions; and to avoid them, shg half-staggered 
up the pathway toward a little wing that had 
been built for her especial use as a painting 
room ; for Caterina was an artist of no mean 
pretensions. There was a silver lamp suspended 
from the ceiling, and, by its light a man sat read- 
ing. His hair, where it caught the light, was 
quite gray; and the shoulders were bent and 
stooping. Yet something in the figure appealed | 
to her memory like one she had seen ; and, gently 
opening the latticed window, she stepped in. 
Her movement was so light that it did not dis-» 
turb the occupant of the room, until she passed 
directly before him. Could this be Ludovico? 
this man, he whom she had left in the full flush 
of youth and health? Was he indeed changed . 
into this old gray-haired man? She fell on 
knees, trembling in every fibre. One word only 
quivered on her pale lips ere she became insen- 
sible—the word forgive ! 

Then, all at once, Ludovico knew that his 
strange guest was the beloved—the long lost. 
Here, in her own room, he had watched her 
picture, her books, her easel on which a half- 
finished painting still remained as when she left 
it seven years ago. Here he had kept nightly 
vigil, living over again the terrible scenes of the 
past. And here, when she was restored by his 
loving cares, to life and consciousness, and had 
told him all that she had so deeply suffered, and 
then how and why she had sinned, he took her 
to his true heart, and breathed a fervent prayer 
that she might be spared to bless his future as 
she had the past—that both might forget those 
long, dark years, and live and die together. 

Another seven years—and Ludovico and 
Caterina have both embraced the principles of 
the great Reformer. Amidst the troublous times 
that afterwards fell upon Italy, they kept their 
simple faith pure and unsullied. Ludovico’s . 
prayer was answered. They lived on to extreme 
old age, and died almost at the same hour. 
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THE LORELEI. 


BY HENRY HEINE. 


I know not what it presages, 
This heart with sadness fraught; 
Tis a tale of the olden ages, 
That will not from my thought. 
The air grows cool and darkles ; 
The Rhine flows calmly on; 
The mountain summit sparkles 
In the light of the setting sun, 


There sits, in soft reclining, 
A maiden wondrous fair, 

With golden raiment shining, 
And combing her golden hair. 
With a comb of gold she combs it; 
And combing, low singeth she 


A song of strange, sweet sadness, 
A wonderful melody. 


The sailor shudders, as o’er him 
The strain comes floating by; 
He sees not the cliffs before him— 
He only looks on high. 
Ah, round him the dark waves, flinging 
Their arms, draw him slowly down; 
And this, with her wild, sweet singing, 
The Lorelei has done. 
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BY LEONARD A. STUDLEY. 


“Qxe little sou, sir—one little sou—for the 
holy virgin’s sake, one little sou!” 

Though begging is strictly prohibited in the 
streets of Paris, importunate addresses like the 
above, are nevertheless of very common occur- 
renc# Uncouth, outlandish, whining sounds 
they are, pitched in a high treble key, and always 
confined to the modest demand of a single sou, 
and that a “little ” one. 

It is the little Savoyards to whom I allude ; 
they who come all the way from their native 
mountains, while mere children, to seek their for- 
tunes, and furnish the great metropolis with 
chimney-sweeps, errand-boys, shoe-blacks, etc., 
and eventually water-carriers, street porters, and 
the like. And they are not singular, by the way, 
with their “little” sou. The word is one to 
which the French, or at all events the Parisians, 
seem particularly partial. The first time I ever 
entered a Gallic omnibus, I was soon followed 
by an enormously fat woman, a perfect Falstaff 
in petticoats, who meekly presented herself at 
the door, and asked for une petite place—a little 
place among us! And an old gentleman in the 
next street begged permission to bring a little dog 
with him—a Newfoundlander, as big as a calf! 
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Bat those juvenile Savoyards, though satisfied 


with little sous, are sturdy little beggars, never- 
theless. They run along by the side of the 
trottoir, with one eye fixed upon you, and the 
other roving about in search of a policeman. At 
the first glimpse of one, though half 4 mile 
away, the little fellow is off in a jiffy. 

One day, during my sojourn in Paris, as I was 
returning to my lodgings, I heard the above oft- 
repeated petition, and paid but little attention to 
it, till I heard one of the Savoyards ask fora 
“ little sou for little tete-creuse”’—little ‘“ hollow- 
head.” This epithet and this demand were 
something new tome. Applications for some- 
thing to fill hollow stomachs were common enough, 


but begging for means to supply the deficiencies 
of empty heads, was certainly a novelty. 

“What do you mean by ‘hollow-head? ” 
asked I, of the Savoyards. 

“ There he is,” replied the boys, pointing to a 
poor little atom of humanity, who was trotting 
along with them, and finding it a difficult thing 
to keep up. 

To have called him “ hollow-stomach ” would 
have been no misnomer, certainly ; for the poor 
boy was manifestly half starved. Thin and pale 
as he was, however, he was singularly beautiful. 
Nothing could exceed the dazzling purity of his 
skin, and the delicate chiselling of his classic 
features. And his eyes—his great, black, dreamy 
eyes—a nervous person would have been fright- 
ened, and a tender-hearted person might have 
wept at beholding them—so strange, and wierd, 
and wild they looked, and yet, so ineflably 
mournful. Yet, much as they expressed, there 
was a sad want of expression there ; and where 
all else was so bright, it was a melancholy thing 
to see the Promethean spark of intellect was 
either wanting altogether, or so dimmed and 
blurred as to make its existence doubtful. And 
yet, this very defect, accompanied as it was by so 
much that was attractive, appealed most power- 
fully to all active human sympathies. 

“ Where did he come from?” asked 1, of the 
vagabond Savoyards. 

“From the clouds,” replied promptly and 
confidently, a little fellow very nearly the boy’s 
own age, who had lately become the proud pos- 
sessor of all the stock in trade necessary for the 
establishment in business of an itinerant shoe- 
black. 

“ And what makes you think he came from 
the clouds ?” inquired I. 

“ Because we saw him on the Pont Neuf just 
after it began to rain, and some little frogs with 
him, and neither him nor the frogs was there 
before.” 
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“Very conclusively reasoned, indeed, my 
little man. And so you think it rains little frogs 
and little boys on the Pont Neuf, do you ?” 

“T’ve seen showers of frogs more’n once, but 
I never saw it rain boys before.” ; 

“ And how long has it been since little ‘ hol- 
low-head ’ came down ?” 

“ It’s almost two weeks.” 

“ And what does he do for a living ?” 

“ He eats bread, cheese and grapes.” 

“ But where does he get those articles ?” 

“ He takes little sous and buys ’em.” 

“ But where does. he get the sous ?” 

“ We gives ’em to him.” 

It was true. These little vagabonds had 
worked and begged for him as they did for them- 
selves. They might not have continued it very 
long, but such acts are not unusual among the 
members of this juvenile fraternity ; the news- 
boys of Paris—“ only more so.” 

I took the whole gang into a café, and asked 

them what they would have to eat. One said 
JSlutes, another a bavaroise ; one fellow wanted an 
omelette souffiée, and another a paté de foie gras! 
These two last epicures were not gratified, but 
most of them were supplied with the dainties 
they asked for, and which they had often heard 
of, but neverseen. Though I made very minute 
inquiries, they could tell me nothing more of 
their little cloud-born foundling. Nor could he 
give any account of himself. 

“ Can’t he speak at all ?” I asked. 

“No, monsieur; but he says some sort of 
gibberish to himself sometimes.” 

Ihad thought from the first that he looked 
very much like an English boy, so I tried him 
with my own language. He started at what was 
evidently a familiar sound, gazed earnestly at 
me, and for the first time smiled. This sudden, 
solitary smile, was one of the most beautiful; as 
well as one of the most melancholy sights I ever 
beheld. It was like a rainbow spanning the 
storm-cloud’s gloomy crest. The poor child 
spoke a few words of English, but there was 
little connection or meaning in them. Ill the 
information I could gain from what he said, was 
that his Christian name was probably Arthur, 
and that was only an inference. The poor boy’s 
head was truly a hollow one. And yet, it was a 
noble-looking head, and as far in appearance 
from an idiot’s as could well be imagined. The 
jewel had somehow been stolen away, but the 
casket that remained was a fitting envelope for 
the rarest of diamonds. It was an admirably 
formed head, as well as a most beautiful one. 

I tried for a long time, but could get nothing 
more out of him. As I have already remarked, 


he looked like an English boy, and the presump- 
tion thus created was confirmed by his tongue. 
I do not refer to the mere fact of his speaking 
English words. He might do that, and be an 
American. I mean that his accent, his mode of 
pronunciation, proved him to be English of Eng- 
land, and not American. A practised ear easily 
detects the ear-marks, or rather the tongue-marks, 
which distinguish the one from the other. 

I was going to England soon, and I deter. 
mined to take the little fellow with me, and try 
to get him a place where he might be properly 
taken care of. I therefore took him home with 
me, and had him bathed and washed, and proper- 
ly clothed. The clothes he had on were coarse 
and ragged. In a few weeks I left for England, 
but in that time the poor little foundling had so 
won upon my affections that I could not bear the 
thought of being separated from him. He was 
so handsome, so docile, so affectionate, that he 
stole into my heart before I was aware of it, and 
became fixed so firmly there, that I could not 
have dislodged him without greatly lacerating it. 
The very infirmity of the poor boy endeared 
him tome. He was utterly alone, and utterly 
helpless, and his magnificent though vacant eyes 
appealed to my sympathies more powerfully than 
if they had been sparkling with the highest order 
of intelligence. 

Good feeding and careful nurture soon made 
his pale cheeks round and rosy, and heightened 
his wonderful beauty. But the strange, wild, 
melancholy air, which had so attracted me at our 
first interview, was in no way subdued. Few 
could look at him without some feelings of pity, 
some kindly yearning struggling within them. 
He could not be termed an idiot, and there Were 
indeed moments when it seemed almost as if the 
truant intellect might be lured back to the tene- 
ment which I felt sure it must once have inhab- 
ited. But I learned eventually that all such 
hopes were futile. Some fitful flashes of mental 
electricity were occasionally visible, but they in- 
dicated only a casual and momentary reunion, 
from some accidental cause, of the intellectual 
circuit, which seemed hopelessly broken. 

The adopting and rearing of such a child may 
seem an uninviting task. It would certainly be 
a melancholy one, but melancholy things are not 
always unattractive, and there was much more 
of a pleasing than a painful nature in all that re- 
lated to this singular boy. Atall events, I loved 
him. If he had been as wise as the most know- 
ing of infant prodigies, I could not have loved 
him more. Having decided to retain possession 
of the child, unless he should be claimed by his 
relatives, one of the first things I did when I ar- 
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rived in London, was to look out for a suitable 
person to take care of him. Having spoken 
about it to the landlord of the hotel at which I 
stayed, he made some inquiries, and the next 
morning introduced to me a middle-aged woman, 
who appeared to me to be well qualified for the 
situation. I eventually agreed to take her on 
trial for a few weeks, and at the end of that time 
toemploy her permanently, if she suited me. 
She came the nextday. 

The evening of the day I engaged her, little 
Arthur happened to hear the word walnuts pro- 
nounced, and I was surprised at the emphatic 
manner in which he repeated it, calling it over 
perhaps a dozen times. It seemed, too, to re- 
main in his memory, and every now and then he 
would say softly to himself “‘ Walnuts.” I im- 
mediately sent for a plate of walnuts, and offered 
them to the boy. He ate one or two, but paid 
little attention to them, and still from time to 
time whispersed “walnuts.” He seemed after 
a while to have forgotten the word, but when I 
again pronounced it in his presence, it again at- 
tracted his attention, and it was easy to see that 
it had some peculiar significance for him. 

What could be the reason? Why should the 
word walnut interest him more than another ? 
The problem was a knotty one, and I puzzled 
over it a good deal, for I thpught it possible that 
some clue to the little fellow’s origin might lie 
hid within it. I tried him with all sorts of wal- 
nuts, but I soon saw it was none of them that he 
referred to. And if he didn’t mean walnuts by 
walnuts, what did he mean ? 

The woman I had engaged—the very respect- 
able looking Mrs. Jones—was punctual to her 
engagement, and was installed in suitable apart- 
ments. She seemed to be an intelligent and ju- 
dicious woman, and her conversation pleased me 
verymuch. The second day after her arrival, 
Mrs. Jones took little Arthur out for a walk in 
the park, and never came back again. I inquired 
about her friends and her previous history, but 
all L could learn was, that she had lived awhile 
with a sister of the landlord’s, and borne a good 
character while with her. 

It was a matter of astonishment, even to my- 
self, how keenly I felt this occurrence. I tray- 
@sed every quarter of London, and a goodly 
portion of Great Britain, and spent more money 
than I could well afford, in searchings and ad- 
vertisements—and all to no purpose. Witha 
heavy heart I returned to America, Many and 
many atime I thought of the poor little mind- 
less boy, and wondered what could have become 
of him. It required many new impressions to 
obscure my remembrance of him. 
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After the lapse of four years, I made a second 
visit to England. In London I put up at the 
same hotel as before, and was welcomed by the 
same landlord. The circumstances vividly re- 
called poor little Arthur to my mind, and the 
abrupt and unpleasant termination of my adven- 
ture. “I thought of the child and his probable 
fate continually. 

One day I saw in the Times newspaper, an 
advertisement for a number of servants for the 
country establishment of Sir Charles Willough- 
by, of Walnuts, Devonshire. Walnuts! The 
moment my eye lit upon the word, it seemed to 
run through my whole system like an electric 
shock, and from that instant I felt a conviction— 
blind, baseless, ridiculous, if you will, but for all 
that as strong as adamant—that this Devonshire 
Walnuts had something to do with my poor, 
lost Arthur. Here the poor child had disap- 
peared like the morning dew, leaving no trace 
behind him—and here I believed I had found a 
clue, which, if rightly followed up, would even- 
tually enable me to find him. 

Sir Charles Willoughby, in person, was to be 
found at Morley’s hotel, Trafalgar Square, where 
candidates for places were directed to apply. I 
felt an intense desire to see what manner of man 
this Devonshire baronet was, and I took the only 
course I could think of which would enable me 
to see and converse with him. I metamorphosed 
myself into an English footman, and called at 
Morley’s to solicit employment. 

Though it were never so true that language 
was given to man to enable him to conceal his 
thoughts, it would remain equally true, that in 
spite of all the tongue can do, the face will often 
prove a tell-tale. It is one of nature’s never- 
failing laws, that bad passions, long indulged, 
will set their seal upon the human countenance. 
It was so with Sir Charles Willoughby, and no 
amount of dissimulation on his part could per- 
suade the shrewd observer that he was anything 
else but a heartless, unprincipled, bold, bad man. 
He was not past the middle age, and he was re- 
markably handsome and ceremoniously polite. 
But about his full red lip, and upon his smooth, 
white brow, and in his bright, black eye, lurked 
characters, not hard to decipher, which when 
put together, spelled a word that looked less like 
man than devil. 

These observations I made while Sir Charles 
was examining me and my credentials, and so 
fally convinced was I of their trpth, and so 
greatly did they increase the suspicions I had 
already conceived, that I at once formed the ree- 
olution of carrying my masquerade much fur 
ther than I had originally intended ; and when 
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the baronet signified his willingness to employ 
me, I immediately closed with the offer, and left 
the room an engaged footman. Three days after- 
wards, with half a dozen fellow-menials in livery, 
I accompanied my master into Devonshire. We 
found that “‘ Walnuts ” was not named without 
areason. The groves of fine old walnut trees in 
the park could not be surpassed in Britain. “ Wal- 
nuts ” was a fine old manorial residence, a part 
of which was very old indeed, and almost in ruins. 
As a matter of course, these antiquated apart- 
ments had their ghosts, and this was said to be 
the reason why the servants were so frequently 
changed. With one exception, there was not a 
servant in the house who had been there more 
than one year. This was Ratcliffe, the valet of 
Sir Charles. He was a taciturn man, about forty 
years of age, and anything but a favorite with 
the servants. He had lived with his present mas- 
ter, no one knew how long. My first object was 
to get some knowledge of their family history. 
For this purpose, I was obliged to make inquiries 
out of the house. Ratcliffe was the only one of 
the servants who knew anything, and the idea of 
undertaking to “pump” him was utterly pre- 
posterous. The little I could learn was not of a 


very satisfactory nature. I was interested, how- 
ever, in hearing that the name of the last baronet 
was Arthur, and that he was the elder brother of 


Sir Charles. He had married and gone to Italy, 
where he perished with his wife and child—it was 
supposed of an epidemic fever. It was at his 
death, that Sir Charles succeeded to the estate 
and title. His youth had been a very wild one. 
I had been some weeks in gleaning this infor- 
mation, and was now turning my attention to 
the exploration of the old part of the house, and 
unless something encouraging should occur 
within a few days, I was resolved to throw up 
my commission. None of my fellow-servants, 
except Ratcliffe, dared to go near the old wing 
at night. Various ghostly sights and sounds 
were, by common rumor, connected with these 
ancient rooms and corridors. But the chief one 
among the ghosts was a female figure, robed in 
white, which walked there between midnight and 
morning. It was popularly supposed to be the 
departed spirit of a certain heiress of the Wil- 
loughbys, who, years ago, had gone mad and 
killed herself—“ all for love.” 
To most of the upper rooms of the old wing 
I had no difficulty in gaining access, but the main 
corridor, which communicated with the apart- 
on the ground floor of this portion of the 
house, was always locked. To the door of this 
passage, however, I had obtained a key, and 
was determined to use it. The night after I got 
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hold of it, I waited until the house was quiet, 
and then rose and made for the haunted corridor. 
There was a bright moon, and I thought it best 
to take no light. I was always armed. My key 
answered the purpose admirably, and in a few 
minutes I was within the much-dreaded 

I advanced cautiously, peering into all the rooms, 
right and left. Presently I came to a staircase, 
which I ascended, but was stopped by a door, 
locked and barred. This door opened in the di- 
rection of Sir Charles’s own private apartments, 
Descending, I continued to advance till I reached 
the end of the passage, or at least, a door which 
stopped my further progress. I could do nothing 
but turn back, which I did unwillingly, and ill. 
pleased with the unproductiveness of my essay, 
I had retraced my steps nearly half way, when 
aslight noise behind me, caused me to wheel 
about precipitately. I saw nobody, but there 
was a light shining through one of the doors be- 
hind me, and I thought I also heard a slight 
rustling, as of someone moving. There was an 
open door close beside me. I popped into the 
room to which it belonged, and ensconced myself 
behind the door, where I could peep out into the 
passage. I had hardly done so, when a tall, 
white figure emerged from the door through 
which I had seen the light shining. 

That this was the ghost I had no doubt, and 
that it was nota ghost I had just as little. It 
stalked slowly towards me with a lighted taper 
in its hand. As it came nearer, I began to dis- 
tinguish its features. They interested me, and 
well they might, for they were those of the 
“highly respectable Mrs. Jones,” whom I had 
employed to take care of little Arthur! She 
passed within two feet of me, ascended the stairs 
of which I have spoken, passed through the 
door, and locked and barred it after her. When 
she was gone, I explored the room from which 
she issued, and found the door through which 
she must have entered it, but like the others, it 
was locked. As I was slowly returning along 
the corridor, I heard some one again opening the 
door at the head of the stairs. Expecting to see 
Mrs. Jones again, I slipped into one of the 
rooms as before. It was Mrs. Jones, but she 
had acompanion. It was Sir Charles Willoughby 
himself. They came towards me, and as they 
passed, I heard the baronet say—‘“ One of the 
new servants is very inquisitive, Ratcliffe tells 
me. If he becomes too curious, I will serve him 
as I did Foster.” 

A blasphemous oath confirmed this declaration. 
I knew that Foster had been my predecessor as 
second footman, and it was believed he had ab- 
sconded with some silver spoons. I saw Sir 
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Charles’s face as he spoke of him; it was the 
very face I would give (were I a painter) to a 
fiend incarnate. The two passed on, and dis- 
appeared through the door at the far end of the 
passage, which they locked, but not before I had 
seen that it opened upon a descending staircase. 
By-and-by Sir Charles returned alone, and passed 
out the same way he entered. I listened for 
some time, but all remained quiet, and I stole 
away to my own chamber. 

What I had seen gave me food for thought. 
Mrs. Jones’s presence proved to me I had blun- 
dered on the right walnut ; the question now was, 
how to crack it, and get at the kernel of the 
mystery which had so baffled me. The next day 
I was at work in the cellar, clearing out an old 
wine-vault. I was all alone, and could ruminate 
at leisure. My reflections were somewhat sud- 
denly interrupted. I wanted to move out of my 
way an old beam, which had been imbedded in 
the wall. It was now very loose, and when I 
gave it a pull, it came down with a crash, and a 
shower of stones and dirt, making a great hole 
in the wall. Behind this hole was a cavity I de- 
termined to explore. I procured a light, and 
clambered over the rubbish into it. These cellars 
were beneath the old wing of the mansion, and 
the walls were in many places very much dilapi- 

dated. I had advanced perhaps fifty feet, when 
I heard a human voice. I stopped and listened. 
It came through the wall on the left side, where 
it had partially fallen down. I asked who was 
there. The only answer was a groan several 
times repeated. ‘‘ Can poor little Arthur be im- 
mured in that dungeon ?” I said to myself. I was 
resolved to find out. I went back to the wine- 
vault, and returned with a crowbar I had been 
using. Half an hour’s work enabled me to get 
through what proved to be the back wall of a 
vaulted chamber, some fifteen feet square. In- 
stead of a boy, I found a man, pale, feeble and 
attenuated, with long matted hair and beard, and 
evidently insane. He was continually repeating 
the names of “ Anna” and “ Arthur,” with oc- 
casionally a moan which made me shudder. As 
the miserable man sat on his straw pallet, gazing 
vacantly at me, I saw that he had little Arthur’s 
eyes, even-to their expression. While watching 
him, I heard a light footstep without, the door 
was unlocked, and Mrs. Jones entered! As she 
came in, I stepped behind the door, and while 
her back was turned, shut and locked it with the 
key she had left in the lock. Whenshe saw me, 
she started back and screamed faintly. 

“ Mrs. Jones,” said I, “I see you know me. 
I have only a word or two to say to you. Do as 
Itell you, and I will befriend you as far as I can; 


refuse, and you, as well as your infamous employ- 
er, shall meet with the utmost rigor of the law. 
I know that is Sir Arthur Willoughby, and I 
know his son Arthur is in these dungeons.” 

Before I had finished, Mrs. Jones fell on her 
knees, begged for mercy, and assured me she 
would have confessed everything long ago, if she 
had not been afraid Sir Charles would take her 
life, as he certainly would. 

“You need have no fear of him,” said L 
“ Though his insane brother and nephew cannot 
hold this property, the power it confers will not 
be his much longer. All I want you to do now 
is to set little Arthur at liberty, and then let us out 
by the back door of the old wing.” 

I had been speaking at random to Mrs. Jones, 
and taking for granted what I only guessed at, 
but I had hit the mark. Ina few minutes Ar- 
thur was at liberty, and we brought him back to 
the cell where his father was, whom he had not 
seen for five years. He was grown, but not 
much changed. He did not recognize me. As I 
was leading him to his father, a noise at the door 
caused me to turn round, and as I did so, Isaw 
the face of Sir Charles Willoughby, with every 
bad passion that agitates the heart of man con- 
centrated there in one focus of horrible malignity. 

“ Die, traitress!”’ he said, and before I could 
advance a single step, he had plunged a dagger 
into the heart of Mrs. Jones. I had hardly time 
to draw a bowie-knife, when he sprang upon me. 
The fury which animated him was almost super- 
natural, but I was younger and a stronger man 
than he. Iwas anxious to disarm him, and I 
would have done so, ‘if his fellow-scoundrel, Rat- 
cliffe, had not appeared upon the scene, armed 
with a heavy club, The moment I saw this, I 
began to press upon my adversary with all my 
strength, for I now felt that it was his life, or 
mine. The valet aimed a tremendous blow at 
my head. I sprang aside and partially avoided 
it, while at the same instant almost, I drove my 
knife to the hilt in Charles Willoughby’s throat. 
The bludgeon had descended on my shoulder, 
and momentarily paralyzed my left arm, but the 
blow was not repeated. Ratcliffe saw that his 
master had received the punishment due to his 
crimes, and immediately fled with the greatest 
precipitation. ‘During the combat the insane fath 
er and son had stood within a few feet of us, and 
both had been plentifully sprinkled by the life- 
blood of brother and uncle. The excitement of 
both was painful to behold. I gazed at them 
with intense interest. Sanity and insanity hung 
trembling in the balance, as if a feather’s weight 
would cause one or the other to preponderate. 
As they stood face to face, a dim consciousness 
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of each other’s identity was evidently dawning 
upon their benighted minds, while both were 
struggling piteously with the mental darkness 
which still prevented full and perfect recogni- 
tion. 

Apin might have been heard to drop, as the 
boy whispered doubtfully, “Papa!” The spell 
was broken. 

“ Arthur—my child! my child!” shrieked 
the father, as he clasped his long lost boy 
to his heart. And both were from that mo- 
ment as sound and sane as any of their race. 

I will not dwell upon what remains to be told. 
Charles Willoughby was the victim of passions 
fostered and rendered .ungovernable by long in- 
dulgence. He loved the bride of his elder broth- 
er, Anna Osburne, and to revenge her rejection 
of him, murdered her in the presence of her hus- 
band and child,both of whom became insane from 
the terridle shock. This happened at Naples. 
The murderer found means to prove the death of 
both, and to get his brother secretly immured at 
the old wing, at Walnuts. Little Arthur was 
first abandoned in the streets of Paris, and after- 
wards stolen from me, when I tried to preserve 
him, and taken to Walnuts also, where he was 
found as I have stated. 

Ratcliffe was eventually caught, and with 
difficulty escaped the gallows. He was trans- 
ported. My little Arthur still lives, and is now 
Sir Arthur Willoughby, and the best and truest 
friend I have on earth. 


WE PASS FOR WHAT WE ARE. 

A man passes forwhat heis worth. Very idle 
is all curiosity concerning other people’s estimate 
of us, and all fear of remaining unknown is not 
less so. If aman knows that he can do any- 
thing—that he can do it better than any one 
else—he has a pledge of acknowledgment of that 
fact by all persons. The world is full of judg- 
ment days, and into every assemblage that a 
man enters, in every action he attempts, he is 
gauged and stamped. In every troop of boys 
that whoop and run in each yard and square, 
a new comer is well and accurately weighed in 
the course of a few days, and stamped with his 
right number, as if he had undergone a formal 
trial of his strength, , and temper. A 
stranger comes from a distant school with a 
ter dress, trinkets in his ets, with airs and 
pretensions. An older boy says to himself, 
**Jt’s no use, we shall find him out to-morrow.” 
Waldo Emerson. 


+ +. 


INNOCENT WELCOME TO EVIL. 
How thou art like the daisy in Noah’s meadow, 
On which the foremost drop of rain fell warm 
And soft at evening ; so the little flower 
Wrapped up its leaves, and shut the treacherous water 
Close to the golden we! e of its breast— 
Delighting in the touch of that which led 
The showers of oceans, in whose 
Tritons and lious of the sea were warring.— 
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HISTORY OF SIBERIA. 


The government of Western Siberia has just 
published an official document giving an account 
of that country asa penal colony—with a brief 
sketch of its previous history. From this it ap- 

that in the sixteenth cen Siberia was 
nhabited by hordes of Tartar origin, and that in 
1580 the celebrated Jermak, hetman of the Cos- 
sacks of the Don, invaded it at the head of 6000 
men, and succeeded after several bloody battles, 
in taking Sibir, the chief city of the country, 
The hetman, finding that his resources were too 
limited to hold so extensive a country, ceded his 
conquest to Ivan IV., and Siberia has ever since 
formed part of the Russian empire. The first 
strangers who settled there were Cossacks, Stre- 
litzes and a few gold diggers ; but after a time it 
was selected as a place of exile for Russian state 
criminals. Peter the Great sent his Swedish 
risoners there, and the Czarina Anne had the 
inhabitants of whole vi transported there for 
refusing % work for their lords. On the aboli- 
tion of the punishment of death by Elizabeth in 
1745, Siberia was regularly organized as a penal 
colony, and transportation thither was the pun- 
ishment for all sorts of crimes. The exiled 
nobles were generally sent to Berezove, to work 
in the crown gold mines there, and the names of 
the first families in the empire may be seen on 
tombs in the cemetery of that place. In 1833 an 
office was established at Tobolsk, where the name 
of every exile and his residence were registered. 
In 1842 more perfect rules were laid down, ac- 
cording to which every tribunal in the empire 
arly forwards to Tobolsk the names and 
offences of all persons condemned to exile, and 
each on his arrival was sent to the residence ap- 
inted for him. . The governor of Western 
Siberia sends a yearly list to St. Petersburg of all 
the convicts that have arrived. The last pub- 
lished return comes down to January 1, 1855, 
according to which the persons who reached 
Siberia in 1854 were 7530, of whom 5649 were 
men, 1134 women, and 747 children. The con- 
dition of exiles in Siberia has much improved 
within the last few years. 
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AN INDEPENDENT BARBER. 

Of course, in every village some individuals 
are to be found more original than the rest. 
Among the worthies of this description living at 
Guisley, the parish clerk and barber deserves 
special mention, as being a man who piques him- 
self somewhat highly upon his literary attain- 
ments; a specimen of which, illustrative of the 
writer’s character and of his eminence in his pro- 
fession, might have been seen not long ago pinned 
up in his window. Here is a copy :—‘ Notice.— 

hat I begin of shaving on Saturdays at 5 o’clock 
for one half-penny till 8 o’clock. After 8 o’clock 
1 penny till 9 o’clock. After 9 o’clock I shall 
— myself wether I shave or not. Saturday 

oon from 12 to 1 o’clock,1 half-penny. Razors 
cleaning up, 11-2 apiece. Going out to shave, 
one po 5 out of town, 2d. Now i shall be 
very glad to shave any person that feels it worth 
their pleasure to come and pay like men, and not 
get shaved and never come no more when they 

ve got one penny or 1 1-2 on. If it is not 
worth one penny, let your beard grow.” —Fraser’s 
Magazine. 
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THE SPIDER’S DREAM. 


BY FP. MESERVE HAYES. 


Amerry black spider was weaving a web 
In a corner dark and sly ; 

The silken meshes with anxious care 

He wove with skill in silence there, 

And thought, as he strengthened his cunning lair, 
How many a buzzing, unwary fly 
Would tangle his feet, as he glided by, 

In the web, where danger is not he deems: 

And the spider smiled at such cheering dreams. 


The nimble spider his palace built, 

As the night hours wore away, 
And at length his weary task was o’er: 
When, falling asleep by the open door, 
He dreamed of the happy days of yore— 

Of the many flies that had been his prey: 
Of the bees he had caught in a sultry day, 
When they sought the shade of his corner sly, 
Thinking not that spiders were lurking nigh. 


In dreams the spider went back again 
To the scene of his childish years; 
Once more he dwelt in his early home, 
A pleasant spot ‘neath an old church dome, 
But the gay young spider wished to roam. 
His brothers’ prayers, his sisters’ tears, 
His kind old parents’ warning fears, 
Came back to his mind as plain as when 
He bade adieu to his much-loved den. 


But anon the <pider trembled with fright, 
For a change came o’er his dream ; 
He thought that darkness reigned over the earth, 
That hushed were the sounds of noisy mirth ; 
As he lay in his web near the kitchen hearth, 
He saw—though perchance it strange may seem, 
It’s full as true as the rest of the dream— 
Of those murdered flies, a ghostly band, 
Come back again from that unknown land. 


And well might the spider tremble with fear, 
In his corner dark and sly ; 
For every unearthly, elfish sprite 
Was gleaming with strange fantastic light, 
That dazzled the eyes of the spider bright. 
At length his quivering form they spy, 
And thus outspoke a goblin fly : 
“ Thou hast caused our death—we come for thee ; 
Ere the sunlight comes thou shalt dwell with me!”’ 


The buzzing of shadowy wings had ceased, 
And the spider rubbed his eyes : 
When he saw through the gray of the morning’s gloom 
The onward sweep of the housemaid’s broom ; 
And reading therein a fearful doom, 
He wrapped himself in his winding-sheet— 
The web he had wove for his victims’ feet— 


tue, will ordinarily witness their 
and wretched manhood. 
16 
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BY MRS. J. G. AUSTIN. 


Marran, Kate and I, whose name is Ellinor, 
commonly contracted to Nelly, were invited this 
summer to spend a month with our friend and 
schoolmate, Susy Brandon. Sue lives with her 
uncle upon an island, an island all his own, too— 
a little emerald gem dropped beside the main 
land, just like a “kiss” beside the seal on an 
old-fashioned letter. Nor is the ‘proprietor less 
unique than the island. “Uncle George,” as we 
all called him, is a bachelor and lives alone like 
Robinson Crusoe, except for a female Friday or 
two, and the company of his niece and her friends 
in vacation. His life has been (so far) spent in 
choice society—Chaucer and Spenser, Shaks- 
peare and Herbert, varied with the Angel in the 
Honse, and Tennyson’s Princess, having been 
his constant companions, until his whole nature 
has become saturated with their tender chivalry 
and graceful love of woman. 

He can’t see us now (if he ever did) the least 
bit as we really are—we are all fairies and god- 
desses, Florence Nightingales and Joans d’ Are to 
him. It is a trying thing for a conscientious fe- 
male (thyself, for instance), who is thoroughly 
aware of her own follies, frailties and imperfec- 
tions, to be watched, attended and admired, as if 
she were a condensation of Minerva, Diana and 
Venus, come down to walk the earth a little, and 
give poor ignorant mankind a glimpse of Olym- 
pian perfection. Nevertheless, to this painful 
estimate is every woman (especially should she 
be young and fair) who approaches Uncle George 
Brandon, obliged to submit. How he could ad- 
mire us four girls, however, and all with equal 
admiration, is what I cannot understand, for sure- 
ly never were four more diverse specimens of 

brought under one roof. 

First, there’s Sue, his own niece, adopted and 
educated by him from her childhood. Well, she’s 
the dearest girl, and I love her, O, ever so much, 
but I can’t help believing that she’s a little, just 
a little commonplace. Some people say she’s 
stupid, heavy, and I don’t know what beside, 
but I only say she’s commonplace, and love her 
just as much as if I didn’t, Then, there’s Kate— 
Kate, the beauty and the wit, the queen and the- 
terror of us all—Kate, whose black eyes flash so 
when she is angry (about once a day), that it 
makes you wink and catch your breath to meet 
them—proud Kate, passionate Kate, glorious, 
glowing Kate, whom I love with-all my strength, . 
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And fell to the floor, never more to rise: , 
The ghastly prey of those phantom flies. gy 

The paral who lects to sow in the infancy ’ 
of his children, of crests vir- 


and with whom I quarrel incessantly. Next, is 
Marian, delicate, fair-haired, sentimental little 
Marian, always murmuring poetry to herself, and 
taking care not to wet her feet—Marian, whom 
we all love, and scold, and coddle from morning 
till night, as if she were really a baby, but yet 
Marian, who is quite capable, when the hour shall 
come, of those heroic achievements with which 
women of her fragile and nervous temperament 
haye so often put to shame, not only their strong- 
ersisters, but mighty man himself. 

As for myself, or rather for Nelly (I intend, 
with the reader’s gracious permission, to retire 
into the third person), she is a person of whom 
L could tell so much, that I will say nothing, and 
8o.on with my story. 

Our island—which by the way, we call Avilion, 
after the mystic isle where King Arthur and 
Queen Genevieve, with all their train of beauty 
and of chivalry, are waiting, waiting ever, for 
the hour that shall call them back to reign in 
Britain—our island lies in the harbor of an old 
seaside town, called—O dear, my treacherous 
memory! To think that I should forget the. 
name of that dear old town! Well, call it Sea- 
town, that will do well enough. 

The people of Seatown understand the art of 
living—while they are young, they dance, sing, 
ride, walk, boat, and go to picnics, in the most 
unremitting fashion. Grown older, they read 
Carlisle, Ruskin, Hugh Miller, and. study Ger- 
man and talk transcendentalism, just as unre- 
mittingly—there is always something going on 
in the way of amusement. We girls were natur- 
ally included im the younger set, and invitations 
to this or that merry-making poured in as fast 
as, we could accept them, for we seldom made up 
our minds to refuse, and there were marvellously 
few fine days on which the Seagull, with Uncle 
George at the helm, did not carry a merry freight 
to Seatown. 

It is, however, an original and startling theory 
of my own, that too much of any luxury. be- 
comes tiresome, a mournful proof of which theory 
exists in the fact, that we. four girls, not one of 
us-over twenty, began to talk contemptuously of 
amusements, to affect blas¢é and fastidious views 
of life, to comment. with severity upon our dane- 
ing partners, and to look with scorn upon ow 
new female acquaintances. We delighted Uncle 
George by discovering that the heroines of poetry 
were seldom represented as excelling in the 
schottische, or as attending picnic paxties—we 
declined an invitation to a private. concert, and, 
commenced reading the Faery Queen aloud, in. 
the arbor beneath the beech-trees. 

In fact, we were fast becoming too ethereal for 
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this world, when on the afternoon of the Spen- 
serian seance, an unexpected stumbling-block was 
thrown in our upward path, in the shape of a 
grand military and fancy ball, to be given on oc- 
casion of a visit from the True Blue Invincibles 
of Boston, to the Cherrycoat Corps of Seatown. 
Invitations to this festivity arrived in the form of 
four little notes politely delivered by an outward- 
bound fishing-party, and were—alas, for human 
consistency—immediately accepted, as thus : 

Kate—“ A fancy ball! TI’ll be a sultana!” 

Marian—“ There’s room for se many romantic 
characters !” 

Susy—* I’ve got a dress all ready, too!” 

Nelly—* Fancy the Cherrycoat corps in their 
regimentals !’” 

The matter thus tacitly decided, all four rushed 
into the house, leaving the Faery Queen alone 
in the arbor (where she got terribly soaked that 
night), to tell Uncle George of the ball, and ask 
his opinion of our dresses and characters. Upon 
this ensued a long consultation, the result of 
which was, that all Uncle George’s suggestions 
were dismissed as poetical and appropriate, bat 
impracticable, and we decided upon the common- 
place but easily “got up” characters of a sul- 
tana for Kate, Lucy Ashton for Marian, a flower- 
girl for Sue, and a gipsey fortune-teller for Nelly. 
The next step was to prepare the costumes, ma- 
terials for which were amply furnished forth in 
sundry chests and boxes, which had stood un- 
disturbed for many a long year in the garret of 
the old house. 

The evening arrived, and suitably muffled in 
water-proot burnous and great shawls, with airy 
handkerchiefs tied over heads which scouted the 
possibility of catching a cold, we embarked in 
the Seagull, and after a pleasant but uneventful 
voyage, we stepped upon the pier at Seatown, 
in the gloaming of a summer evening. 

“Now, girls,” said Unele George, who chose 
to return to the island, instead of attending the 
ball—* now, girls, enjoy yourselves more than 
ever you did before, and be ready for me to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock—it wont do to 
trust the tide any later than that.” 

“Yes, uncle,” said four voices, as the sultana, 
the flower-girl, the gipsey and Lucy Ashton, each 
held out a hand, and received upon it such a kiss 
as Bayard might have pressed upon the hand of 
Anne de B 

A few minutes later, the four arrived at the 
house of Susy’s Aunt Wilson, where the impor- 
tant mystery of dressing was to take place, the 
“bandboxes ” having been despatched thither in 
the morning. The solemn rites having been 


performed, and every one having sufficiently ad- 
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mired herself and her companions, the party set 
out; aécompanied by Mrs. Wilson and her son, 
for the scene of the festivities. 

Of the ball it is unnecessary to say more, than 
that it was like most other such occasions—very 
delightful to the young and pretty, who had plenty 
of partners and admiration, very tedious to those 
side-lights who were forced to sit the whole eve- 
ning languidly contemplating the’ dances in 
which they were no longer urged to join. It was 
three o’clock, A. M., when four dusty-looking 
ghosts, in various stages of exhaustion and drow- 
siness, stepped from the door of Assembly Hall 
into the pale light of a waning moon. 

“Nelly,” whispered Kate, “it would be much 
pleasanter to sleep at Avilion to-night, than in 
Mrs. Wilson’s spare chamber.” 

“Decidedly, ma belle. Let us go.” 

“But how are we to get there?” asked the 
siilltana, a little fretfully. 

“We'll manage it, Marian dear. How roman- 
ti¢é the harbor would look in this wierd 
moonlight 

“0 charming! Can’t we go down to-night ?” 
asked the little one, snapping at the bait. 

“ And be home to breakfast with Uncle George, 
Sue,” added Nelly, suggestively. 

“Yes, he would be very much pleased—I wish 
wé could—but how can we go?’ asked Sue, 
looking at her cousin John. 

“If you really wished for a sail,” began the 
young man, his mind evidently between the du- 
ties of hospitality, and the duty of making him- 
self agreeable. 

“We really do,” exclaimed Kate and Nelly. 

“I could easily find a boat—” 

“Nonsense, John,” interposed his mother, “it 
is folly to talk of sch a thing. The young la- 
dies ‘need a sound sleep and a warm breakfast, 
nidre than they do moonshine and romance.” 

“| really think, Aunt Wilson,” said Sue, quiet- 
ly, “that we had better go, if Cousin John will 
také us down. I had much rather do so if the 
gitls feel able, for I know how much Uncle 
George depends on a cheerful breakfast-table, 
aiid we aré going back to school next week.” 

“ And the moonlight on thdse great black rocks 
off’ Light-house Point,” murmured Marian. 

“I, for one, have no sort of desire to go to 
sléep,” remarked Kate. 

“ And we are ‘wilfal maids’ that ‘maun hae 
ou way,’ so please, Mrs Wilson, say we may go,” 
concluded Nelly. And the good lady, withdraw- 
ing her opposition, the party only returned to the 
house for their wraps, and then were escorted by 
Mf. Wilson to the boat which he had engaged 
while they were tying their bonnets. 


“ The tide’s. a’most out—dunno bat we shall 
git grounded on some o’ them flats ’twixt here 
and the isling,” growled our boatman, as hé 
pushed off and took to his oars, for there was 
hardly the ghost of a breeze. 

“You know the channel well, eh, Thomson ?” 
asked Mr. Wilson, a little anxiously. 

“Pooty well—but you see I most alluz goes 
out with my brother, an’ he sails the craft, whilst 
I hauls the pots.” 

“ Haul the pots ?” half-asked Marian. 

“Yis’m, the lobster-pots. Jim and I aré 
lobsterers.”” 

“OY!” replied the young lady, vacantly, and 
the conversation dropped into silence. ; 

The little boat, meantime, urged on with sail 
and oars, made her way steadily along, scraping 
now and then the crest of some submerged rock, 
or tangling in the long seaweed of the flats, until 
more than half the distance was overpast, and’ 
most of the party, lulled by the monotonous dip 
of the oars, had lapsed into silence, meditation, 
and sleep. All at once, the keel grated more 
viciously and decidedly than ever upon some ob- 
stacle, paused a moment, as if in consideration, 
and finally settled calmly down, evidently decided 
to remain where it was, for some hours at least, 
In vain Ben Thomson, rising to his feet, and fix- 
ing the blade of his oar in the sand, tried to push 
off—in vain, springing into the water, and placing 
his sturdy shoulder to the bows, did he essay to 
shove off. The boat was fast, and the tide rapid- 
ly deserting her. 

“?Taint no use—'taint nary bit o’ use,” growled. 
the lobsterer, at last, hoisting himself into the 
boat, and throwing himself down on the bottom, 
in a wet, surly heap. ‘We're here, and here 
we've got to stay, till the tide floats us off,” he 
added, by way of consolation. 

“ And when will that be ?” asked Mr. Wilson, 
testily. 
“*Bout four o’clock now, aint it? Well, I 

reckon we'll get off by nine,” replied the man, 

coolly. 

“Five hours! Too bad, by Jupiter! And 
what in the world did you get on here for?” asked 
Mr. Wilson, now quite angry. 

“Waal, capting,” returned Ben, growing all 
the cooler and more deliberate, as the other be- 
came hot and vivacious. “I dunno as I had any 
pertikler objec’ in comin’ here, an’ I dunno as it’s” 
any pertikler advantage to me to be here—more’n 
all that, I’m a goin’ to get off jest as soon’s ever 
I ken, an’ till I ken, I’m goin’ asleep.” 

With which declaration of independence, Ben 
Thomson coiled himself up on a pile of bags, 
rope, ett., in the bows of the boat, and in ‘a very 
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few minutes was actually fast asleep. The rest 
of the party, after a few pettish exclamations, 
subsided into weary silence, and finally into slum- 
ber, with the exception of Marian, who, poor 
child, was too thoroughly uncomfortable to sleep, 
and Nelly, who was revolving a somewhat daring 


“© dear, how chilly I feel,” murmured little 
Marian, looking white and ghostly in the dim 
light of early dawn. 

“Take my shawl, pet,” whispered Nelly, 
drawing it off, and wrapping it around the droop- 
ing form beside her. 

“But you need it as much as I—good gra- 
cious, what are you going to do ?” exclaimed she, 
with unwonted animation, for Nelly, now stand- 
ing up, was, with the aid of sundry pins, “ kilting 
her coats” in a rapid and decided manner. 

“ Marry, will you lend me your rubber boots? 
I am going to walk ashore,” said she, quietly. 

“ Going to—what! Are you crazy?” 

“Not a bit, love, but I’m tired to death of this 
business. You see that we are stranded on the 
point of along spit of sand, which I make no 
doubt joins the island at the other end—at any 
rate, I’m going to see whether it’s so or not. 
The tide is not quite dead low yet, so I have 
plenty of time before it rises. Don’t look so 
frightened, little one, but give me a kiss and the 
boots.” 

“You can’t—you shan’t go. I'll wake Mr. 
Wilson and the boatman to stop you—” 

“ Marian, if you do, I’ll be very angry indeed 
with you,” said Nelly, as sternly as she knew 
how. And Marian said no more but pulled off 
her boots with a little submissive sob that went 


straight to Nelly’s heart. 

“Marry, you're a little darling—give me two 
kisses directly. There, now take the shawl—my 
sack and the exercise will keep me warm. Good- 
by—take a good nap, and don’t worry about me. 
I shall get ashore safe, and will have some hot 
coffee ready for you at ten o'clock.” 

‘Then, without waiting for further opposition, 
this obstinate young woman stepped over the 
low gunwale of the boat, and walked briskly 
away. <A dense fog which had been for some 
time rolling in from seaward, soon shut out the 
boat, as it had long concealed the island, and 
Nelly looking about her at the dreary scene, felt 
as if she were the “last man” left alive at the 
end of all things else, and traversing in his deso- 
lation the uncovered ocean bed, bared by the 
terror-stricken waters, as they curled away in 
dread from that last great conflagration, The 
path proved more difficult than she had expected ; 
the firm, white sand upon which she had started, 


giving place after a little, to grassy mud, inter- 
spersed with black rocks, to which clung the 
snaky seaweed, as if it had drowned there, and 
never relaxed its death-grip. Slimy objects 
slipped from under her feet, and crawled with 
awkward motion toward the water, as if unwil- 
ling to display their ugliness to mortal eyes. 
Sticks and branches of dead trees, lying black 
and water-soaked upon the sand, looked like 
great serpents waiting to twine about and devour 
her. Out of the fog loomed unearthly shapes of 
sea-monsters, and nameless horrors. 

Nelly stopped and looked about her. The 
scene was not cheerful or encouraging, more es- 
pecially as since she had lost sight of boat and 
shore, the flat had become so wide and irregular 
in shape that she grew uncertain whether she was 
traversing it lengthway or breadthway. Finally, 
however, deciding on her course, she essayed to 
go on, but to her astonishment, found that during 
the brief pause, her feet had become so firmly 
imbedded in the sand that she could not with- 
draw them. She tried again and again. Horror! 
She not only failed to extricate herself, but was 
perceptibly sinking deeper. Suddenly it flashed 
across Nelly’s mind that she had heard Uncle 
George speak of a dangerous quicksand in the 
vicinity of the island, and that this was it. 

“TI shall die here,” she murmured, and then, 
with a hysterical laugh, added—*It ought to 
have been Marian, in her dress of Lucy Ashton. 
It would remind her of Ravenswood, and the 
Kelpie’s Flow.” 

Deeper and deeper sank her feet—the sand 
closed about her ankles, and Nelly, after strug- 
gling till she was exhausted, sank upon the oozy 
bank and tried to resign herself to death—death 
at nineteen—death in a horrible, torturing form, 
which would not yield her poor body to the last 
tender offices of those who loved her! She 
thought of her far-off home, of brothers and 
sisters waiting for her there—she thought of 
her mother, and the strong anguish that would 
smite her down, when she should hear of the 
terrible and mysterious fate of her eldest born. 
With a low cry of anguish, a wild, wordless ap- 
peal to Heaven for help, she raised herself and 
glanced eagerly around, ready to catch at any, 
the feeblest hope of rescue. 

A few feet behind her, as she had already no- 
ticed, rose the sharp, black point of a submerged 
rock, which, rooted far below the grasping quick- 
sand, defied its engulfing power. The rock it- 
self, so sharp and slimy, could afford at the best 
but a moment’s foothold, and Nelly had merely 
glanced at it, without hope of finding it useful in 
her extremity. Now, however, she noticed that 
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crossing its crest, and upheld by it, was a small 

black like the rock, which she at first took 
for a snake, then for a stick, and finally recog- 
nized asarope. Arope! How came it there? 
To what were its ends affixed? Could it help 
her in the mortal struggle for life, which with the 
slightest aid, she felt herself able to undertake ? 
These questions flashed through Nelly’s mind 
in the first dizzy instant of awakened hope—and 
the revulsion of feeling turned her so sick and 
faint that she dreaded lest becoming insensible, 
her hope should be stolen from her, without her 
having power even to struggle for its fulfilment. 
But Nelly was strong—strong in will and strong 
in frame, and in another moment her heart re- 
covered its pulsations, her eyes their sight, and 
her muscles their power ;—throwing herself for- 
ward on the sand, she found that the rope 
(much longer than she at first thought) was just 
within her grasp, and seizing it firmly, she com- 
menced pulling it steadily toward her. It was 
not, as she had feared might be the case, sunk 
deeply into the sand—the pinnacle of rock sup- 
porting it at one point, and some as yet unknown 
power at another, the tension had been too great 
to allow of this, and with a thrill of joy, Nelly 
found, after gathering it toward her for a few 
moments, that she was opposed by a strength 
greater than her own, and that the cable remained 
taut. 

“Now, then, for the fight,” muttered Nelly, 
as twisting the rope about her arms, and grasp- 
ing it firmly as far out as she could reach, she 
began to pull, slowly and steadily at first, then 
strongly and eagerly, finally fiercely, passionately, 
despairingly. Not till then could she perceive 
any effect, but at the last moment, just as with a 
sob of anguish, she was about to sink back and 
give over the struggle, she felt that her feet were 


moving—moving slowly! With new strength 
she redoubled her efforts—yes, she was succeed- 


ing—she was saved—she should tread God’s 
earth and kiss her mother’s lips once more ! 

- Struggling on and up, unheeding of muscles 
strained and wrenched as on the rack, unheeding 
torn and bleeding hands, she persevered, and 
overcame, until she stood, chamois-like, upon the 
pointed rock, gasping for breath, and peering 
eagerly through the fog in the direction where 
the cable disappearing, seemed to intimate lay 
her safest path. But like most of the world, 
Nelly found that she must be content to hold the 
clue to her future course without hoping to see 
its termination, and after a moment’s hesitation, 
the dropped the cable, and springing forward 
with long, light steps, barely touching the sand 
with the points of her stockinged feet (for Mari- 
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an’s boots had been retained as black mail by the 
Kelpie under the Flow), she flew on without, 
pausing even to breathe, until looming through 
the mist, she suddenly perceived the bows of a 
large schooner, Which lay placidly in the chan- 
nel, unconscious that she had dropped her anchor 
in a quicksand, and that the arms of her jolly 
mariners would need to put forth their utmost 
vigor, before they should heave it up again. 

Beyond this, the sand was firm, except for the 
sponginess caused by the now flowing tide, which 
rose 80 fast, that as Nelly stepped upon the shore 
of welcome Avilion and looked back upon her 
path, she saw that her last footsteps were each a 
little well of brine. 

Dragging herself up to the house, the ex- 
hausted adventurer stole rouné to the back door, 
intending to gain her own bedroom unperceived, 
but in turning the corner of the house, she en- 
countered Uncle George, who stood looking at 
the rising sun, which was driving the fog before 
him in many a gorgeous wave of light. 

“Look, child!” said he, without turning, and 
forgetting in his enthusiasm that his “ pets,” as 
he called them, were or should have been far 
away. 

“ ‘God made himself an awful rose, of dawn.’ 


“See it! Don’t you see how like the petals of 
a rose those edges of the mist show, where they 
are shivered by the light ?”’ 

“Yes, sir—‘ very like a whale,’” murmured 
Nelly, faintly, and gliding quietly toward the 
door. 

“Very like a—” commenced Uncle George, 
wheeling round indignantly; but the drooping, 
bedraggled figure before him moved a deeper 
spring of that great heart, than nature’s beauty 
or poet’s art. 

“St. George Germain! Why, Nelly! Little 
Nell! Where under the sun did you come from ? 
and all wet and tired out, too! Speak, child— 
there, there, darling, don’t cry! God bless my 
soul, don’t cry, little one! You'll break my 
heart, if you cry so!” 

Moved by the real dismay of the kind voice, 
Nelly presently consented to forego the feminine 
relief of tears, and breaking into a laugh which 
answered almost as well, she sat down on the 
doorstep and briefly narrated her adventures, 
while Uncle George strode impatiently up and 
down before her, pulling his beard, and muttering 
at intervals : 

good gracious! St. George Germain ! 
Just hear her—only just hear her! Poor little 
lamb,” ete. 

Long before the conclusion, he suddenly 
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swooped upon the startled Nelly, carried her into 
the house, laid her upon a sofa, buried her in 
shawls and blankets, forced her to drink two 
great glasses of wine, and then pressing a pater- 
nal kiss upon her forehead, said hurriedly : 

“T’m going off in a dory, to paddle the other 
girls ashore—they mustn’t stay there till ten 


o’clock—and after I come back, little Nell, I’m ‘ 


going to ask you—to ask you to marry me—to 
marry the old man who never knew how bad he 
could feel till this morning.” 

“To--marry—you! Uncle George—” began 
Nelly, springing off the sofa; but he was gone, 
and ten minutes after, she could see his stately 
figure standing upright in the tiny boat, which he 
_ Was propelling with swift, steady motion up the 
long, winding channel. 

An hour later, he returned with three shiver- 
ing girls as freight, rather an overload for his 
cockle-shell of a boat, but as he characteristically 
observed, “he’d rather walk and push the boat 
before him, than leave one behind.” 

Before they reached the house, Nelly was safe 
in her own chamber, in bed, and—asleep. 

Before night, Uncle George had deliberately 
fulfilled his hasty threat; but whether Nelly re- 
plied, and whether she said yes or no—well, 
really—I forget. 


> 


I WAS ONCE YOUNG. 


excell thing for all who - 
in giving instruction to youn; le, 
‘quently to call to mind what them- 
selves when young. This practice is one which 
is most likely to impart patience and forbear- 
ance, and to correct unreasonable expectations. 
At one period of my life, when instructing two 
or three young le to write, I foind them, as 
I thought, unusually stupid. I happened about 
this time to look over the contents of an old 
copy-book written by me when I was a boy. 
The thick up strokes, the crooked down strokes, 
the awk joining of letters, and the blots in 
the book, made me completely ashamed of my- 
self, and I could at the moment have hurled 
book into the fire. 


proving their youthful errors, endeavor to call to 
mind your own.— Thoughts of a Teacher. 


is powerful ; 
we are creatures of imitation, and bya 
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GLUTTONY. 

The rich man’s mode of living is ’ 
Mixtures, and spices, and wines, are the ruin of 
half the stomachs in the world. Just see; you 
take at a dinner-party soup; a glass or two of 
lime punch, per ; turbot and rich lobster 
sauce, with, it may be, an oyster pate, or a sweet- 
bread, to amuse yourself with, while the host is 
cutting you a slice of the Southdown haunch ; 
this, with jelly, and French beans, is set in a fer- 
ment with a couple of glasses of champagne, to 
which a couple of glasses of hock or Sauterne 
are added ; a wing of a aha. 4 or the back of 
a leveret, solaced with a little red hermitage, suc- 
ceeds, then you at once sit at ease and chill 
which you ye pevenus proceed to warm again 
with Rody of noyeau, ~ some other liquor; 
if you are not disposed to coquet with a spoonful 
you are sure to try a bit of 
cot spied. and 9 of port 
therewith. At dessert, port, com O and claret, 
fill up the picture. This is about the routine of 
the we of dinner ies. Now put all 
these things together in a bowl instead of the 
stomach, end contemplate the noxious, ferment- 
ing mess. Isn’t it eno to kill an ostrich? 
Such a dinner is, in fact, a hospitable attempt on 


“LET ME BE A LITTLE BOY.” 


“©, Johnny,” cried a nervous mother, “do 
have some se ae my poor head. Can’t you 
play without shouting so ¢” 

Son Johnny drew up the tape reins with 
which he was driving two chairs tandem, and 
called out in a loud whisper, “Get up, whoa!” 
But at length, ey A little pleasure in this sup- 
poet amusement, he threw down the reins, and 
ying said with a long 


breath : 
“OQ, mother, it’s full of noise in here, and it 
hurts me to keep it in. Don’t all little boys 
make a noise when they play ?” 

all do,” replied 


“ Yes, Johnny, I pr th 
the lady. 

“©, then, mother dear,” cried Johnny in a 
winning tone, “ — let me be a little boy.” 
We join poor Johnny heartily in this petition. 

, mothers, let your sons be little boys while 
they  ® Let them have free and happy child- 
hood ; when your heads are low in 424 grave, 
they may point back to these days, and say, 
“We were happy children, for there was sunshine 
where our mother was,”—Mother’s Journal. 


The reason why the 
cause the manufactories 


every gland of the system has ceased its func- 
tions. In almost all diseases the liver is the first 
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your life.—Dr. Carlyon. 
thought of myself, the better I thought of my 
i backward scholars. I was cured of my unrea- 
ient and forbearing. teaching youth, re- 
that you once were in re- THE DYING WEEP. whe 
/ never weep 
. ever; the human system has run down at last; 
+ 
Kuxr coon with | 
persons of decided virtue and excellence is of | manufactory that stops work; one + oe the 
great importance in the formation’ of a good | others follow, and all the fountains of life are at 
length dried up; there is no secretion anywhere. 
niiuence, our habits and tempers are very much | tion is dead in the heart, but because there is not 
formed on the model of those with whom we | @ tear drop in it, any more than there is moisture 
familiarly associate. ; on the lip.—Dr. Hail. 
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RETROSPECTION. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Don’t you remember, Fanny dear, the meadow by the 
stream 

Where the river sparkled brightly, and the grass was 
always green ?— 

Where the buttercups and fire-bell in wild profusion grew, 

And the emerald turf was sprinkled with diamond drops 
of dew 

And the shadows of the hemlock fell down in graceful 


lines, 
And celestial music sounded in the tall, majestic pines? 


Don’t you remember, Fanny, how at eve we used to go, 
And watch the placid waters in the golden sunlight glow? 
And sitting ‘neath the branches of the verdant firwood 


tree, 
We marked the radiant sunset with undisguised glee ; 
And ne’er shone pebbles half so bright as on that river’s 


shore, 
And ne'er was music half so sweet as that sweet river’s 
roar? 


There were curious mottled lilies that bloomed beneath 
the hedge, 

And green and spicy peppermint, and sweetly-smelling 
sedge ; 

And wild hop on the willow-bush with blossom pure and 
white, 


graved, 

F’en to the tiny foxglove-bell that by the river waved! 

How, when the sun was getting high, and soft and warm 
the breeze 

Murmured with the feathered songsters that warbled in 
the trees, 

We wandered to the meadow, where the new-mown hay 
lay bright, 

Ere long to wither crisp and sere in Sol’s refulgent light ; 

And at evening, when the occident was lit with day’s last 
beam, 

We rode home on the hay-cart, and Charlie drove the team? 


Ah, forgive me, Fanny dearest, for causing you to sigh! 

I would not call the tears to fill that gentle, loving eye; 

I know how well you loved him—but alas, one eve he died, 

While you in anguished bitterness sat weeping by his side! 

You remember it, dear Fanny ?—but ’tis many years ago 

Since we laid him ‘neath the fir-tree, close by the river’s 
flow. 


All things we loved, dear Fanny, are passing swift away ; 

We are getting old and weary, and have not long to stay! 

But we will not weep for that, Fanny—we do not fear to 
die: 

*Tis only going up to God to dwell above the sky ; 

And there amid the yi ry of those bright, transcendent 


bowers, 
We'll meet the cherished ones we loved in childhood’s 
happy hours! 


F le look object as it reall 


m pre- 
invest it 


THE MAD ENGINEER., 


BY A. C. THOMAN. 


“Waar?” 

The speaker was a young man of remarkably 
fine face and figure. He had been sitting in the 
parlor of the hotel in the little town of Bainsford. 
As he spoke he leaped from his chair. 

Two.men had been conversing in the same 
apartment, and the young man’s exclamation 
had been caused by something which he had 
heard them say. 

The two men stared at the youth, who pre- 
tended to have spoken to the waiter. He rose 
and stood by the door. The speakers went on. 

“ O, yes,” said one, “she is to be married to- 
morrow night, and it will be the most excellent 
combination of wealth and beauty ever seen in 
this part of the world. 

“ And is she willing ?” 

“ O, she is only a young girl, and I imagine 
her father isn’t the man to let her inclinations 
stand between her and prosperity.” 

“ But Wiggles is such a numbskall.” 

“But Wiggles is wealthy, and what more 
ought a young girl like Irene Maltravers to — 

desire ?”’ 

“ And they will be married to-morrow ?”’ 

“ Yes, to-morrow night.” 

“ There'll be some one disappointed, then.” 

“ Of course—such a beauty is rather sought 
after—you wont find a girl like that every day.” 

By this time the young man had passed ont. 
One of the speakers touched the other. 

“Do you knew that young man ?” 

“ No, indeed, not 1; who is he ?” 

“That's young Ned Alford.” 

“ The dickens !” 

“You know he has been in love with Irene for 
this ever so long. He comes up from New York 
every quarter to see her. I wonder how he’ll 
take this 

“ Why did her father turn the girl over to Wig- 
gies if she was engaged ?” 

“O, he wouldn’t give a fig for engagements. 
He’s a surly, crusty old fellow, and don’t under- 
stand anybody’s wishes but his own.” As the 


men spoke they went out. 


Mr. Wiggles, the bridegroom, lived in a little 
town connected by railroad with Bainsford, and 
not more than fifty miles away. He was a little 
man of fifty, rather timid, but full of importance. 
Early on the appointed morning, this little timid 
and important man might have been seen slowly 
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wending his way to the railway station. Being a 
remarkably punctual man, and always afraid of 
getting left behind, on this important occasion he 
reached the station about a half hour earlier than 
usual. As he approached, an engine driver came 


passenger train to-day, sir—wont run till mid- 
night, sir. The director of this road told me, 
sir, to be sure and get a locomotive ready for 
you to take you there.” 

“O, ah, hem! they have put a locomotive for 
me, have they ?” 

“ Yes, sir, if you want to go.” 

“O, very well,.I suppose I must go in the best 
way I can.” 

The man took Mr. Wiggles’s carpet-bag, and 
led him to a locomotive. 

“ Why, isn’t there a car?’ said Wiggles, as 
the man pointed to the puffing and snorting 
machine. 

* Please sir, no sir, there are no cars, only 
this locomotive.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed Wiggles, solemnly. 
‘I suppose I must go.” 

The man put his carpet-bag in, got in himself, 
touched a crank, and with a puff and a snort 
away went the engine. 

Mr. Wiggles at first felt a little flurried, but 
after a few moments he grew accustomed to the 
novelty of his situation, and amused himself by 
watching the admirable machinery in its motion. 
He was indeed not uncomfortably situated. His 
seat was on one side, where he could look either 
upon the machine in front, the scenery without, 
or the engineer opposite. After an exhaustive 
examination of the engine, he turned to view the 
scenery. Wiggles was always an ardent admirer 
of the beauties of nature. He found himiself 
now dashing along through those beauties at such 
a terrific rate that they all seemed joined together 
in one rapidly sliding picture. The country in 
his’ immediate neighborhood was more like a 
stair carpet than anything else that Wiggles could 
think of. As he looked at the stair-carpet land- 
scape, and noticed the telegraph posts one after 
the other flashing past, the strange thought oc- 
curred to his mind that he was travelling at a 
most fearfully rapid pace. What terrific progress 
—what headlong speed—it was terrible! 

Wiggles shuddered, and closed his eyes. On 
opening them again he thought he would ask the 
engineer to moderate his speed. He therefore 
touched the engineer's arm, and prepared to 


the engineer turn and make a hideous grimace ? 
He laughed in a sickly manner. 

“ Friend,” he cried, “aint we going rather ® 
fast od 

The friend rolled up ‘his eyes till only the 
whites were visible. After this he turned the lids 
over so that a hideous red margin appeared over 
the whites. 

“Good Lord,” cried Wiggles, “the man’s 
crazy !” 

Suddenly the man commenced dancing vio- 
lently. Then he sprang on the back of the en- 
gine, and standing on his head he put his heels 
against the funnel and stared at Wiggles. After 
this he came back. 

Wiggles trembled—a profuse perspiration 
broke out over him—the engineer was surely 
mad. And the engine rushed forward more 
madly than ever. They dashed through the 
streets of towns, under bridges, over houses, 
Men stared at them, and waved signals. Before 
them appeared trains coming toward them, which 
they would flash by with a hideous noise. The 
engineer had been dancing violently for half an ° 
hour, At last he turned to Wiggles. 

“ We'll soon be there,” he said 

“Where?” gasped Wiggles. 

“In New York.” 

“ New York !” 

“They’ve got an air line from there to Bauns- 
bury. It goes through the air. Wego thump 
against the depot, and we vanish. Last time I 
went to Baunsbury I wertt straight on the regu- 
lar track ; this time I’m going to try the air line, 
Hey?” 

He poked Wiggles on the ribs. Wiggles was 
so paralyzed by fear that he could not utter a 


“T’ve got friends up there, and that’s why I 
choose the air line.” 

Wiggles stared and gasped for breath. 

“ Perhaps, though, we had better not wait till 
we get into the depot. Perhaps we had better 
run into the next train.” 

Wiggles’s teeth chattered. 

“ Or perhaps,” roared the engineer, in a voice 
of thunder, “we had better go over the first 

Wiggles sank back. 

“ Or go off the track now. So—” Suiting 
the action to the word, the man gave a tremen- 
dous pull at the crank. 

Wiggles did not wait for the catastrophe. He 


speak, What was Wiggles’s surprise at seeing | fainted. 


up. 
“ Bound to Bainsford, sir ?”’ 
“ Yes, sir.” 
~ Ah, then you’re the gentleman. There’s no 
| 
word. On rushed the engine, faster and faster. 
The mad engineer again commenced dancing 
violently. 
: “You see,” he again cried, after a pause, 
| 
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That night the house of Squire Maltravers 
was crowded with guests. Invited to the wed- 
ding they had come, expecting to enjoy the most 
brilliant marriage festival ever seen in this part 
of the world. All the beauty, wealth and fash- 
ion, not only of Bainsford, but of all the country 
round about had assembled there. 

But the squire wore no smile on his face. He 
was ill at ease, and his brow was ever clouded 
with the: gloomiest of frowns. He scarce could 
muster sufficient courtesy to welcome his guests. 

Well he might be gloomy. The bridegroom 
was expected at noon. He had not only not 
come at noon, but at dusk he still was absent. 
There were two trains between Bainsford and 
the home of Wiggles. Unable to contain him- 
self, the squire rode out to the station. To his 
horror no Wiggles came. 

He searched every car. He stared into the 
face of every man. He could not find Wiggles. 
He came back with one faint hope. Perhaps 
Wiggles had arrived, and was already in the 
house. In vain. On his arrival there, the first 
person whom he met asked him where was Wig- 
gles. Wiggles was not found. 

The squire strode back into the house, and 
shut himself up in his library. By-and-by a 
faint suspicion of the true state of the case com- 
municated itself to some of the more intimate 
friends of the family. They went to see the 
squire. 

“ How unfortunate,” said they all. 

“ The scoundrel!” cried the squire, enraged at 
the disappointment. 

“Tt’s my opinion that he has intended this 
all along,” said the bride, who, by the way, sup- 
ported herself with wonderful fortitude. ‘He 
thinks I am not rich enough. He never did 
gare for anything but his precious money.” 

This remark stung the squire to the quick. 
“ By Jove I'll have revenge on the rascal. I'll 
teach him how to make a fool of me. T’ll—” 

But the squire was interrupted by the entrance 
of a young man, who walked straight up to him 
and bowed respectfully. 

“ Alford?” exclaimed the squire, doubtfully. 

“ Mr. Maltravers,” said he, “ you never felt 
any particalar affection for me, but perhaps you 
wont object to act reasonably now. Here you 
are, put in a very awkward place through that 
villain Wiggles. Now I loved your daughter 
long ago, and we have been engaged. You had 
no right to overlook me and give her to a fellow 
who doesn’t care a pin for anybody but himself. 
The company are wondering below—the bride is 
waiting—the wedding must go on. Let me be 
the bridegroom.” 


The squire did not get angry. He did not 
even pause to consider. He seized Alford’s 
hand, slapped his back, and to the astonishment 
of all present, cried out : 

“ Alford, my lad, take her. Blow me if I aint 
glad that cursed nincompoop didn’t come. You 
are worth ten such fellows as he. Come along. 
Irene, dear, you wont object, I know. Come 
along, Alford, give her your arm, you dog you. 
Come.” 

And the bluff cld squire, heading the proces- 
sjon, advanced into the midst of the astounded 
company. A few words explained all. To the 
honor of human nature, the whole house rang 
with applause. ‘The ceremony was short but de- 
cisive, and the enthusiastic company could hardly 
wait for it to be over. As the last amen was 
said, every soul crowded up to congratulate the 
happy pair. 

It leaked out in the course of a month, long 
after Alford and his bride had settled in New 
York, that the mad engineer was an old friend, 
who decoyed Wiggles into a car, that he merely 
carried him off to the other end of the line, 


where the locomotive was wanted, and that his — 


mad gestures were all dissembled. : 

As to Wiggles, when he recovered, he found 
himself in a train of cars bound back to his 
home. It was evening. All hope of reaching 
Bainsford that night was vain, so he went home. 
On the next morning he learned from a friend 
the result of the wedding. He did not go per- 
sonally to learn the particulars. 

As for the squire, he is proud of Alford, and 
is never tired of rejoicing over the little occur- 
rence of his daughter’s wedding day. 


INDIAN ANECDOTE. 


A young Indian failed in his attentions to a 
young squaw. She made complaint to’ an old 
chief, who appointed a hearing, or trial. The 
lady laid the case before the judge, and explained 
the nature of the promise made to her. It con- 
sisted of su visits to her wigwam, “many 
little undefinable attentions,” and presents, a 
bunch of feathers, and several yards of red flan- 
nel. This was the charge. The faithless swain 
denied the “ undefinable attentions,” in toto. He 
had visited her father’s wigwam, for the purpose 
of passing away time, when it was not conveni- 
ent to hunt; and iven the feathers and 
flannel from friendly motives, and nothing further. 
During the latter part of the defence the squaw 
fainted. The plea was considered invalid, and 
the offender sentenced to give the lady “a yellow 
feather, a brooch that was then ling from 
his nose, and a dozen coon skins.” ‘The sentence 
was no sooner concluded, than the squaw rprang 
upon her feet, and clapping her hands, exclai 
courted again |” 


with joy; “‘ Now me ready to be 
—-f1ome 
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LOVE’S VENTURE. 


BY WILLIE BE. PABOR. 


A venture sent by Love’s own hand, 
To reach the port that lies afar, 
Beneath the Future’s rising star— 

The haven of the Happy Land. 


And never down the Nile’s swift tide, 
Did barge of Egypt's glorious queen 
Bear richer freight than this, I ween, 

With its two hearts all glorified. 

O, softly swell the odorous gales 
That waft the venturous shallop on: 
And ere the haven shal! be won, 

Hope’s breath sball fill the silken sails. 


Speed, shallop, speed! nor fear the shore 
Of dark deceit, nor heed the sands 
Where Error, with her slimy hand, 

‘Would tempt therefrom the shining goal. 
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BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Cart Franznorr was a singular man—one 
whom you respected, almost loved, yet felt to be 


singular. I felt this as I sat at the window of 
my room gazing into the busy street. Human 
beings and vehicles passing—constantly passing 
te and fro, yet none out of that busy crowd to 


. give a friendly nod to me, who sat there so sad 


and lonely, with the weight of a great loss rest- 


three, past the age, I am aware, when people are 
supposed to be capable of falling in love; yet for 
all that, I did so—not in the over head and ears 
style, but calmly, quietly, and almost impercepti- 
bly, though just as deeply, I think, as though I 


completely unsettled my father’s mind, and he 
sank into hopéless imbecility. Then began a 
hard struggle. I had to give up my situation as 
school-teacher, because I could not leave my 
father—and the little I could gain by embroidery 
and plain sewing was but barely sufficient to buy 
fire and food. Father owned the house he lived 
in, and it was a great blessing to have no rent to 
pay. Had I been obligéd to do that, I fear actual 
poverty would have stared us in the face. 

Finally, I thought I would let two or three 
rooms. Accordingly, I painted in large letters on 
a card, “Three Rooms to Let,” and hung it in 
the window of the little parlor. Three weeks of 
fruitless, hopeless waiting passed, and I was on 
the point of pulling down my useless card, when 
a little incident occurred which helped me along. 
During those three weeks I was not without ap- 
plicants, but the rooms never suited—they were 
too large or too small, had teo little sun, or too 
much, were too near the street, or too low, or 
something or other always to object to in them, 
till my head fairly ached when I heard the bell 
ring, with the anticipations of the endless, useless 
questions which would be asked. 

One day I sat at my window, looking out into 
the street, feeling discouraged, for I had just 
finished parleying with a lady, who had all but 
engaged the two lower rooms the day before. 
This day she came to tell me she couldn’t take 
them, had thought of some objection, and so I 
was again without hope of a lodger. As I 
looked out, I noticed a middle-aged man pause on 
the opposite side of the street, glance towards 
our house, then cross, and soon heard him ring 
the bell. I smoothed the folds of my black 
dress, settled my collar and my patience, and 
prepared to answer the summons. I opened the 
door and saw standing before me, a pleasant- 
faced, middle-aged man, who bowed, and said 


‘ with a slight accent : 


“May I be permitted to look at the rooms 
which are to let ?” 

“ Certainly,” I answered, and led the way up 
stairs, where were four rooms. 

The front room—a large one, with two win- 
dows and a little bedroom leading out of it. 
These were to let—the other two were occupied 
by my father and myself. 

“ These, sir, are two of the rooms, and the 
third is in the next story. Would you like to 
look at it ?” 

“Thank you, no, two rooms are all I wish. 
These suit me exactly and I will take them.” 

I quietly named my price. The gentleman 
smiled as he said : 

“It would have been as well to have inquired 


t 
| 
| 
2 
ing heavily upon me. I, Maria Louisa, owning 
no more romantic name than that of Smith, sat 
at my window sad, lonely and weary-hearted, 
because my music-teacher wasdead. I am thirty- 
had been fifteen years younger. My life had 
always been full of care. My mother was a 
cripple, her right leg being withered—and my 
father, a kind, generous man, but lacking in 
energy. I was the only child of Peter and 
* Sarah Smith, strong, healthy, and gifted with 
what many people call “go-aheadativeness,” ‘ 
and looking back through the lapse of years, 
though I remember many little duties neglected, 
or unwillingly performed, I think I was a dutiful 
daughter and made my parents happy. Five 
years ago, my good, patient mother died. I 
could not mourn, for she suffered the last few 
years of her life very acutely, but the shock 
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tthe price before concluding to take the rooms. 
But that is nothing, and I will take possession of 
the rooms to-morrow. Stay,” he added, as he 
turned back from the door, “you may object to 
me. I am a music-teacher and will bring a piano, 
and perhaps the playing on it may annoy you. 
I play « great deal myself and have pupils some- 
times come to the house and take lessons; but 
that is only when my health obliges me to keep 
indoors. In such cases, too, I shall be obliged to 
trouble you for my meals.” 

“Ido not object to the piano at all, nor to 
giving you your meals every day, should you 
wish to become a boarder as well as lodger.” 

“ Ah, that is capital, Miss Smith. Yes, I will 
board, too. To-morrow I will come. Good 
morning.” 

At last my rooms were let, and to an advan- 
tage. I pulled the odious black-lettered card 
from the window, and busied myself with making 
the room look more cheerful than ever. I laid 
the wood in the grate ready to be lighted the 
next day, dusted the furniture, then went down 
to my father, and in sewing and trying to amuse 
him—poor old man—the remainder of the day 
, passed. The next day I rose with a restless sort 
of feeling, a doubt as to whether my boarder 
would come, but by nine o’clock he appeared, and 
an hour afterwards came his few goods and 
chattels—a handsome octave piano, music-books, 
writing-desk and deep arm-chair. Carl Franz- 
hoff, for I had read his name on the cards he 
gave me, seemed restless and excited. At one 
o’clock he dressed himself with scrupulous neat- 
ness and went out. An hour passed, and look- 
ing from the window, I saw a carriage stop be- 
fore the door, and my boarder stepped out. He 
looked pale and seemed to falter in his walk. I 
opened the door for him, and with a low bow, he 
passed up stairs. That night he was taken ill, 
and for weeks never left his bed. Some intense 
excitement had brought on brain fever, said Dr. 
Mitchell, who attended him. At last he recovered 
and resumed his teaching. He went about quiet- 
ly, like one who had passed through a severe 
trial. I grew to be very much interested in him. 

I was, and am a great lover of music, but my 
parents being rather poor, I had been unable to 
cultivate my talent for it. One day, when Carl 
Franzhoff had been an inmate of our house some 
four months, he insisted upon becoming my 
teacher. He had found out that I had a decided 
talent for it, and in spite of my repeated refusals 
‘he gave me lessons. It was a happy day for me. 
Kind, generous man! Refusing all remuneration, 
he week after week and month after month, gave 
me instruction, and now I am a good musician, 


ana bere shiny dollars per quas- 
ter for each. 

Sad and tearless I sit at the window, with a 
great weight on my heart, for in the room above 
me, cold and stiff, lies the body of my benefactor 
and friend. Five years Carl Franzhoff boarded 
with me, and now he is dead. Fora year he had 
visibly failed. Each day he grew paler, and then 
he gave up his pupils, and at last searcely went 
out at all. One week only he kept his room, and 
three days of that time his bed. All through the 
five years he was like a brother to me, and now 
he was gone. I was with him when he breathed 
his last. He had lain some time with his eyes 
closed, while I sat beside him gently fanning him. 
At last he opened his eyes and looking at me 
kindly, said 

“Maria (he had called me so for years), I am 
dying, and Iam glad, for this life has been weary. 
Bless you for your gisterly. kindness. When I 
am gone you will find in my desk, which I be- 
queath to you, two papers addressed to your- 
self, and one which you will please see safely de- 
livered according to superscription. Do not 


The eyes closed, there was a deep sigh, and 
Carl Franzhoff lay dead. I felt as if I could ery 
out in my grief, but I did not. I stooped and 
kissed the pale, cold lips, folded the hands upom 
the pulseless breast, drew the sheet over the 
calm, white face, and went quietly down stairs to 
my father, who I felt would soon pass away 
from me. 

All is over now—been over many days, and 
again I go about my daily duties. The funeral 
was very quiet—only a few pupils, myself and a 
lady, a Mrs. Bergen, who came frequently during 
Mr. Franzhoff’s lifetime, and who wept as if her 
heart would break. We made him a grave af 
the foot of my dear mother’s, in a pleasant nook 
in Greenwood. To-day, I, with tearful eyes; 
opened the desk once Carl Franzhoff’s, now 
mine. I found only a few papers, some music, 
paper, manuscript music, and three sealed packar 
ges, two addressed to me, and the third to Mrs, 
Nina Bergen, No. 930, Douglas Street, Brooklyn, 
To-morrow I will deliver it. 

The first of the papers addressed to me, con- 
tained a jegacy of three thousand dollars. The 
second was a record of hig life which I shall give 
here. Three thousand dollars deposited in the 
City Bank. That I shall leave untouched. With 
it I might buy a wee cottage far away from the 
din of this huge city, but my dear, imbecile 
father likes to sit at the window watching the 
ever-changing crowd—likes once in a while to 


ce forget your friend. God bless you, 

Maria 


take my arm and walk into Broadway. He 
shall always stay here. I, too, like the old house 
in Grand Street—here have loved ones died. 
Over the apothecary’s shop on the opposite side 
of the streg, lives a widow with her little eleven 
years’ old daughter. They are poor now, but 
were not always so. The little sad-eyed Elsie 
Stuart is my pupil, and a persevering, talented 
one, too. She used to come and practise on my 
piano, till one Christmas day, when there came to 
her door an inexpensive but rich-toned instru- 
ment, which the cart-man said was for Miss 
Elsie Stuart. Like a wild thing the little girl 
burst into my room. - 

“O, Miss Smith, I’ve got a piano! Where 
could it have come from ?” 

“ Santa Claus, of course, Elsie.” 

“Yes, of course. I thought Santa Claus was 
aman, but mother said he had dark hair and 
eyes, and looked like a pretty woman—does he ?” 

“Santa Claus, Elsie, looks like everybody,” 
said Carl Franzhoff, looking up from the music 
he was copying. 

“It’s a splendid Santa Claus, any way, and I 
must go and make my great Christmas-box sing 
for dear mama. Good-by.” 

The little thing flew, rather than ran, back to 
her mother. As I watched her ascend the steps 
leading to the house, two steps at once, I felt a 
hand laid on my shoulder, and a voice said : 

“ Another being made happy, Maria Smith— 
another heart blesses you.” 

Carl Franzhoff left the room hurriedly. My 
heart beat at his praise. Elsie Stuart is my dar- 
ling, and for her sake I will leave Carl’s legacy 
untouched. I can lay by enough to last me 
through my old age, by my own exertions. In 
my lap, blotted with tears, lays a paper very dear 
to me—the record of: his life, the contents of 
which I will give. 
' Five years, Maria Smith, I have lived under 
the same roof with you, and my heart blesses 
you daily. Now, as I feel my end approaching, 
I must write this short account of my life. I 
would have told you all this, but I had not the 
strength. 

Ten years ago I came to this country to seek 
my fortune. I was alone in the world, but not 
penniless. From friends in Rhineland, I brought 
letters of introduction to many influential persons 
here, and owing to their kindness, I was soon 
able to make a comfortable living by teaching 
music and playing at parties. My life flowed on 
quietly enough, until one evening. One evening, 
or, rather, morning—for it was nearly three 
o'clock, and a dark, snowy morning—as I was 


returning from Brooklyn, where I had been 
playing, I met my fate. I stepped upon the 
ferry-boat and entered the cabin. Once there, I 
settled myself in the corner to sleep, for I knew 
the boat would be long in reaching the slip. Just 
as I closed my eyes, I saw a figure crouching in 
the further corner of the cabin. I closed my 
eyes. I had but just lost myself, when I was 
aroused by feeling a hand stealthily thrust into 
my pocket. Though fully awake by this time, I 
feigned sleep. Suddenly the hand was with- 
drawn, and a low, sobbing voice said—“ No, no, 
death rather than that!” Then there was a 
noiseless flitting through the cabin of the dark 
figure, a rush of snow and wind, and I followed the 
black figure out of the cabin just in time to seize 
it as it made a spring forward over the side of 
the boat out into the dark waters. Without a 
word I held the shrinking figure, and carried 
rather than led it back to the cabin. I knew not 
whether it was a boy or a girl. In the cabin, 
beneath the bright lamp, the figure writhed from 
my arms and turned, while the hood and shawl, 
or rag rather, fell from the head, disclosing a 
face I shall never forget. Beautiful, but pale and 
haggard—the great brown eyes looked forth from 
the sunken face like those of some hunted crea- 
ture, fierce and glittering—the cheeks were hol- 
low, and the thin lips were pale and drawn away 
from the white teeth. The face expressed so 
much misery and despair, that I involuntarily 
closed my eyes. ‘The hard, desperate voice 
roused me. 

“ You shudder to look at me. You expected 
to see the thief whom you watched and saved, 
only to gloat over as she went to the Tombs, 
have a different sort of look. Is not the face 
pale-enough ?” 

“O hush!” I exclaimed, “ you know not what 


yousay. You are no thief.” 


“TI know it—I did mean to rob you, but I 
could not. Why did you hold me back, when a 
few seconds only and I should have found rest ?” 

“The rest of two seconds—while your soul 
was leaving your body—the misery of eternity.” 

“True. In my wild despair I forgot that. I 
thank you. Better die by inches, than go to my 
Maker’s presence with a guilty soul. I thank you, 
sir. To-morrow I will begin again my life of 
misery—to-morrow I will beg as I have to-day, 
and receive enough to buy my scanty meals—not 
enough for that—no, for I have a good appetite.” 

“ You will not do that. To-morrow you shall 
have a warm home, and never know such misery 
again, if I can help it.” 

“Why do you say that, sir?” 

“For my mother’s sake, child.” 
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“ Heaven bless you, sir, I will not doubt you.” 

I took her to the house of a friend that night, 
akind, motherly woman, who received her kind- 
ly. For days I was so busy I could not look 
after my waif. I knew there was no need for she 
would be carefully taken care of. When I did 
see her, I could scarcely recognize her, so great 
wap the change. The face, though still pale and 
thin, had lost the haggard look and the eyes the 
fierce desperate glitter. From the moment I saw 
her I loved Nina Berstock. Weeks and months 
rolled on, and I saw but little of Nina Berstock. 
The lady who had first taken charge of her, Mrs. 
Bergen, adopted her. I loved her, and fondly 
dreamed that my love was returned. 

One evening I went to see Nina Berstock, de- 
termined to ask her to be my wife. The door 
was on the latch, and so I walked in without ring- 
ing—walked into the little parlor and sat down, 
expecting some of the family to come in soon. 
While waiting I heard voices in the next room. 
I was about to make some noise to warn them of 
my proximity, when some words I heard arrested 
my movements. It was Nina who spoke. 

“Charles, I do love you, but think what I owe 
Mr. Franzhoff. I think he loves me, and if he 
does, I will give him my hand, and he shall 
never know that I do not give my heart also. 
Noble, generous man !” 

Charles Bergen’s low, deep voice met my ears. 

“Dear Nina, Ido not doubt you. You are 
right. I would not take you from him for the 
world. But, Nina, I cannot bear suspense. Let 
it be soon decided and I will go away, for though 
I think you are right, I could not stay here and 
see you another’s.” 

I rose noiselessly and retraced my steps to the 
door—out into the lighted streets. My brain 
seemed on fire—my knees trembled under me, 
and I shook as if ina chill. This then was the 
end of my dreams! this the end of all my labors! 
I had worked early and late, that I might insure 
Nina, when she became my wife, against priva- 
tion and care. For an hour I walked striving to 
calm my despair. For one week I kept my 
room, wrestling with myself, with my despairing 
heart. At the end of that time I emerged, a sad- 
dened, weary-hearted man. I went to see Nina. 
How the blood rushed from my heart, as she 
came smiling towards me. 

“Why have you stayed away so long, Carl?” 

“T have been busy,” I answered, and the pain 
in my heart was intense. 

“Too busy for your own good, I am afraid, 
for you look pale. Please don’t work so hard.” 

“Never mind me, Nina. Sit down, I have 
something very important to say to you.” 


I saw her turn pale, saw her fingers tremble as 
I said this—but I saw, too, the look of firm de- 
termination on her face, and I blessed her. After 
a little pause I went on: 

“ Nina, would you do something very difficult, 
for my sake ?” 

“Anything, Carl.” 

“Would you marry—” I paused and saw the 
firm line still there. ‘‘ Would you marry Charles 
Bergen, if I said it would please me?’ 

“ Would it please you, Carl?” 

“0, why did she ask that question ? 

“Yes, Nina, for Charles loves you, and is a 
fine, generous man, worthy any woman’s love.’ 

Isaw her eyes grow dark and soft as I praised 
her lover. In a moment more her arms were 
thrown round my neck, and I felt kisses, her 
kisses on my face. 

“ God bless you now and evermore, Carl, for 
the good you have done me. Would I could 
repay you for all the blessings you have showered 
upon me. Icannot—I cannot. Nightly I pray 
for you. Those prayers ascend to his throne 
and are heard. It is all Nina can do for her 
benefactor. I—” 

“Hands off, Nina; child, you’re smothering me.” 

She sunk back abashed. Irose up and telling 
her that I must go to a pupil, I kissed her and 
went out of the house. 

Maria Smith, the day I came to board at your 
house, the day before I was taken sick was Nina’s 
wedding-day. An orphan, she pleaded with me 
to give heraway. “One last favor, dear friend,” 
she said, in her very winning way, little knowing 
how hard it was for me to bear it all. I have 
little more to add. I bore up through it all 
bravely. I smiled through it all—Nina never 
looked more beautiful than at the moment when 
I lost her forever. I did my duty faithfully, 
and came back to your quiet home, Maria. You 
know the rest of my life. But you cannot know 
how much comfort were to me—how your 
calm, gentle presence soothed me. A last favor 
Task. When you have read this, Maria, take 
the package addressed to Nina to her—let no 
other hands touch it—God bless you, Maria 
Smith. 

So ended the short tale of a weary heart ; I sat 
with tears in my eyes thinking of the noble dead. 
I felt better for having loved such a good, great 
man. Had he not showered blessings wherever 
he went? But for him, I should have been 
stitching away on “band and gusset and seam,” 
only eking out a scanty living—now I have plenty 
and to spare. To-morrow, after calming my 
heart and mind, I will carry to Nina Bergen the 
Musician’s Leeacr. 
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SUSIE SNOW. 
BY MRS. FANNY E. BARBOUR. 


I dreamed of a maiden wondrous fair— 
"Twas a heart-dream, long ago— 

With a gentle mien and golden hair, 
And her name was Susie Snow: 

This being sweet, with the saintlike air, 
Whom I dreamed of long ago. 


I dreamed she came from the upper land, 
This maiden so fair to see ; 

She strayed from the angels’ wondering band, 
To live on the earth with me: 

This dweller upon the golden strand, 
In her stainless purity. 


I am waking now—I dream no more, 
So blest is the real to me; 

For the same sweet face my vision wore 
Now dwells on the earth with me: 

Shé came, I know, from the saintly shore, 
8o loving and pure is she. 


But a brave, true woman’s sou) she bears, 
And she ’ll ne'er forsake, I know, 

Through all of life’s changeful scenes and cares, 
The heart that is loving her s0; 

How bright for me is the smile she wears, 
My darling, my Susie Snow! 


The daintiest poem in all the world 
Is my Susie Snow to me, 

As over life’s sea, with sails unfurled, 
We glide to eternity ; 

And I know that beyond the gates empearled 
We shall love immortally. 
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THE. ILL-FATED BRIG. 


BY LIEUT. A. J. CARNES. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE PIRATE. 
“Brie ahoy!” 
“ Ay, ay!” 
“ What brig’s that ?” 
“ Maria.” 
Who's the captain?” 


The “Maria” was a small brig; entployed ‘by 


the East India Company to convey provisions 
from the Cape of Good Hope for the garrison at 
St. Helena. She had been employed many 
years upon the station, and was on her way home 
to undergo a thorough repair, but at the desire 
of the commodore upon the west coast of 
Africa, the Governor of St. Helena had ordered 
her to run in to Sierra Leone, with the comme- 
dore’s despatches to the squadron. 

The master of the Maria had remonstrated 
against the order, and had expressed his convic- 
‘tion to his friends that he should be murdered by 
pirates ; but his repugnance to the service was 
overruled, and having been supplied with fire- 
arms for his crew, and with ammunition for four 
brass six-pounders, he unwillingly sailed to what 
he foretold would be his death. 

As the schooner ran alongside the Maria, Cap- 
tain Harrison said to Dr. Waugh, a passenger : 

“ That is the schooner I dreamed of, and that 
is the man I saw cut my throat; it is useless to 
strive against destiny.” 

“But,” said Mr. Prinsep, the mate, “ you will 
fight—you will not let the dogs cut our throats, 
without making an attempt toescape. The guns 
are loaded to the muzzle , the men have all their 
muskets ready, the schooner is to leeward—let 
us give her one round, run right in to her, and 
take our chance! If we must die, let us die like 
men. Let us try to escape.” ‘ 

Captain Harrison was an old man, and his 
long gray hair waved in the wind, as he shook 
his head. 

“Escape? We may exasperate them; it is 
impossible to esca d I will not fight. Per- 
haps if we treat | civilly, they will not ill 
use us.” 

“Send a boat thé#@f'l say! and be smart about 
it, or I'll fire into And as the pirate 


“spoke, a British ensign ran up to the peak. 


The pirate, with a speaking-trumpet in his 
hand, stood at the gangway of the schooner, 
whose raking masts, long spars, low black huff, 
sharp bows, and clean run, contrasted strongly 
with the clumsy brig that was laboring to 
windward. 

The passenger in the Maria interposed. 

“Tt may be a British man-of-war schooner. 
Ask her what she is,” 

Captain Harrison gave the speaking-trumpet | 
to his mate, who-hailed : 

“ What schooner is that ?”’ 

“What's that to you? It’s her Britannic maj- 
esty’s schooner Polypus. Send a boat!” 

The peremptory order was obeyed, and a boat 
with the mate and four men left the Maria and 
pulled for the schooner. The boat’s crew were | 
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ordered on board the schooner, and yere taken 
below and secured; whiilst a boat, with ten men 
termed with cutlasses and pistols, pulled from the 
schooner to the Maria. In the short interval, 
Captain Harrison called to his side a boy who 
was a passenger in the Maria. 

Gilbert Grosvenor, a boy of about eleven years 
old, was the son of Sir Gilbert Grosvenor, an 
English baronet, and a relation of the Governor 
of St. Helena, to whom the boy had been on a 
visit, and who had sent him back to England 
under the care of Captain Harrison. 

“Gilbert, my boy,” said Captain Harrison, 
“this schooner is a pirate, and I am not strong 
enough to resist her. All these things are 
fated, and I know that I must die; let'me try to 
save you. Come here, Gilbert! get into this re- 
cess behind the cuddy door, and remain quiet, 
whatever may happen. Pray to God, my boy! 
He can protect and save you, although I cannot.” 

The captain placed the boy in a corner which 
the door of the cuddy when it was open con- 
cealed, kissed him nervously, hooked the door 
open, and went on deck to meet the pirate: 

With rough words, and rougher oaths, the pi- 
rates secured and bound five men who had re- 
mained on board the Maria; they then tied 
Captain Harrison and his passenger, Dr. 
Waugh, back to back, and laid them on the deck ; 
and then removed every portable article of value 
ftom the Maria. 

They then murdered the crew; entreaties for 
mercy were unavailing, and threats of punish- 
ment were disregarded. ‘The crew of the Maria 
were made to walk blindfold along a plank, 
which was laid on the gangway, and which pro- 
jected over the brig’s side. The plank toppled 
over with their weight, and thus, one after 
another, the five men belonging to the Maria 
dropped, with a plunging splash, into the green 
sea, and were left astern by the brig’s slow motion. 

Captain Harrison uttered no word of comi- 
plaint ; and his silence, and the entreaties of Dr. 
Waugh, were equally disregarded. The captain 
and his passenger were lifted from the deck and 
thrown together, tied as they were, back to back, 
into the sea. Strong were their struggles, for 
both were able swimmers ; and the shouts of the 
pirates, who laughed in fiendish enjoyment of 
their agony, made Gilbert Grosvenor tremble in 
his hiding-place. 

The features of the pirate captain, and of his 
brutal mate, were indelibly impressed upon the 
boy’s memory ; and the tone of their voices sank 
, deep into his heart, as he peered through the 
crevice caused by the hinges between the door 
and the bulkhead. 


Gilbert saw the mate of the Maria, and the 
other four men, brought back from the schooner ; 
they were handcuffed to a chain cable hanging’ 
over the bows. The cable was unshackled, the 
anchor was let go; and as the chain roared and: 
rattled through the hawseholes, the five men 
were carried with it into the unfathomed sea. 

Then the pirates scuttled the Maria, and left 
her sinking ; and as long as they were in siglit, 
they fired at her with their long gun. Spars fell, 
planks were torn, bulwarks crushed, and bulk- 
heads shivered; but the boy Gilbert Grosvenor 
did not move from his hiding-place. Night cov- 
ered the brig, and Gilbert watched the stars; 
morning broke, and Gilbert had not slumbered. 
The Maria was still afloat, and all was silent. 

He listened, and he heard a still step upon the 
companion ladder. He looked anxiously, fear- 
fully, and to his joy beheld the well-known face 
of the carpenter, creeping cautiously. from the 
hold where he had concealed himself. 

Gilbert and the carpenter knelt together upon 
the deck, and thanked God for theirescape. But 
there was much to be done, and there were but 
few hands to do it. However, the carpenter was 
an experienced and skilful sailor ; he stopped the 
leaks, got sail.on the brig, and in three days fell 
in with one of the English cruisers. 

Some said that the pirate was a Brazilian 
slaver, well known as the fastest vessel on the 
station ; and others that it was the ish pirate 
Boneta da Sota, who had been at Gib- 
raltar, buried in the sands, takén up by his 


RECOGNITION. 

Firrren years passed, and Sir Gilbert Gros-: 
venor died, leaving his son his debts. Every- 
thing was sold—horses, carriages and furniture ; 
and the old hall, that Gilbert loved so much, was 


purchased by the rich Captain Hawkelaw. Gil- 

bert, now a poor man, consulted Mr. Bran, his’ 
father’s lawyer, who had acted as agent for the 

sale of the estate to Captain Hawkelaw; and 

Mr. Bran obtained from Captain Hawkelaw, for 

him, the agency of the captain’s immense estates 

in New Brunswick, 


Gilbert landed at St. John in the latter end of 
April, and travelled by sl¢digh to Frederickton, 
where he was to be stationed to superintend the” 
lumbering operation in which Captain Hawkelaw 
was largely engaged. The sharp click of the’ 
woodman’s axe, as it whistled over the lumber- 


man’s shoulder, and hissed into the white stem. 


i 
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And Gilbert Grosvenor returned to England. | 
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of the spruce; the crash of falling trees, tearing 
away great branches, as they fell with a sullen. 
moan; the heavy logs rolling and rumbling 
along the lumber road, or down the narrow foot- 
way on the hillside, to the river ; bullock sleighs, 
horse sledges, bells and buffalo robes, were all 
new to Gilbert, and relieved the dreary expanse 
of snow and black pine with life and motion. 
Gilbert arrived at Frederickton just as the ice 
in the river was expected to break up, and the 
lumbermen were making preparations for stream 
driving. Already the ice had moved, and the 
water was rising, and had cut off communication 
with the shore by a channel a few yards wide. 
The residence of Captain Hawkelaw was upon 
the bank of the river, on a point of land that pro- 
jected into the stream, and afforded a magnificent 
view of the River St. John, both up towards 
Woodstock, and down towards St. John, for 
many miles. Captain Hawkelaw himself was at 
Woodstock, about sixty miles from Frederick- 
ton; but his daughter, a beautiful girl of six- 
teen, was at the drawing-room window, looking 
at the river, and watching the great fields of ice 
crash and grind against each other. The ice 
stopped ; and it was said that the ice was jammed 
at Spring Hill, about four miles above Frederick- 
ton. There was some talk of danger; and Gil- 
bert, to whom the scene had all the excitement of 
novelty, as well as the delight that is experienced 
in watching nature,.as she bursts her icy chrys- 
alis and breflks into the butterfly life of summer, 
looked anxiously at the exposed situation of his 
new patron’s residence. The oldest inhabitants 
assured him that there was no danger; but one 
more timid than the rest suggested that a horse- 
man should be sent to Spring Hill, to report upon 


‘the state of the river at that point. The horse- 


man was sent; and Gilbert, with a strange and 
indefinite feeling of delight and dread, watched 
the ice rise in hills and high blocks, as the loose 
heaps floated down against the motionless and 
immovable field, until the great surface again iost 
its hold upon the shore, and crashing and _ split- 
ting, cracking, groaning and foaming, sailed 
slowly down the river. 

The horseman was seen returning at a gallop ; 
and pale with fright, and stammering with ter- 
ror, he said that the jam at Spring Hill had 
given way, and was rolling down the river like a 
mountain. 

Tumbling over and splashing, like a great 
whale under the attack of the sword-fish and the 
thrasher, and twisting and turning, like the 
fabled sea serpent, the ice-float rapidly ap- 
proached the projecting point on which the 
house of Captain Hawkelaw was built. The 


people on the bank round Gilbert, shouted; and. 
the domestics rushed from the fated building. 
On came the torrent, and Emma Hawkelaw ran 
from the front of the house to one of the back 
windows. Already the water had risen over the 
point, and the ice hills, crashing and grinding to- 
gether, rolled, with a roar like the reverberation 
of a thunder storm, upon Captain Hawkelaw’s 
house. The ice did not crush the house; it did 
not drive it from its foundation. The ice cut the 
house in two. The strong, upright building 
snapped as a man would snap a walking-stick, 
and the upper story floated away from the base- 
ment, which was instantly flooded. 

Among trees and logs and haystacks, and 
heaps of ice, and barns and sheds and fences 
that had been washed off the island higher up the 
river, Fmma Hawkelaw, leaning from a window, 
and imploring help, was carried down the stream, 
One loud cry of terror from the crowd awoke 
Gilbert Grosvenor from an excited trance. With 
abound, he jumped into a flat-bottomed boat 
that was adrift near him, and with the long lum- 
ber hook that was in it, he pushed into the 
stream among the rolling, groaning floats of ice. 
Emma Hawkelaw leans from the window ; she is 
in Gilbert’s arms, in the boat, and safe ashore, 
half a mile from the ruins of her father’s house, 
whilst chairs and furniture float away, or sink 
into the river. 

And in this way, Gilbert and Emma began 
their love; and every day, for three weeks, they 
were together. They rode together in the woods, 
they walked together upon the river’s bank ; they 
boated together on the calm surface of the 
smooth St. John; they sang together; they 
played chess together ; they fell in love, and they 
knew it. 

At the end of three weeks, Captain Hawkelaw 
was to return from Woodstock ; and Emma un- 
dertook to introduce her lover to her father, who 
never had refused, and she was sure never 
would, refuse her anything. 

Captain Hawkclaw returned. 

“This is Gilbert Grosvenor, papa; and this, 
Mr. Grosvenor, is my father.” 

“ Your father!” exclaimed Gilbert. “O, God! 
it is the pirate captain that plundered the Maria.” 
Axfi Gilbert Grosvenor rushed out of the room. 


CHAPTER III. 
CONSCIENCE. 


“Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan!” 
Bull-necked, bandy-legged Oscar Bryan came 


to the door of his solitary log-hut, in the forest ~ 


that overhung the city of Frederickton, and he 
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looked cautiously, anxiousty and nervougy round 
him. A clear moonlight shone among the 
blackened trunks of trees, which lay in all direc- 
tions, piled one on another, about the lonely 
dwelling; but there was not any person in sight. 

“Who calls Oscar Bryan?” 

Receiving no answer, Osear Bryan, the pirate’s 
mate, shut the door, and again sat down by his 
fire, smoking his pipe and drinking “white eye.” 

“Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan!” 

Again he opened the door, and halloed— 
“Who calls ?” 

He received no answer. He swore an oath, 
and resumed his seat. 

“Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan! remember the 
Maria! The sea gives up its dead! Blood calls 
for blood! Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan! your 
time has come !” 

Large drops of perspiration fell from the 
square forehead of the bull-necked man, who 
laid down his pipe, and. took a double-barrelled 
pistol from a bracket above the wide fireplace. 

He examined the priming of both barrels, 
rubbed his nail across the flints, dropped the 
ramrod and tried the charge, and satisfied that 
the pistol was properly loaded, again sat beside 
the open hearth, and turned his face to the win- 
dow; through which the moon was shining 
brightly. 

“Oscar Bryan! Oscar Bryan! smuggler! 
slaver! pirate! murderer! remember me!” 

“Blast you!” exclaimed the pirate; “take 
that, and remember me !” 

The two barrels of the pistol were discharged, 
in rapid succession; the glass of the window 
shivered; and the hut was filled with smoke. 
Oscar Bryan breathed hard; his eye was fixed 

_ upon the broken window, aud as the smoke 
cleared away, the face of the old man, Captain 
Harrison of the Maria, was still visible, and | 
again a voice was heard : 

“Oscar Bryan, come !” 

The shadow passed from the’window, and the 
moonlight shone clearly upon the floor, as Oscar 
Bryan wiped the big drops of perspiration from 
his forehead, and muttered : 

“Thave heard of ghosts! I never did believe 
in them, and I wont believe in them now !’”’ 

He reloaded his pistol, and again went into 
the open air. The sound of a wagon arrested 
his attention, and in a few minutes Captain 
Hawkelaw drove up to the snake fence, and 
halloed—“ Oscar Bryan !” 

The pirate mate’s tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth, and he was scarcely able to ask— 
are you?” 


live out here in these woods, until your brain 
turns. Pull down the bars, and let me drive into” 
the enclosure. I want you!” 

As the two: pirates sat together, one on each 
side of the blackened chimney, with no light ex- 
cept that given by the pale moon, Captain’ 
Hawkelaw said: 

“We never spared man, woman nor child—” 

“ But once!” interposed Bryan. 

“But once!” Captain Hawkelaw repeated. 
“But once! Dead men tell no tales, yet—hah ! 
what is that?” 

There were three taps at the window. 

The two pirates looked at each other in silence, 
until Captain Hawkelaw said, in a ee" 

“Is the place haunted ?” 

Bryan answered doggedly: 

“Live here a I live here, and you will 
know!” 

Captain Hawkelaw leaned across the table, 
and in a voice a little above a whisper, said : 

“The piracy of the Maria is discovered.” 

Bryan looked up, and after a pause, said 
sullenly : 

“Is itt How?” 

“That I do not know! Bat, Oscar, this I do’ 
know! the'man who has that secret must—” 

Again there were three taps at the window. 

“Is there any one there?” said Hawkelaw, in 
a whisper. 

“ Go and see.” 

Captain Hawkelaw looked out at the door, 
and returned, saying : 

“I see nothing but a night-hawk, that is 
screaming round the hut, and a porcupine that 
crept round by the barn. Hah! what is that: 

Oscar Bryan replied slowly : 

“Tt is the pale face of the old man of the 
Maria, with his long, dark gray hair, looking in 
at the window! Do you believe in ghosts?” 

The two pirates sat for some minutes in a 
silence that was broken by Captain Hawkelaw, 
who said: “ What liquor have you? give mea 
glass.” 

“Help yourself,” rejoined Oscar Bryan. 

“We must not be scared by shadows, Oscar! 
We have realities fo face! I have been recog- 
nized by 4 marin my employment—how, I can- 
not tell. We must settle him.” 

“Do it yourself.” P 

“ Nonsense, man; we will do it together. 
One.life more is nothing—” 

“Twill have nothing to do with it,” Bryan 
said sullenly. 

“T tell you, man, it must be done. I over- 
heard him appoint to meet the girl—you know 


“ What the deuce ails you, Oscar? You will 
17 


who I mean—in the garden to-night. We shall 
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have time to catch him there, and if we kill him 
—why, it is only by mistaking him for a thief! 
Drink and come !” 

After a little persuasion, Oscar Bryan got into 
the wagon with Hawkelaw, who drove rapidly 
down the hill to Frederickton. 

An hour afterwards, there was a scuffle in the 
garden at the back of Captain Hawkelaw’s tem- 
porary residence. A pistol shot was fired, an 
alarm was given, and Oscar Bryan was found 
dead. The murderer was traced and pursued. 
And Gilbert Grosvenor, stained with blood, was 
lodged in Frederickton jail. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DISCLOSURE. 


Hanpcurrep and heavily ironed, Gilbert 
Grosvenor was taken before the Mayor of Fred- 
erickton. Captain Hawkelaw gave his evidence 
clearly. He had been to see his acquaintance, 
Oscar Bryan, and had on his return discovered 
Gilbert in the garden. Supposing him to be a 
thief, Bryan had summoned him to surrender, 
and then the prisoner immediately shot him and 
fled.. There was no clear defence to be made, 
and the lawyer who was employed by Gilbert 
recommended him to reserve what he had to say, 
for the trial. Gilbert was leaving the mayor’s 
office, when his attention was attracted by the 
appearance of the sheriff for the County of 
York, of which Frederickton is the chief city. 

“ Carpenter!” exclaimed Gilbert, in surprise. 

The sheriff, in his turn astonished, exclaimed : 

“ Sir Gilbert Grosvenor !” 

“Come with me to a private room, and let my 
lawyer attend us, and say what should be done.” 

After the lapse of half an hour, the sheriff 
went into the mayor’s office and requested that 
the prisoner might be allowed to make a state- 
ment before he was sent to prison. To this rea- 
sonable request, the mayor acceded. 

“Send for Miss Emma Hawkelaw.” 

Emma, pale, trembling and agitated, was al- 
lowed a seat while she made her statement. She 
said that she was in the garden with Gilbert, 
when her father and Oscar Bryan came suddenly 
upon them. Bryan presented a pistol at Gilbert, 
but at the instant, something—Emma could not 
say what, but something; and if there were 
ghosts, she should think it the ghost of an old 
man, with long gray hair, wet and draggled— 
came between Gilbert and Oscar Bryan, and 
knocked away the pistol, which exploded and 
blew Oscar's face to pieces. Oscar Bryan fell 
forward upon Gilbert, who laid the body on the 
ground, and endeavored to get away. 
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“ Now, sir,” said the lawyer, “ I shall endeavor 
to show you that there was a motive for the ac- 
tion which Captain Hawkelaw states was unpre- 
meditated. Pray, Miss Emma, what were the 
prisoner’s words, when first introduced by you to 
your father?” 

Emma Hawkelaw hesitated,but her father said : 

“O, speak out, Emma! It does not affect me.” 

Thus encouraged by her father, Emma said : 

“ His first words, and his only words were: 
‘Your father? ©, God! it is the pirate captain 
who plundered the Maria.’ 

The lawyer then detailed the particulars of the 
piracy of the Maria, and every heart in the court 
thrilled with horror. Captain Hawkelaw, alone 
remaining unmoved, looked on with a contemptu- 
ous smile. The mayor turned towards him, as 
if to offer him an opportunity for remark. 

“An admirable defence, admirably worked 
up,” he said, sneeringly; and was walking out 
of court, when he was stopped by the sheriff. 

“Stop, sir! Mr. Mayor, I request that this 
gentleman may be detained, whilst I give my 


evidence on oath.” 


When the sheriff declared that he himself had 
been the carpenter of the Maria, Captain Hawk- 
elaw turned pale. 

“ How is it, sir,” said the mayor, “that you 
who have so frequently seen Captain Hawkelaw 
in Frederickton, have never recognized him.” 

“ Perhaps, sir, because I ran below so early in 
the affray, that I did not see the captain of the 
pirate, except as he stood upon the gangway.” 

Again Captain Hawkelaw smiled contemptu- 
ously. 

“But, sir,” continued the sheriff, “I have 
seen the body of Oscar Bryan, and I swear that 
he was the mate of the piratical schooner. And 
sir,” continued the sheriff, stepping up to Captain 
Hawkelaw, and tearing from his pocket a watch 
and chain, to which a small compass was at- 
tached, “I will swear to this pocket compass. 
On the back of it, is my wife’s picture; it was 
taken from my cabin in the Maria.” 

Captain Hawkelaw stood as if spellbound ; 
and the sheriff laying his hand upon the pirate’s 
shoulder, said : 

“ Sir, you are my prisoner !” 

“ Not yet,” Captain Hawkelaw replied, calmly ; 
and then suddenly and vehemently presenting a 
pistol with each hand, cleared a passage through 
the crowd, and rushed into the street. 

The front and principal street of Frederickton 
passes by the barracks; and along the street, 
Captain Hawkelaw ran at full speed. 

“Fire at him!” exclaimed the mayor to thé 
sentry ; “I will be your warrant.” 
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The sentry fired, and Captain Hawkelaw, at a 
distance of fifty yards, sprang into the air and 
rolled over on the ground. 

He was taken into the mayor’s office. A sur- 
geon pronounced the wound mortal. 

“ Come here, Emma!” he said to the fair girl, 
who was weeping at his side. “You errone- 
ously suppose that I am your father. I saved 
you fifteen years ago—the only life I ever 

. You are the only creature I have ever 
loved. I have nurtured you, and I have long 
lived for you, and’ in your love. Destiny has 
overtaken me. Fate is not to be resisted. My 
will is made. Live, dear Emma, and enjoy the 
property I have collected. Come here, young 
man! take her hand. O, death!” 

He joined the hands of Emma and Gilbert, 
lay back gently, and died easily. 

Sir Gilbert and Lady Grosvenor returned to 
England, and lived long in the old hall that Gil- 
bert loved so much. 

ARTICLES OF DIET. 


The useful articles of diet are numerous, and 
the commonest we have. As to the quantity re- 


uired, the prize-fighter, who requires most, has 

irty-six ounces per day, besides the innutritious 

= which everybody swallows at every meal. 
r 


Wwometedayenty ounces may suffice, though a 
larger allowarice is better. Healthy working 
men ought to have from twenty-five to thirty 
ounces. The greatest amount of nourishment 
of both kinds is contained in flour, meat, 
potatoes and peas; milk, cheese, rice, and other 
grains, and s ; while tea, coffee, and cocoa 
are of great value in their way. 

Such are the materials; but they may be so 
treated in the cooking as to waste what is most 
valuable, and to preserve what is of the least con- 
sequence. It is possible to manage the making 
of a stew, so as to wash away the best qualities 
of the meat, and leave the vegetables hard, and 
drain away the thickening, causing a predomi- 
nant taste of smoke and salt. When Miss Night- 
ingale and her assistants undertook to cook in the 
eastern hospitals, they made a pint of thick arrow- 
root from one ounce of the powder, while in the 
general kitchen it took two ounces to make a 
pint of thin arrowroot. 

It was the proper boi of the water that 
made the difference here. Again, two ounces of 
rice were saved on every four puddings, when the 
nurse made the puddings. Such incidents show 
that it is not enough to have the best materials 
for nourishment ; ‘ow must be husbanded in the 
preparation. It seems probable that, by sensible 
conduct all around, everybody might command 

of the best material for food; and it is 
certain that a very small proportion of the wives 
en bee how to do justice to the 
food they buy.— Harriet Martineau. 


uncertain glory of an April day— 
Which now shows all the beau the sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all away 


THE SOLDIER AND THE INDIAN. 


A soldier in the American army, belo to 
Weston, New York, about the time 
Brock ~~ Deine battle, = on a scouting 
party one day. a man of courage, enter- 
prise and sagacity, he was determined, if possible, 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of the position 
of the enemy. For this purpose, he ventured to 
separate from his companions. In the course of 
his reconnoitering alone in the open fields, he 
approached a wood, the underbrush of which was 
very thick. His watchful eye discovered what 
he supposed to be some animal among the bushes. 
He immediately saw his mistake. It was an In- 
dian crawling on his hands and feet, with a rifle 
in his hand, and watching the soldier, evidently 
with the intention of advancing sufficiently near 
to make him a sure mark. 

For the soldier to retreat was now impossible ; 
he thought he could not , and he remem- 
bered too, that his father told him never to 
return with a backside wound. He pretended 
not to see the Indian, and walked slowly towards 
him, with his cocked by his side, carefully 
observing all his movements. They approached 
nearer; at length he saw the Indian bringing his 

n to his shoulder—at that instant the soldier 
ell to the —_- ball whistled in deadly 
music over his head. The soldier lay motionless. 

The Indian uttered the dreadful yell which 
signifies the death of an enemy, and drawing the 
bloody scalping-knife (but foregoing to reload 
his piece), advanced with hasty strides, thirsting 
for murder, and ing the reward for the 
scalp. The soldier, motio’ > itted him to 
approach within ten paces, he then with the ut- 
most composure, sprang u his feet. The 
savage stood aghast. The soldier with deliberate 
aim, put two balls directly through his heart. A 
hoarse groan was the only sound that issued from 
the fallen sa This son of the forest was 
six feet five inches in height. The soldier took 
the Indian’s rifle, to the camp, and sold 
it for twenty-five dollars—N. Y. Herald. 


CURIOUS RECIPE FOR SLEEP. 
There is a curious traditionary story current in 
some families ing a celebrated ish no- 
a am assured, is true, and, further, 
it never appeared in print. The 
story is, therefore, and, 
as such, deserves a place here. The Earl of 
Lauderdale was so ill as to cause great alarm to 
his friends and perplexity to his physicians. One 
distressing symptom was a total absence of sleep, 
and the medical men declared their opinion, that 
without sleep being induced he could not recover. 
His son, a queer, eccentric-looking boy, who was 
considered a kind of daft, and had little attention 
paid to his education, was sitting under the table, 
and cried out, “Sen for that preaching man frae 
Livi ne, for he (the earl) aye sleeps in the 
kirk.” One of the doctors thought this hint 
worth attending to. The experiment of “ getting 
a minister till him” succeeded, and sleep coming 
on he recovered. The earl, out of gratitude for 
this benefit, took more notice of his son, paid at- 
tention to his education, and that boy became the 
Duke of Lauderdale, afterwards so famous or in- 
famous in his i —Remini. 
in Scottish Life and History. 
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IN THE MONTH OF MAY. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I called her little fairy, 
Embodiment of grace ; 

A lovelier thing earth could not boast 
Than her bewitching face. 

She took my heart's stern citadel, 
And stole its love away, 

And bound me captive at her feet, 
In the sweet month of May. 


The earth was waking into life, 
And my life woke to bliss ; 
I saw her blue eyes in the skies, 
And loved the west wind’s kiss: 
Because, I know, before it reached 
My home far in the South, : 
Its wealth of sweets had swept across 
The honey of her mouth! 


Ah, foolish love, how mad thou art! 
Enamored eyes, how blind! 

Only for one dear girl I cared— 
Only for one I pined! 

Earth might have held a thousand Hebes, 
Fair as the morning sky, 

And I'd not gi’en their charms a thought, 
If she were only by! 


I worshipped her, and dreamed by night 
Of eyes and yellow curls, 

And cheeks like hers so peachy soft, 
And teeth like eastern pearls. 

Humph! I had better dreamt of stocks, 
And lands, and cotton trade : 

Better have toiled and piled up wealth, 
And seen that debts were paid! 


For my incarnate angel dropped 
Her flimsy wings to rest, 

And laid her bonnie head upon 
A richer lover's breast. 

He won her with his golden gifts 
One sunny, golden day ; 

And kissed the crimson of her lips 
In the sweet month of May. 


RACHEL’S CURSE 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


A tone line of blue clouds hung over Ply- 
mouth Bay, at the twilight of a sunny September 
day. In the west, the crimson, orange and 
purple strove for the mastery. Above, in ‘the 
dark, blue heavens, one star came forth after 
another, with a soft, pale gleaming, and, in the 
east, the young moon rode slowly on, like the 
lone, solitary vessel that lay below on the sea. 


RACHEL’S CURSE. 


crimson glow of the maple, just turning from 

the deep green of summer; while, along the 

smooth white beach, the brown seaweed dragged 

its shining folds as each successive wave threw it 

up from the depths. 

Brown and crimson, purple and gold, orange 

and blue, gave out their beautiful tints, alike un- 
observed by the three rough-looking men who 
were walking over the beach towards a low, 
miserable-looking fish-house, from the chimney 
of which a cloud of white smoke was struggling 
upward. 

One of them, whom his companions addressed 
as Jack Burgess, remarked that Rachel was at 
home ; adding “ perhaps the old witch will ask 
us to supper.” 

“ Not she, indeed ;” rejoined the one who walk- 
ed nearest the speaker, “she was never known to 
offer bit nor sup to any mortal, yet. What can 
she do with all her money, I wonder ?” he added, 
reflectively. ‘“ Poor old thing! she will get mur- 
dered one of these nights, for there are people 
bad enough to rob a woman, I suppose.” 

“Yes, landsmen, perhaps,” said the third. 
“ No sailor would do it.” 

“You forget the pirates that boarded the 
Nautilus on her last trip. Didn’t I see the lead- 
er of that crew take off the rings from the dead 
woman’s hands ?” 

“O, bother, Bill! for heaven’s sake, don’t 
talk of pirates when we are going to sail to- 
morrow. It makes me feel chilly all over.” 

“ You were always a coward, Bob Hopkins,” 
said Jack. “I remember when you saw the 
ghost in the old burying-ground.” 

Bob was about to reply, angrily, when a shrill 
cry issued from the fish-house which they had 
now reached. It was more like the cry of a 
wounded animal than that of a human being. 

“She is at her work,” said Jack Burgess. 
“‘ She always does this before a storm; and ac- 
cording to the loudness of her shrick, I should 
judge we shall have a pretty tough one before 
many days.” 

As he spoke, they entered the hut. Beside the 
broad, flat stone that served for a hearth, sat a 
woman, who once might have been handsome; 
but in whose face were the lines of deep passion. 
The long, abundant hair, still black and soft, 
was wound around her head like a coronet. A 
close observer might have noticed something 

almost coquettish in the graceful folds of her 
black dress; and certainly no one would have 
associated her idea with that of a witch. She 
lacked the orthodox gray hair that should have 
streamed, elf-like, in the wind, the fierce eyes and 


Off, in the dim woods, one could discern the 


the masculine stature that distinguish veritable 
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. Seen in another place, Rachel would 
have been called only a decent countrywoman in 
mourning. 

The furniture of her room was simple, but per- 
fectly neat and well kept. A chest of drawers 
displayed some fare sea shells on its top; and 
some large branches of red and white coral lay 
on 4 table at the further end of the room. It 
Was 4 poor place; but the neatness of the room 
and the blazing fire, made it look more cheerful 
than half the fishermen’s cottages. 

She did not appear to notice the entrance of 
the three men for some time; although the fact 
was, that she had seen them from the time they 
had left Beach Point; but it was not her policy 
to let them know it. Some words were mutteretl 
by her in a low voice, and they stood motionless 

until she had finished. She turned her eyes upon 
them at length, anil addressed herself to the fore- 
most of the three. 

“John Burgess,” she said, in a tone at once 
ironical and severe, “ you have done well to ship 
on board the Betsey. You had forgotten, I sup- 
pose, that she belongs to a man who made me a 
widow and childless? But it is well. You 
have come to me this night to ask if your voyage 
shall be prosperous. Do you expect that it will 
be so? God does not hold his thunderbolts in a 
careless or a weak hand. Terrible and mighty 
are his punishments; and if he has allowed 
Thomas Eaton to prosper for awhile, he has his 
scourgings no less in store for him. The old 
man might have known this when he allowed 
five hasbands and fathers to go out to sea, in a 
vessel that he knew would never reach port. 
What did he care? The brig was insured for 
more than it was worth, and Eaton made money ; 
but do you think the ghosts of those five men 
never come to him ?” 

“T have heard of this, Aunt Rachel; but 
come, forget this now and tell these poor fellows 
whether they will come back to their families or 
hot. For myself, I am not married, and it does 
hot matter.” 

“Nay, it is not for you to say that. There is 
& blue-eyed, waxen-skinned girl on the hill yon- 
der, that will weep and sob when the storm of 
next Friday comes, and the wreck of the Betsey 
is thrown upon the shore.” 

“O,no,no! Aunt Rachel! don’t say that,” 
eagerly exclaimed the young sailor, while the 
other two men visibly shuddered. “We shall 
be out of the harbor by that time, with plenty of 
sea room and a smacking breeze; sha’n’t we? 
Say ” 

“O, indeed, if John Burgess knows more than 
the one he came to consult, there’s an end fo it.” 


And Rachel took her knitting from her bag, 
and drew nearer the fire, as if thinking any more 
words quite unnecessary. 

The sailors were, however, unsatisfied. She 
had awakened within them a feeling of restless 
uneasiness ; and they could not turn away with- 
out something more consoling than the whole- 
sale destruction at which she had more than 
hinted. 

One of them took a Spanish dollar from his 
pocket, and said, with enfeebled attempt at jocu- 
larity, “Come, Aunt Rachel, see if silver wont 
give us a better chance than you have predicted ¢” 

“ No—prophecy is prophecy, and will not be 
turned aside for money. There is yet time to 
alter your purpose. If you would avoid the fate 
I predict, go not in the ill-fated vessel.” 

She would not speak again, but settled herself 
determinedly at a distance from them. Hopkins 
was the first to propose going; and, as they 
found that nothing more could be elicited from 
Rachel, the three sailors left the house. - 

If they experienced a momentary anxiety in 
regard to what she had said, it was dissipated 
shortly, in the minds of all. Hopkins and his 
brother-in-law, Bill Stevens, were soon in the 
presence of their wives, and John Burgess was 
mounting the hill on which dwelt the blue-eyed 
damsel to whom Rachel had alluded. 

There was not a prettier nor a better girl on 
the Cape, than Priscilla Stedman, the object of 
his attachment. Meek, gentlé and patient, sweet- 
tempered and industrious, she was at once the 
comforter and nurse to her infirm parents, and 
the kind, indulgent helper to her young brothers 
and sisters. Nothing could be done, suffered or 
enjoyed, in the Stedman family, without Pris- 
cilla. She was the hope and joy, the stay and 
staff of the household. She had loved John Bur 
gess from achild, even as he had loved her ; and 
after this one voyage, they were to be married. 

Once or twice, during their long and earnest 
conversation that evening, the thought of Rachel’s 
prophecy would rush over him like a flood; but 
the sweet spell of the young sailor’s first love- 
dream would soon dissipate the terrible conscious- 
ness that, after all, Rachel’s words might be 
verified. The maiden’s own words again re- 
called him to a sénse of the fear which he had 
actually experienced while in the old fish-honse. 

“And so you actually sail to-morrow, John? 
When will you come back *” 

“God knows, Priscilla. I may never see you 
again. If not, keep this token near your heart 
until another lover makes you forget me.” — 

Tears were in the mildly reproachful eyes as 
he said this. 
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“This is too cruel, John,” she faltered out, 
“ and to-night, of all nights, too, when we are 
parting, it may be, as you say, forever.” 

But long before the time of parting came, each 
had forgotten these words in the hopeful love that 
dwelt in both their hearts. When John left Mr. 
Stedman’s house that night, or rather morning, 
for already the gray dawn was approaching, he 
snatched an hour’s uneasy sleep, in which Rachel 
seemed to be holding Priscilla above the billows, 
and Bob Hawkins was rowing furiously toward 
the place where he expected to see her dropped. 

But the day rose fair and bright. There was 
but little breeze—hardly enough to warrant sail- 
ing; but the brig was slowly going out when the 
clock struck nine. The hours went by, and still 
she remained in sight. Afternoon settled down 
with that lazy, dreamy repose which autumn 
days sometimes bring; and now the shadows 
began to lengthen in the pale, soft twilight. On 
the beach people had gathered, after their early 
tea, to watch the out-going brig, and on a high 
rock, the owner, Mr. Eaton, had taken his seat, 
the most interested, apparently, of all. 

“ How slow the old craft goes!” he muttered, 
to himself. “She wont be in warm water these 
three days, at this rate.” 

“Slow enough now, Tom Eaton!” said a 
voice so near him that he started and turned 
pale. “Slow enough now, but when the storm 
comes, she will go fast to destruction.” 

“Who are you, woman?” he asked, “and 
what do you know about weather? You are not 
the old fortune-teller down yonder—the witch as 
they call her—hey ?” 

“Tam the widow of Richard Hollings—the 
man whom you drew down to death, in the mis- 
erable shell which you called a vessel. My curse | 
_and the curse of God has been on you ever since, 
and only waited this night for fulfilment. Do 
you see that brig?” she said in a loud voice, 
close to his ear. 

“Sorry to say Ido, ma’am,” he replied, with 
mock courtesy. “I should be better pleased if 
she were out of sight.” 

“ She will be wrecked to-night. The storm is 
coming, and before long, Plymouth Bay will be 
boiling up foam, and Tom Eaton’s brig will lie 
beneath it. You did not get it insured, I hear. 
Why not, as wellas the other? O,I forgot! 

That one was old and crazy. This is staunch 
and trim. We shall see to-morrow.” 

“Confound the witch!” said Eaton, turning 
uneasily away. He could have struck her for 
her words, but there were people by, who would 

have prevented even the rich ship-owner from 


aying hands upon a woman. Eaton rose from 
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his seat and walked down to the beach. He 
heard some one following him, but it did not 
suit with his proud sense of importance to look 
round. It was Rachel Hollings; and when he 
had obtained a place to stand in the crowd that 
had gathered on the sands, she was there too, 
close behind him. 

He became grievously annoyed by the ques- 
tions that were put to Rachel, and the dry, sar- 
castic way in which she spoke of the brig; but 
he could not move without actually forcing a 
passage through the crowd, and he remained in 
torture. He had begun to fear that he had erred 
in not obtaining insurance. 

While the groups stood watching thus, the 
wind which had been low, suddenly rose. The 
waves grew black as night; the gust was suc- 
ceeded by thunder; and in the fitful glimpses 
which the lightning gave them of the brig, they 
saw, what they might have seen before, had they 
thought it possible that such was the case, that 
she was being driven toward the shore. 

A groan from Eaton betrayed that he saw it, 
too, and a wild laugh that sounded strangely 
enough from the sober, grave-looking woman 
who stood behind him, was evidence that it was 
not unmarked by her. 

“Hush! one would think you exulted in her 
danger,” said a serious-looking man near her, 
who evidently did not kiow who she was. Mr. 
Eaton pressed through the crowd again, as if 
unable to bear her presence; but in vain did he 
flee ; she was at his shoulder almost instantly. 

At the left of the crowd, the land ran out ina 
point to the sea. It was a dangerous place, as 
many a wreck could witness; and the Betsey 
was fast approaching it. Rachel’s eyes were fixed 
steadily upon this point. Her lips moved, and 
Eaton heard at intervals, a few scorching words 
that seemed to burn themselves into his soul, for 
they spoke of retribution for the past. 

“ Yes,” she murmured, “this is the very man 
who began life by enticing vessels to the shore 
by hanging out false lights. When his plunder 
of wrecked ships and dead bodies permitted it, 
he bought old vessels, and persuaded poor and 
destitute men to ship on board them. No rate of 
insurance was too great for him to pay, for he 
was sure of a return.” 

She was telling this to the stranger, and Eaton 
felt that she was pointing at him while she spoke. 
Hardly had she finished the last sentence, when 
the lightning again showed the ill-fated vessel, 
rocking and plunging. She was now near the 
shore, and a few more lurches would inevitably 
throw her on the extreme outer barrier of rocks 


that guarded this point. 
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In her eagerness to see this, Rachel Hollings 
leaned heavily over Eaton’s shoulder, as he stood 
on the very edge of the water. With a man’s 
strength and will, he started suddenly aside, and 
she fell forward. As she fell, she grasped at his 
coat, and he lost his footing on the wet sand. 
He struggled to get free,*but she held on with a 
grasp that defied him now, for it was the death 
grasp. She knew it, too, and at that moment 
she poured into his ear a terrible malediction, that 
. shook even that hard and selfish being as the 
wind shakes the lightest reed. A moment more, 
and she was rescued by the exertions of two 
brave men; and, after awhile, Eaton was drawn, 
perfectly insensible, from the waves. Mean- 
time, the brig had struck on the rocks; and the 
darling wealth which he had so prized, was feed- 
ing the devouring sea. 

When he awoke from that long swoon, in 
which he had been so near to death, he seemed 
broken-hearted. His trust was in riches alone, 
and they had deserted him. Four poor fellows 
found their graves in the deep. One of those 
who escaped was John Burgess. He, too, had 
been near to death, and he became thoughtful 
and serious in the contemplation of his danger. 

It was his last struggle with the sea. He mar- 
ried Priscilla Stedman and settled down steadily 
athome. He was ever kind to the widows of his 
two comrades, and to Rachel while she lived. 
She gave up fortune-telling, and supported her- 
self by her work. She had tasted revenge, but it 
brought only bitterness. When Thomas Eaton 
lay sick, it was she who watched many nights by 
his bedside. Pity for his sufferings succeeded to 
her former feelings toward him. For long years, 
the point where the Betsey was wrecked, was 
known only by the name of Rachel’s Curse; a 
name over which the repentant woman often 
wept bitter tears. 

NOTHING LOST. 

Horse-shoe nails, picked up by the 
about the streets, ane the scraps of steel from 
er factories, are eagerly bought up by the 

ingham gunmakers, as the best ma- 
terial for the barrels of muskets and rifles. Steel 
pen waste is bought back by the Sheffield steel 
makers at ten 


an old one; and sometimes a very old waistcoat 
will be bought by a refiner at-a great price. 


A TALE OF A HANDKERCHIEF, 


BY ALEX. B. HALL. 


“TI sxe your pardon!” 

“ Excuse me, sir!” 

Very pretty, you say, but what does it mean * 
O, angelically-dispositioned peruser of this ines- 
timable periodical, we answer your impatient in- 
terrogatory in the words of the mother of Sir 
William Jones, “Read, and you will know.” 
This sententious aphorism is but one out of the 
brilliant series of pearls of wisdom to be strung 
on the thread of our narrative; and if a love of 
jewelry is among your many resplendent virtues, 
we counsel you to patronize our establishment, 
for we have a few more left, of the same sort. 
We trade cheap, on the principle of the old wo- 
man, who, when asked how she could afford to 
sell all her ribbons “thrippence below cost,” 
answered that she made up her deficit by her ex- 
tensive sales. Come, then, ye nude of wisdom’s 
charms, come and adorn yourselves. 

The scene was Washington Street—the hour, 
half-past eleven, A. M.—the season, spring. 
The first speaker was a fashionably-dressed young 
man, and his interlocutor a beautiful young lady. 
Their situation was the most embarrassing in the 
world, for as the gentleman entered Washington 
Street from School Street, he had been unexpect- 
edly confronted by the fair damsel in question. 
After a succession of desperate efforts to pass 
one another, which only resulted in various dis- 
agreeable collisions, and mutual attractions and 
repulsions analogous to the mancuvres of two 
electrified pith-balls, they had come to a stand 
still. ‘The blush on the lady’s cheek, although 
deep and rich as the crimson on a sunset cloud, 
was nearly equalled by the corresponding hue of 
the gentleman’s face. One last despairing move- 
ment on his part to pass his lovely antagonist, 
was unfortunately seconded by a simultaneous 
endeavor on hers; and perceiving almost irre- 
pressible mirth on the countenance of his com- 
panion, who stood a few feet distant to watch the 
issue of the rencontre, the gentleman raised his 
hat from his head, and, marching at right angles 
directly to the curb-stone, gave utterance to the 
above ejaculation, which elicited its fellow from 
the rosy lips of mademoiselle. With a bow and 
a glance from her bright eyes of mingled amuse- 
ment and vexation, she availed herself of his 
retreat, and passed on, entering a store a short 
distance below. Our hero cast his eyes behind 
him as she went by; and, noticing that she had 


brass fillings fetch half the value of new brass ; 4 

and steel-filings are valuable to chemists and ‘ 
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dropped her handkerchief, he hastily picked it 
up, and was on the point of following her to re- 
turn ft, when, 6bserving a name in one corner, 
he paused, coolly pocketed the delicate mouchoir, 
and rejoined his companion. The latter received 
him with mock gravity, while merriment evident- 
ly filled his soul to the very brim. 

“Bravo,” was his salutation. “Ralph, you 
mre in luck to-day; I envy you your tete-a-tete 
vith so charming a neighbor. ’Pon honor, now, 
don’t waste your kisses in private on that hand- 
kerchief; without doubt, it was a fair prisoner of 

“war, but be magnanimous, and give it to me. It 
shall be framed in. magnificent style, and receive 
my profoundest adoration.” 

“I should like to gag you with it, Harry,” re- 
torted his irritated friend. “Could not you have 
had sense enough not to stand grinning like a 
death’s-head, while I was all in a perspiration 
with frantic efforts to get out of my scrape? You 
haven’t as much heart as a rotten shag-bark, 

” 

“ And you have not as much sweetness as a 
prematore crab-apple, Ralph,” replied the im- 
perturbable Harry. “O, that partial judge, For- 


tune, if she had only put me in your shoes !” 
“I wish she had,”; exclaimed Ralph, vehe- 
mently. 


“ Tshould like to know if anything can 
set your cold blood afire. You are the most 
phlegmatic—” 

“ Phew,” said Harry, “ draw it mild, I left my 
Webster at home this morning. But are not the 
sweet divinities so enchanting on close inspection, 
eh?” 

“ Confound you,” cried his friend, in a tower- 
ing passion, “‘it’s the third time I’ve made a 
fool of myself before her, and she’s a splendid 
girl, by Jove!” 

“ Aha, an old flame, is she?” chuckled Harry. 
‘What a romantic rendezvous you chose! The 
raging mildness of a midday moon shed ineffable 
fragrance on the pellucid glade where Damon 
and Amaryllis—” 

“Don’t, don’t!” expostulated poor Ralph, in 
a wild appeal to his pitiless tormentor. ‘ What 
do you want to cut a fellow up so for, Harry? 
If you must know where I have seen her, I’ll 
tell you, just to put a stopper in the bunghole of 
that barrel of nonsense which you call your head. 
Day before yesterday I was descending from the 
gallery of the Music Hall after the concert, and 
got wedged among a bevy of houris, whose abun- 
dant crinoline nearly extinguished me. I was 
devoting every energy of my nature to the one 
object of reducing myself to the least possible 
compass, and was congratulating myself on never 
having felt quite so small before, when, unfortu- 
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nately missing a step, I only saved myself from 
diving headlong into that sea of beauty by in- 
voluntarily clapping my hand on the Talma be- 
fore me. At the same time I was conscious of 
a mysterious entanglement of my foot, and a 
simultaneous noise of silk that set all my teeth on 
edge for an hour afterWards. My fair supporter 
turned round in wonder and astonishmerft at my 
audacity, and gathered up her torn dress in stately 
reserve, while I stammered out my apologies as 
well as I could. But the titters that stabbed my - 
ears on every side made me endure agonies un- 
told, until I escaped from the press, and vanished. 
Well, that was bad enough; but my second ren- 
contre was twice as excruciating. Yesterday 
afternoon I went out to take tea with a lady 
friend in Roxbury, and as I was somewhat be- 
lated, I hailed an omnibus to save time. The 
driver rolled his clumsy vehicle near the side- 
walk, and I began to ascend the steps ; but before 
I had reached the only seat still vacant, the im- 
pudent blackguard whipped up his horses, thereby 
giving the whole conveyance a sudden lurch to 
one side. I clutched convulsively at the check- 
strap above, and, as I found I had lost my bal- 
ance beyond recovery, endeavored to steer my- 
self into the blessed little harbor I mentioned 
without involving my neighbors in my own dis- 
tress. But with a glance quick as lightning I 
measured the distance between the said seat and 
my own awkward carcass, and perceived it was 
impracticable; with a shuddering presentiment I 
shot a momentary look at the lady towards whom 
I was helplessly gravitating, and imagine my 
chagrin at recognizing the injured princess of the 
day before. Of course it was only the infinites- 
imal fraction of a second that I hovered in mid- 
air, but during that period mortification ran riot 
in my luckless breast ; the next instant, a fall—a 
little shriek—a roar of laughter—and I was pick- 
ing myself up from the lady’s lap, and begging 
pardons enough to reprieve all the criminals in 
Christendom. But my emotions were too much 
for me; I seized the strap with both hands, and 
pulled with a vehemence sufficient to wrench the 
driver’s leg out of its socket. The curses dis- 
tinctly audible from without indicated that such 


-might have been the result; but without waiting 


to ascertain the truth of the case, I made my ex- 
it from the infernal old cart as quickly as pos- 
sible. And now,” exclaimed the poor fellow, 
with a comical, yet lugubrious expression of 
face, “I am going out to-morrow to hunt up this 
lovely incognito, and return her handkerchief ; 
if rencontre number four is not better than the 
others, I’ll go a swimming in a tank of sul 
phuric acid.” 
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“So I would,” returned the sympathizing 
Harry; “I'll fish for your body afterwards, and 
bait my hook with Celia’s handkerchief; dead or 
alive, you will snap at it. But if you return the 
dainty article, tie your heart up in it, and label 
the parcel, ‘To the adorable Celia,’ for one is as 
much her property as the other.” ‘ 

“ You are an unregenerate pagan, Harry,” re- 
plied the young man, reddening, “if you had the 
sensibility of a broiled codfish, you would know 
that self-respect requires me to exculpate myself 
in her eyes, and—and—” 

“Q, I understand,” interrupted Harry, taking 
leave of his companion at the corner of a street, 
“JT appreciate the delicacy of your sentiments. 
But take my advice, be sure to conciliate mama, 
end don’t forget to send your humble obedient 
his share of the cake. Adieu, mon ami—vive 
Vamour !” 

“Confound the scamp,” muttered he, half 
nettled and half pleased at his friend’s raillery, 
“some day I will be even with him. But you 
might do worse, after all, Ralph Somers; she’s a 
magnificent girl. Pish, when a man begins to 
be a fool, there is no stopping. I wish I had 
given back her handkerchief at the time ; let me 
look at it again.” 

With these words he produced the article in 
question, and scrutinized it thoroughly; in one 
corner was written in a delicate female hand, 
“Tsabel Harton.” Having satisfied himself that 
he had read the name accurately, he repeated it 
to himself several times, and mentally resolved 
that he would see its beautiful owner again before 
sunset. 

The afternoon, accordingly, found him strolling 
among the highlands of Roxbury, inquiring for 
the house of Mr. Harton. Several unsuccessful 
attempts to discover the nest of his bird-of-Para- 
dise were at last followed by one more agreeable 
to his wishes; and, more than half distrusting 
his unusual method of seeking a lady’s acquaint- 
ance, he approached a large, handsome mansion, 
ajtuated on a little eminence, and surrounded by 
tastefully arranged grounds. He was perfectly 
conscious that etiquette would hold up her hands 
in horror at the idea of his not being formally 
introduced; but he reflected that “faint heart 
never won fair lady,” and mentally snapped his 
fingers in etiquette’s face. He rang the bell, and 
presently a servant appeared. 

“Ts Miss Harton at home ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; will you step in?” replied the do- 
mestic, civilly. “ What name shall I say ?” 

The young man’s heart beat like a steam- 
engine at the thought of his own audacity. 


“ Be so kind as to take up may ecard, and say |, 


that Mr. Somers requests to see Miss Harton a 
few moments.” 

The servant ushered him into the drawing- 
room, which was empty, and disappeared. 
Ralph braced himself for the coming interview. 
After a short delay, which seemed to him like the 
interval between the condemnation and execution 
of a criminal, the door opened, and the beautiful 
Isabel entered the apartment. Without mani- 


festing any surprise at such an unusual visit, she . 


politely motioned him to a sofa, and seated her- 
self at some distance from him, awaiting the an- 
nouncement of his errand. 

“I must request your indulgence, Miss Har- 
ton,” said Ralph, with perfect outward self- 
possession, although inwardly he completely 
realized the strangeness of his position, “for 
having taken so great a liberty as to call upon 
you personally, without ever having had the 
honor of an introduction. My object is simply 
to return a handkerchief which I picked up in 
the street, bearing your name. I might have re- 
stored it to you without intruding upoy your 
leisure ; but I trust you will pardon the freedom 
I have ventured to use, in order to apologize 
more completely for what must have seemed so 
much like intentional rudeness. By some strange 
fatality, I have three times caused you great an- 
noyance, although nothing could have been 
further from my wishes. I beg you to believe 
that I deeply regret my own awkwardness, and 
am most sincerely sorry ever to have placed you 
in such embarrassing situations.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Somers,” replied the beaatifial~ 
girl, with a pleasant and cordial smile on her 
features, “I beg you never to think of it again ; 
I assure you, you greatly exaggerate the import 
ance of such trifles, which required no apology 
at all. I am extremely sorry you have taken the 
trouble to come so far merely to restore a hand- 
kerchief, which I was ignorant I had lost until 
you mentioned the fact.” 

At the conclasion of his little speech (which 
we fear was hardly an extempore effort), and dar- 
ing Miss Harton’s reply to it, Ralph had been 
searching his pockets for the lost article ; and pic- 
ture the intensity of his chagrin and fnortification 
as the truth came upon him like an avalanche, 
that he had left it behind! Isabel instantaneously 
divined the real state of the case; she saw the 
blood rush to his face reddening it to the roots of 
his hair, and as swiftly retreat, leaving it pallid 
as marble. If she had not perceived the real 
distress of the young man’s mind, the incongruity 
and absurdity of the whole matter would have 
overpowered her self-control; but her quick 
sympathy with all kinds of suffering took away 
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every inclination to laugh. Ralph at last spoke, 
with a forced smile upon his countenance, and a 
voice trembling in spite of himself. 

_ “Tt may seem, perhaps, a premeditated insult, 
Miss Harton, when I tell you that the handker- 
chief I thought I had with me has been left be- 
hind by some careless mistake of my own. I 
have once again made myself ridiculous in your 
eyes, but I promise you this shall be the last 
. time. Your property shall be sent immediately 
by express ; if I had noother motive than simply 
to vindicate my own sincerity, I should be con- 
cerned to sée it restored. If you will only have 
the same charity for my last misfortune which you 
have so generously expressed for its predecessors, 
I will take pains never to need the same indul- 
gence a fifth time.” 

So saying, he took his hat and rose to go, but 
Isabel eagerly motioned him to remain. 

“ Do not feel so keenly about a mere nothing, 
I entreat you, Mr. Somers, “she said, with gen- 
uine kindness in her large, glorious eyes; “I 
shall never forgive myself for having bgien the 
innocent cause of so much chagrin, if you persist 
in viewing this idle matter through a microscope. 
Pray laugh at the whole with me, for we have 
both been equally placed in a ridiculous light; 
and believe me, it is true wisdom not to waste 
feeling on such undeserving objects as little mis- 
takes and accidents.” 

The unaffected kindness of her tone and man- 
ner went to poor Ralph’s heart, and, as we often 
feel more gratitude for little favors than for great, 
he felt that her beauty was the least of her 
charms, for it was only the transparent veil 
through which shone her true womanly nature in 
all its loveliness. As he again rose to go, she 
extended her hand toward him ; he took it in his 
own, and bowing his head, was on the point of 
imprinting a kiss upon the white, taper fingers, 
when the door suddenly opened, and Mr. Harton 
entered. Isabel hastily withdrew her hand, and, 
coloring deeply, said to her father : 

“ Let me introduce you to Mr. Somers, papa.” 

The large, stout gentleraan advanced, and 
offering his hand, said with a penetrating glance 
in the young man’s face : 

“I am always glad to know my daughter’s 
friends ; how do you do, Mr. Somers ?” 

Ralph stammered out something about the 
weather, and was evidently in no little confusion, 
when Isabel came to his rescue, and said with 
quiet self-possession : 

“Mr. Somers found my handkerchief in the 
street, papa, and was so kind as to come to Rox- 
bury on purpose to’restore it. I feel very much 
obliged to him, indeed, for his politeness.” 
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“Somers, Somers,” said Mr. Harton, repeat- 
ing the name abstractedly (he saw there was 
embarrassment on both sides, and, having un- 
limited confidence in his daughter, wished to ex- 
tricate them from it), “my college chum was 
named Somers, Richard T. Somers. Perhaps 
you are a relation of his, sir?” 

“That was my father’s name, sir,” answered 
Ralph, internally thanking the old gentleman for 
his tact, “ but he died several years ago.” 

“Then upon my word,” said he, warmly, “it 
is the luckiest chance in the world that brought 
you here, Mr. Somers. Your father and I were 
old friends of long standing, and for years and 
years we corresponded together ; but after I went 
to Calcutta, I suddenly ceased to hear from him, 
and never knew where he was, or what had be- 
come of him. You must stop to-night, sir; I 
have a hundred questions to ask. I shall depend 
on seeing you here to tea, and you must come 
and see us often, very often. I might have 
known you were Dick’s son,” he added, looking 
in the young man’s face, “same eyes, same hair, 
same everything. Well, well, it will be my turn 
next.” And with these words the old gentleman 
left the room. 

The two remained in silence for some time. 
Ralph at last broke the pause, saying : 

“May I consider that I have Miss Harton’s 
permission to call, as well as her father’s ?” 

“T shall always welcome my father’s friends,” 
she answered evasively, and a little distantly, 
adding in a more cordial tone, “I am sure noth- 
ing has happened to make your visits other than 
acceptable. Besides,” she continued, a little 
mischievously, “you may as well bring my 
handkerchief yourself now, instead of sending it.” 

Having thus seen our hero fairly launched on 
the “course of true love,” we will hope that it 
“yan smooth” for the future, and that the little 
ripples at its commencement were not prophetic 
of subsequent matrimonial storms. One thing 
is sure, and that is, that about a year after, the 
Daily Tattler contained the following notice: 

“In Boston, May 11, by Rev. Alfred Coupler, 
D. D., Mr. Ralph Somers, of Boston, to Mise 
Isabel, daughter of Frederick Harton, Esq., of 
Roxbury.” 

It may be interesting to add that Ralph’s 
groomsman on the occasion was Mr. Henry Liv- 
ingstone ; and after the ceremony was over, he 
was overheard to whisper in the bridegroom’s ear : 

“IT say, Ralph, if you find any more handker- 
chiefs, send me word, will you?” 


THE HEART. 


When thon art fain to trace a map of thine own heart, 
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SABBATH. 


This is thy blessed day! 

My spirit falters in its prayer, 
As from the past no sacred ray— 

No holy thought returns from there. 
With hateful sins oppressed, 

My weary heart sinks down: 
Unworthy of thy holy rest, 

Unfit to seek thy promised crown! 


Yet, wouldst thy merey bring 
Unto my struggling fears 
Some ray of hope, on angel-wing, 
To cleanse the stain of former years— 


Then, penitent, my heart would cling 
In faith to Jesus’ feet ; 
Rejoicing in each sacred thing, 
And for thy presence meet. 


THE MURDER AT THE INN. 
A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MACDONALD. 


Tr was, perhaps, two hundred years ago, that 
a wayside inn was situated upon a lonely road in 
one of the Channel counties of England, almost 
within sound of the sea. It was frequented 
chiefly by the meaner population of the neigh- 
borhood—fishermen and smugglers from the 
coast, and drovers and graziers from the inland 
country of the vicinity ; with occasionally one of 
a better class—sometimes a tourist who had 
wandered from the beaten roads, in search of the 
picturesque, or, more frequently, a belated trav- 
eller,} tarrying at the “ White Hart” during the 
night, from the necessity of the case. 

Upon the particular evening on which the 
tragic event which gives name to this story oc- 
curred, the tap-room of the inn was thronged 
with the motley crowd which usually assembled 
there at this hour. One—and the only one of 
those present to whom we need to allude—was 
sitting moodily by the fire, with his hat drawn 
low over his eyes. Through the evening, he 
had refused to join in the rough conviviality of 
those around him ; and it was only upon the in- 
terruption caused by the entrance of a new- 
comer, that he raised his eyes. But before turn- 
ing our attention to the latter, it may be well to 
glance briefly at the person thus introduced. 

Richard Tyrrell—for such was his name—was 
one whose vices had hurried him from affluence 
and respectability to a low level of poverty and 


degradation. Hardly ten years before, he had 
inherited, at the decease of his parents, an ample 
fortune and an enviable position in the society of 
the metropolis. The former had been dissipated 
by an unbounded indulgence of every vicious 
propensity of his mind; the latter lost by a dis- 
graceful expulsion from the university, and the 
subsequent adoption of the wild and evil life of a 
coast-smuggler. Thus it happened that he ap- 
peared, on this night, desperate in heart as in 
exterior, and brooding, evidently, in moody si- 
lence, on the unhappy vicissitudes of his career. 

The person whose entrance caused Richard 
Tyrrell to look up, was a traveller of manly and 
honest appearance, who bore a heavy satchel upon 
his arm. Pausing suddenly before Tyrrell, he 
gazed doubtfully and inquiringly into his face. 
The latter half shrunk from the searching glance 
of the stranger; and moving a few steps away, 
the latter immediately returned, and grasping the 
smuggler by the hand, he exclaimed, heartily : 

“Surely I am not mistaken here! Tyrrell, 
Dick Tyrrell, don’t you know me ?” 

“T should know you,” was the unwilling and 
half surly reply. “ But what, Mervyn Clifford, 
do you wish with me? Iam not, I assure you, 
so far degraded as to bear patiently the jibes and 
jeers of those who knew me in better days !” 

“Nor do I wish to reproach you, Richard; 
you should know me better,” was the instant re- 
sponse. “Come apart with me, for an hour; I 
will try to convince you that I have not quite for- 
gotten our old Oxford friendship.” 

Ordering a private room, a fire, and a bottle of 
wine, Mervyn Clifford conducted his still unwil-_ 
ling acquaintance away. They remained clos- 
eted together for a full hour. The subject of 
their conversation never transpired, although its 
purport may perhaps be gathered from a remark 
of Clifford to his companion, as they re-entered 
the tap-room together. 

“If money can aid you, Richard,” he said, 
“you shall be no longer an outcast and de- 
spised ; and here I have the means by which I 
think I can accomplish the end.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he struck his 
hand upon the valise which he still carried, caus- 
ing a dull sound, as though of coin or metal. 
The incident was witnessed by a dozen persons 
who remained in the room. Shortly after, the 
traveller retired for the night; and still later, 
Richard Tyrrell declared his intention of passing 
the night at the inn (a very untsual proceeding 
on his part), and was accordingly shown toa 
room. 

In the silence of the hours which succeeded— 


at the hour of midnight, in fact—the whole 
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household of the inn was startled fromh sleep by a 
most terrible and deathly shriek, proceeding, ap- 
parently, from the room occupiéd by Mervyn 
Clifford. Hardly a moment was needed to 

the innkeeper and his servants, with aims af 
lights, to the spot; and here a bloody and thritl- 
ing scene was presented to their astonished 
tenses. The door of the chamber was flung 
wide open; and as they entered, they discovered 
the bleeding body of Mervyn Clifford, still quiv- 
ering in its death-throes upon the floor, habited 
in night-clothes, and apparently just dragged 
from the disordered bed. The only window of 
the room was open, and upon the floor beside 
the body was the valise, open; and its contents, 
gold, silver and bills, in profusion, scattered 
about the room. But that upon which the eyes 
of the innkeeper and his men rested with the 
most horrified amazement, was the figure of a 
man, holding a bloody knife in his hand, and 
kneeling over the prostrate body! Alarmed by 
the noise of their entratice, he started to his feet, 
and gazing around him in terrified confusion, 
with an exclamation of alarm, he turned to flee. 
Both door and window, however, were promptly 
barred against his egress, and in an instant he 
* was seized, the knife wrested from him, and him- 
self securely detained by the arms of those who 
surrounded him. 

“Stand off—release me!” he cried, struggling 
in their grasp. “For heaven’s sake, speak! is 
it possible that you mean to charge me with this 
murder? I declare, most solemnly, that I came 
here for the same purpose as yourselves, aroused 
by that fearful shrick. See—he opens his eyes ; 
he is about to speak! For heaven’s sake, hear 
him ; his words will acquit me!” 

The dying man, in truth, had just then un- 
closed his eyes. Whispering faintly the words— 
“Iam dying! he has killed me!” he relapsed 
into a state of seeming unconsciousness, 

“Speak, sir! who do you mean by he? who 
has killed you?” the innkeeper exclaimed, bend- 
ing over him. Once more Mervyn Clifford 
opened his glazing eyes, and pointing with stif- 
_ fened finger towards the horror-stricken prisoner, 

he uttered huskily, and in the last words he ever 
spoke : 

“He—Richard Tyrrell—he has killed me!” 

With a groan of inward agony, the unhappy 
prisoner covered his face with his hands, and 
suffered himself to be led passively from the 
room. From the inn, early as was the hour, he 
was taken directly before a magistrate, who com- 
mitted him immediately to the jail of the county. 

These were the simple facts connected with the 
murdér, as they transpired at the inn, upon the 


night of its commission, and amid the confusion 
and terror attending its discovery. But dark and 
damning as they then appeared, when the solem- 
nity and searching certainty of a legal investiga. 
tion were applied, the prisoner was hopelessly 
environed by the perfect chain of testimony which 
was adduced against him, pointing as with the 
finger of doom towards him, as the murderer of 
Mervyn Clifford! From the very moment of his 
meeting with the latter, upon that fatal evening, 
every circumstance which had happened was con- 
strued with fearful weight against him. The fact 
of his knowledge of the possession of money by 
Clifford, as it appearéd most conclusively from 
the testimony of the loungers in the tap-room; 
his unusual proceeding in taking a room, that 
night, at the White Hart; his inquiry of the 
servant who lighted him to it (which appeared in 
evidence) as to the chamber occupied by Clifford; 
the fact that his bed was found undisturbed, and 
none of his clothes removed from his person ; 
these significant facts, followed in regular sne- 
cession by the ovérwhelming testimony of the 
chamber of the murder; and last, and strongest 
of all, the declaration of the murdered man, 
made in the very shadow and knowledge of ap 
proaching death, than which better evidence 
could scarcely exist—all conspired to surround 
the wretched prisoner with a barrier of circum- 
stances, from which escape seemed impossible. 
And so it was. The accused had plead “not 
guilty ;” but when called upon for his defence, he 
could only wildly protest his innocence. And 
although the ablest advocates present, out of pity 
for his condition, volunteered to, and certainly 
did defend him, and to the best of their ability, 
still, hardly a fact or circumstance favorable to 
the prisoner was brought to light. The charge 
of the judge was, in effect, an instruction to the 
jury to return a verdict of guilty, which they did 
immediately, and without leaving their seats. 
Upon being called on to answer as to why 
he should not be sentenced to death, Tyrrell 
again, and in the most solemn and earnest man- 
her, protested his entire innocence of the death 
of Mervyn Clifford, assigning again, as a reason 
for his presence by his body, that he had bees 
called there by the death-cry, and had but just 
drawn the knife from the wound where the mur- 
derer had plunged it, when his captors entered. 
The impression, however, produced by this 
avowal, may be gathered from a remark of the 
judge, who, in passing sentence of death, used 
the following extraordinary languagg: “ Richard 
Tyrrell, either you or I committed this murder !” 
Tyrrell was forthwith remanded to his cell, to 
await the Qay of execution. And-it was while 
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here that he made @ strange and startling con- 
fession. It was to this effect: that he was the 
murderer of Mervyn Clifford—not, indeed, ‘n 
fact, but in intention, and at heart; that he had 
stayed at the inn, upon the night of the murder, 
waited in his room until all the household had 
retired, and approached and entered the chamber 
of his friend, solely for the purpose of murdering 
him, to obtain the contents of his satchel; and 
that he was only prevented from accomplishing 
his object, because forestalled by the death-blow 
of an unknown assassin, who fled through the 
window upon his approach, leaving him in the 
position in which he was found by the innkeeper ! 

It is almost needless to say that this confession 


was looked upon as declaring what was absurd 


and impossible; and by its very desperation, it 
seemed to confirm the guilt of the condemned. 
Public indignation was excited against him, to 
the highest degree of exasperation ; no reprieve, 
whatever, was allowed him; and upon the ad- 
judged day, Richard Tyrrell was executed for the 
crime of which he had been found guilty, in the 
presence of thousands who flocked to witness the 
lamentable spectacle—protesting, with his latest 
breath, that the confession which he had made 
since his trial, was true, in every particular! 

Such is the story. And now, after a narrative 
so conclusive and certain in guilt as this (which 
we cannot wonder should have acted with abso- 
lute conviction upon the minds of his judges), it 
remains to be told that Richard Tyrrell uttered 
nothing but the truth in his dying confession, and 
that he died, innocent of the blood of the mur- 
dered man, save, as he had declared, in intention ! 

The sequel, disclosing these strange and ex- 
traordinary facts, may be told in a few words. 
Fifty years, a full half century, after the execu- 
tion of Tyrrell, and when the recollection of his 
imputed crime had almost died with those who 
had flourished in the prime of manhood at the 
time of its commission, an old and feeble man 
lay dying at the White Hart. He seemed to be 
inlittle bodily anguish, his dissolution proceed- 
ing rather from extreme age, and the slow decay 
of vitality, than from any sudden suspension of 
the functions of nature. And yet he seemed 
laboring under the most distressing mental pain ; 
the unintelligible words, which he muttered from 
time to time, showed his mind to be fixed upon 
some one event of his past life, and as he writhed 
and tossed about upon his bed, fearful groans 
burst continually from his lips. 

“Send for a priest—a clergyman!” he at 
length exclaimed ; and at jntervals he continued 
to use the same imploring words, notwithstand- 
ing the assurances of those around him that they 


had done so, until the curate of the parish en-. 
tered his room and sat down by his bed. 

“Don’tspeak, sir, if you please!” the dying. 
man eagerly exclaimed, “I have little to say; 
but that I wish to say at once, and ease my mind 
of its load. It is a secret which I alone have 
concealed within my, breast, these fifty years; 
God forbid that I should die with it, leaving it, 
forever unspoken! My name is Wat. Hurdle. 
LT have lived long, sir, and committed many fear- 
ful crimes; but the one of which I would now 
speak, is the blackest, the most terrible and 
treacherous of all, You may have heard of Mer. 
vyn Clifford—a gentleman who lived some miles, 
north of here?” 

“What! the same who was murdered in this, 
inn many years ago?” the clergyman asked. 

“ Yes, sir; the very same. I was his servant, 
for a while, before he died, and sometimes tray- 
elled with him from one part of the country to 
another. He often carried large sums of money 
with him; and more than once, I contrived to 
steal a part of his treasure. But it was not long 
before I was discovered, and dismissed in dis- 
grace. I wandered away to one of the northern 
cities, where I quickly lost all that I had, in idle- 
ness and vice. Then I grew desperate ; the want, 
of money drove me to that which I would not 
otherwise have dared to do. I knew that Mr. 
Clifford was te be at the White Hart inn, upon 
a certain evening, with a large amount of money ; 
and I resolved to go there and try to obtain it. 

“Upon this evening, then, I arrived at the inn. 
The country was solitary and lonely, and no one 
noticed my approach. I waited, behind the. 
hedge, in the wet and coid, until all the lights 
were out; and then, sallying out, I prepared to 
carry out my undertaking. The guest-chamber, 
as I knew, was upon the first floor; the window. 
was low, unfastened, and easily reached and 
opened ; and in afew moments I had reached the 
casing, and clambered within the room. I could 
hear the deep breathing of the sleeper, close at 
hand; and noiselessly, for I had removed my 
shoes before entering, I crept around the room, 
searching for the valise. This I soon found, 
upon a chair by the bedside; I knew, by its. 
great weight, that the money was in it; and ex- 
ulting at my success, I commenced to make good 
my retreat. 

“ But, as fate would have it, I stumbled, in 
the darkness of the room, over a footstool, and 
fell at full length, the bag clattering heavily as I 
came;down. Mr. Clifford instantly started up 
in bed, and demanded to know who was. there. 
I had hardly risen again to my feet, when he 
sprang from the bed and seized me. There was 
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not a word uttered by either of us; the struggle 
was short and deadly. He was a much stronger 
man than I, and Iquickly found myself growing 
weak in his grasp. Thoughts of the conse- 
quences of being taken filled me with desper- 
ation; and drawing a knife which I had con- 
cealed, I plunged it into his breast. He gave 
one shriek, and fell, covered with blood, senseless 
and dying! While I was hurriedly scraping to- 
gether the money, which had been emptied from 
the valise, and scattered over the floor, in our 
struggle, a faint light shone in the room, and 
starting up in alarm, I discovered a man stand- 
ing behind me, carrying a dark lantern. I 
waited to see no more; but rushing to the win- 
dow, I sprang out and hastened across the fields. 
Not a person had seen me or known of my pres- 
ence, save the dead man and him who had inter- 
rupted me ; and never, as I believe, until this 
day, has my presence at the White Hart, upon 
that fatal night, been suspected !” 

“And you, wretched man,” the horrified curate 
exclaimed, “knew of the trial and execution of 
Richard Tyrrell for this crime, of which you con- 
fess yourself to have been guilty ?” 

“Ay, I knew it; and therefore my lips were 
sealed the closer! His death was the price of 
my life; and he died, when I might have saved 
him by speaking these words which I have 
spoken to you. And, before God, I wish that I 
had uttered them, and so saved him; better, far 
better for me, would a few moments of torture 
and shame upon the gibbet have been, than fifty 
long years of biting remorse,filled with agony, and 
haunted by the memory of this double murder!” 

The strength of the dying penitent hardly 
carried him to the conclusion of his story. He 
expired soon after he had spoken the last words 
—more miserable in his end, it may be well be- 
lieved, than Richard Tyrrell, his unhappy victim. 

One explanation remains to be made, and we 
have done. It may, perhaps, appear strange that 
Mervyn Clifford should, with his last words, in- 
dicate Tyrrell as his assassin; but this, upona 
little reflection, can be easily explained. The 
darkness of the room prevented Clifford from 
discovering by whom the fatal blow was struck ; 
and in the few moments of consciousness which 
supervened before death, the sight of his former 
servant struggling with these who had arrested 
him, with bloody hands, and pale and trembling 
with apprehension, naturally suggested to his 
mind, weakened as it was with approaching 
death, that his murderer stood before him. 
This, at least, is a reasonable hypothesis upon 
which to account for one of the strangest occur- 
rences connected with Taz Murper at THe Inn. 
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MARY HAYWOOD'S BEAUX. 
BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 


PART FIRST. 


Wnuar a pretty face was that of Mary Hay. 
wood! And how, more than ever pretty was it 
on the morning of which I write, as it leaned 
from the window and the mellow, September 
sunlight slanted its golden waves across it, till its 
frame of brown hair seemed thick with jewels, 
and the white forehead, touched as with a halo! 

But it was no angel’s face that it should be so 
circled about with light. The dainty curve of 
the red lips, the glimmer of pearly teeth between 
them, the dimples that the merry, happy smiles 
tracked over cheek and chin, and even the eyes, 
beautiful, brown and clear, testified, as plainly 
as they could, each and all, that the spirit which 
gave the glow, warmth and color to this living 
picture was very human. Alas, so very human! 

But Mary Haywood, human though she was, 
at heart was true, kind and trusty; and though 
at times, in the light of her own beauty, she 
went a little way from the right path, the better 
voice of reason and conscience within, always 
won her back again. Perhaps her mother thought 
of this as she came into the room, and watched 
the pretty face, peering anxiously out of the 
window ; because, for a moment, she looked 
smilingly upon her, with a true gleam of motherly 
pride in her eyes and about her mouth. But 
Mrs. Haywood’s temper wasn’t of the most placid 
cast, in the world; and, very evidently, at that 
moment, a most aggravating thought stirred up 
a little war within her, for she looked exceed- 
ingly vexed, and the smile went from her face. 

“Tshould like to know, Mary!” was the way 
she commenced, “I should like to know, what 
you are watching at that window for? and what, 
under the sun, you have got your hair curled up 
for, inthat shape? I would really like to know !” 

Now, Mary, the pleasant, happy little girl that 
she was, just smiled at this, and gave her curls a 
toss backward, and pursed up her little red 
mouth in a very pretty coaxing way. 

“O, you needn’t make up your coaxing 
mouths at me, Mary, you needn’t; I understand 
it all like a book! I know who you are on the 
lookout for, the little soft-handed, simpering- 
faced dolt!” Mrs. Heywood said, working her- 
self into a real passion. 6 

“ But, mother, you never saw him, you are 
not half fair about it—” 

“No, nor I never want to, that’s a fact! If 
you have a mind to let your head get turned in 
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this shape, I’ll have nothing to do with it. But 
let me tell you this, Mary, if you give up John 
Lathrop for this city fop, you'll see the day that 
you'll repent of it. You will—mark my words!” 

Mrs. Haywood grew very emphatic as she 
spoke. She was in earnest, that was evident, 
for when she turned away her eyes were filled 
with tears, and there was a flush of indignation 
upon her comely face for a whole hour after- 

as she busied herself about her household 
irs) And Mary, too, was somewhat disturb- 
ed, yet she did not leave her place by the window, 
but continued watching there ; looking down the 
lane to the road, and over the road until it 

lost itself in the distance. 

But she saw some one at last. Or, she saw 
the dust rise up like a cloud, and then come 
nearer and nearer along the old road, until, after 
awhile, the quick cantering of horses’ hoofs were 
close by the lane; and looking, again, out of the 
window—very shyly, of course—she saw her de- 
licate city lover, Mr. Henry Rainsforth, fasten- 
ing his horses at the old wooden post. Ah, how 
her eyes danced, then, and how her little dimpled 
hands grew busy in a moment, brushing back 
the clustering curls, adjusting the little linen 
collar, tying the brown riding hat, and smooth- 
ing down the folds of the faultless, sweeping skirt. 
And how bright her eyes were, as she danced out 
of the door and down the lane, holding back with 
her gloved hands, her long flowing habit ! 

She did not allow Mr. Rainsforth to enter the 
house. When he came for her she had a sly, 
pretty way of running to meet him, and of get- 
ting him away from her father’s premises as 
hastily as possible. So it is not to be wondered 
at, that when Mrs. Haywood went into the sit- 
ting-room, a few moments after, to speak to her, 
she was not to be seen, at the window, down the 
lane, only away off where the cloud of dust was 
rolling along the road. 

Mrs. Haywood sighed, and went about her 
work again. Never before had any of Mary’s 
love-affairs so troubled her; but now it seemed, 
indeed, to her, that her poor child’s head was in 
danger of being turned ; that for the love of a few 
smoothly spoken compliments, and a few prettily- 
worded declarations, she would turn, forever, 
from a heart that was as true and trusty as the 
faithful sun, itself, that arose every morning in 
the east. Thinking this over and over again did 
not reconcile it to the mind of good Mrs. Hay- 
wood. Unlike many mothers, she cared more 
that the arm that should protect and the heart 
that should shield her child, should be true and 
strong, than that her home should be a grand 
and costly one, and that the lines of her life 


should drop among the luxurious ways of wealth. 

While she worked in the kitchen, a step was 
heard at the back-door, and she could 
glance out of the window, to learn who was com- 
ing, John Lathrop entered the room. 

“Good morning, John!” she said, in her 
pleasantest tone. “A fine morning.” 

“ Yes, very fine,” John answered in a husky, 
unnatural voice. “Is Mary at home?” 

“ No, John, she’s away, and I am sorry enough 
for it. You wished to see her? if you have any 
word for her, I guess I can manage to remem- 
ber it.” 

“Thank you, but I think I will come again.” 

His eyes were on the floor (the pleasant, hon- 
tst blue eyes, that had always been so full of 
light and life), and he looked so sad and dis- 
heartened, that Mrs. Haywood could hardly keep 
back the tears. 

“Tt will be all right, I am sure, John,” she 
said, thinking to comfort him. 

“O, yes, all right, any way, I suppose,” he 
answered, a little bitterly. ‘“ You are very kind, 
Mrs. Haywood. I will call again this evening.” 

And so John went away, and Mrs. Haywood, 


' thinking about him, and the cruel way in which 


he was treated, put aside her work, and going 
into her little bed-room, luxuriated in a “good 
cry,” a womanly antidote for an overcharged 
heart! And Mrs. Haywood was relieved. 


PART SECOND. 

Mary Haywood sat in her little chamber weep- 
ing, though, for her life’s sake she could not tell 
just what troubled her. It was the evening after 
her ride with Henry Rainsforth, a clear, bright 
evening, with the mellow September moon riding 
high in the heavens, its brightness undimmed by 
the first touch of a cloud. 

Perhaps the child was thinking of the morning, 
and of the strange, polished words that Henry 
Rainsforth had spoken to her. Thinking of the 
fine home, in the city, that he had asked her to 
share with him—of her beauty which he had 
told her was fit to adorn a palace. And, then 
again, she might have been thinking of John 
Lathrop, of his little brown house on the hill, the 
broad fields of grain waving in front of it, and 
the green orchard running along at the back. 
She knew every tree in that orchard, every nook 
in and about the old house. Her lips moved, 
and she whispered softly, so very softly, as if 
afraid the evening air would turn traitor and 
carry her thoughts where she did not wish them 
to go—“ John—John !” 

Just at that moment, her mother called from 
the foot of the stairs, saying that some one was 
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waiting in the sitting-room to see her, and that’ 
she must come down. Who could it bet Per- 
haps Henrythad come to speak to her father. 
Maybe, it was John, but she hoped not, she 
could not bear to see, or speak with Aim. 

After bathing her face and brashing back her 
curls, she went down to the sitting-room. As 
she had feared, John wasthere. When she went 
into the room he was talking with her mother, 
but her presence seemed a signal for their conver- 
sation to cease, for after she bowed and faintly 
said “good evening,” her mother turned away 
and left them alone together. Left them alone 
just as she had done a hundred times before—not 
in a laughing, teasing way, but with a severe, 
settled look in her eyes and about her mouth.” 
They sat for several moments without speaking, 
and the silence to Mary was oppressive and: 
painful. But at last, John said, in a sad, alter- 
ed way, rising and going towards-her : 

“You can’t want.us both, Mary, I am sure. 
Will you choose between us, now ?” 

She had not expected this. It came so very 
suddenly upon her, that the color went away from 
her face, leaving her as white as though she had 
been dead. She could not speak, even. Her 
lips moved, but not a sound came from them. 
All the while John stood watching her. If it had 
been any one in the world besides him, her speech 
would not have turned traitor to her. 

“Will you tell me, now?” he asked, again, 
seeing that she did not speak. 

The color came back to her face at this. Why 
was he s0 anxious to press the question upon 
hert She would ask him. So she said, half- 
shading her face with her hand: 

“ Why do you ask that!” 

“Why!” he repeated, his eyes kindling. 
“ Who has a better right to ask it? Am I adolt, 
indeed, Mary, because I am of country birth ?”’ 

Ah, John, John! Your quick, hasty speech 
has done the work for you. T willbe no 
more hesitation, no lack of words, now! The 
crimson heart of the crimsonest rose was never 
richer in color than are the cheeks of Mary! 

“No one, I do not question your right. You 
are free to go, when you choose !” 

“ Well—I will go!” 

And he went. All the time that he was going 
Mary prayed that he might come back again. 
But no. He did not raise his eyes to her face as 
he turned away. His step was firm and steady 
as he crossed the room, and firm and steady 
down the lane, and into the road, until she could 
hear it no longer. Then, foolish child, how her 
heart grew still within her, as if the whole of its 


life had gone out after him! And how like a 


guilty thing, she crept softly up stairs, to weep 
the whole night away ! , 


PART THIRD. 
Bright and cheery as the next morning was, 
to Mary it seemed'the darkest that had ever 
dawned upon the earth. 


“How pale you are, child, are you sick?” 


was the first exclamation of Mrs. ste as 
she entered the kitchen. 

“No not sick, I am very well. I cand town 
to help you about breakfast. What shall I do?” 

“Do? Why nothing with that moping look 
on your face. You'd better go out a little way 
and get a taste of the fresh air. You're as white 
as a ghost.” 

“Where shall I go?” 

“ Well, if that isn’t a funny question for a girl 
like you! Why, where’s the road, child?” 

Mary did not answer, but moved slowly away 
to get her hat and shawl; while her mother wish- 
ed secretly, that Henry Rainsforth had been at 
the bottom of the Red Sea for all of coming to 
Cranston with his pretty, insipid face. Perhaps 
she would have been in a more amiable state of 
mind could she have known where Mary’s thoughts 
were that morning. 

“ Which way should she go? up or down the 
road?” Mary wondered, as she stood at the foot 
of the lane. 

She hesitated a moment, and only a moment. 
Looking once towards the hill, where John’s 
house stood, decided her, and she turned in an 
opposite direction. As she went along, revolving 
in her mind the incidents of the last twenty-four 
hours, she noticed a half-folded letter lying in the 
grass by the roadside. Stooping to pick it up 
she caught a glimpse of the penmanship which 
seemed strangely familiar to her. She knew, at 
once, that it was none other than that of Henry 
Rainsforth. Wondering, at his carelessness, she 
folded the letter and was about placing it in her 
pocket, when she caught sight of her own name, 
half-way down the sheet. That was enough to 
do away with all caution. Curiosity must be 
satisfied. So she read the letter. Ah, what a 
strange letter it was, too ! .and whatstrange things 
were there for a lover to say of his sweetheart ! 

Standing there in the road, Mary read it again 
and again ; read it till her eyes seemed bursting 
from her head, and her lips were white with mor- 
tified pride and anger. 

“He was having a sweet flirtation,” so Harry 
Rainsforth wrote to his eity friend, “with a little 
country beauty. She was as fresh and bright as 
a June rose, without a city way or air to spoil 


her. And better than all, she was strictly devot- — 
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ed to him ; had turned the cold shoulder toevery 
one of her country beaux. She believed every- 
thing he said to her—that some day she would 
be mistress of his city home and city fortune. 
Ha, ha! that was rich indeed! But he hada 
plan—would his friend like to hear it? This was 
the way it run—” 

Ah, how the soul of the, woman revolted at 
the words which followed! How she loathed and 
spurned the poor wretch who had so insulted her ! 
But where and what next? Should she go home 
to her mother and lay the letter before her? No, 
she did not think that the wisest way. Should 
she go to her father—her sober, steady, practical, 
slow-thoughted father? No, that would be of 
but very little use. There was butone to go to, 
and that one was John—abused, wronged John. 
But she went to him. He was out in the or- 
chard, his mother said, when she inquired for 
him at the house. So to the orchard she went, 
and there she found him. When he saw her, a 
strange look of wonder and surprise came over 
his features. But for her ghastly face, he would 
have turned away from her. 

“ What—what is it?” he asked, as she placed 
the letter in his hands. 

But without speaking, sho motioned him to 
read, and then sank down upon the green turf, 
and covered her face with her hands. When 
she looked up his features were convulsed and 
burning with rage. 

“Stay here,” he said, taking her by the arm. 
“Stay until I come back. No, you cannot go.” 

With the letter in his hand, he leaped over the 
orchard fence, and strode hastily across the field, 
in the direction of Esq. Fuller’s house, where 
Henry Rainsforth was a guest. It seemed to 
Mary that he was not away three minutes, before 
she saw him coming back again, holding the un- 
fortunate city wight by the collar, in a manner 
which the latter gentleman might have com- 
plained of on account of its familiarity. When 
he came to the orchard wall, he leaped over with 
him with as much ease as a cat would have 
made the same distance with some paltry game 
in her mouth. 

“You see that lady, Mr. Rainsforth ?” John 
began, dragging him up to Mary. 

“Yes, y-e-e-s, sir.” 

“ And you see that letter ?” 

“Yes—yes, sir.” 

“Did you write that letter?” 

“No—that is—I—you see—” 

“Did you write it?” thundered John. 

“Yes. That is, I didn’t mean it.” 

“Yes you did write it, and to pay you for it, I 
am going to break every bone in your contemp- 
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tible body. Down on your knees, quick, before 
Miss Haywood, and beg her forgiveness !” 

He went down upon his knees, whether willing- 
ly or not, John Lathrop will have to say. But 
this much I know, that he sued as humbly for 
pardon, as ever did a condemned criminal, or an 
errant school-boy. But Mary did not answer 
him; instead, she turned-away with an expres- 
sion of intense loathing upon her face. 

“Can I go now?” he asked, as he arose to his 
feet, turning a pitiful look upon John. : 

“Yes, youcan go!, By go, I mean that you 
may leave Cranston, just as quick as your puny 
feet can carry you, and if I catch sight of your 
face once, mind, once more here, I'll show you 
little mercy.” 

Depend upon it, reader, that grass didn’t grow 
under Henry Rainsforth’s feet as he made his way 
to the depot. After he went, John turned away 
without a word. But Mary followed him, saying 
between her tears, as she laid her hand on his 
arm: “Idonot know how to thank you for 
your kindness, John. Depend upon it, I will 
never forget it of you. I do not ask you to for- 
give me, I know that that is impossible.” 

It was her turn now to go away from him. As 
she started, he caught her firmly by the arm. 

“Not so, Mary,” he said in a slightly trem- 
ulous voice, “If you have the first thought of 
love and kindness for me,if you care for me, stay!” 

Well, yes— Mary stayed, most inquisitive 
reader. In fact, she stayed until the whole 
neighborhood was searched for her, and her 
mother was nearly wild with fright. Whether 
she ever went home again, I cannot say, but I 
can testify to this truth, if you wish it, that now 
she is at the home of John Lathrop, and that 
people have a strange way of prefixing a Mrs. to 
her name. 
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THE DYING BED 
Blest be the taper which hath power to shed 
Light on the features of that angel face ; 
Blest be the sadness of this solemn place ; 
Blest be the circle round that parting bed, 
Whence many days all earthly hope hath fled ; 
And the spirit which hath well nigh reached by grace 
‘Lhe rest of toil, the guerdon of its race 
Faint, but with hidden manna gently fed. 
Oft have ye tended with unwearied care 
This couch of hers in anxious term of birth ; 
Your meed of love, her mother joys to share; 
Now hers the joy, and ye are left to mourn ; 
For all your care can never keep on earth 
The glorious child that shall to-night be born. 


Rememper.—Any persons already subscribers 


‘to Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, can receive our bril- 


liant new mammoth weekly journal, Zhe Wel- 
come Guest, for a year, by enclosing us one dollar 
and a half, and mentioning in the letter that they: 
are on the subscription list of the Magazine. , 
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The Florist. 


Ho, of the hoary North! 


Whence hast thou all thy > tomenunet Why, the mines 
oung, 


Of rich Golconda, since the world was 

Would fail to furnish such a glorious 
Yes, the wintry king, 

So long decried, hath revenue more rich 

Than sparkling diamonds.—Mrs. SigOURNBY. 


Parlor Plants. 

Many persons inquire of us, ‘‘ What can we grow ina 
window?” We answer thus—a great deal and to much 
advantage ; temperature from 40° to 60° ; the east window 
is preferable to the south or west. There are many whose 
position or circumstances do not permit them to have a 
greenhouse, but all have a window—and it is surprising 
to see how much can be-done by aid of a few lights. A 
copious supply of water, frequent sponging and syringing 
of the foliage, and judicious airing, will result in success. 
Nearly all plants will grow in earth from the woods, or 
very rich sandy soil; they will even grow in sand, if water- 
ed frequently with manure water. The following plants 
are adapted for windows, and will give a succession of 
bloom all winter :—azalia, begonia, cacti, calla, capheas, 
camellia, daphne, dracina ferra, fuschia (kept very moist), 
geranium, hoya, jasmine, justicia, metrosideros, myrtle, 
oxalis (with sun), olea, oleander, passifiora, primula. 
These, with Bengal and tea roses, will make an ample va- 
riety for three or four windows, and afford bloom nearly 
the whole season. 


Of these well known daily or monthly roses we need 
searcely speak in the way of advice. They are the favor- 
ites of the poor and rich, being within the capacity of any 
housekeeper who has a south side window, and glow- 
ing ornaments of the extensive conservatory. In the 
pleasure-garden they add life and tone to the variety of 
less marked occupants of the flower-beds and borders. 
Similar soil to that recommended for the Bourbons will 
suit them, and they require no special pruning but to 
trim into shape. Let every one have at least a couple of 
these precious flowers in pots ; they will repay all the time 
and care lavished upon them. 

Pereshia. 

The Barbadoes, or West India gooseberry. This plant 
bears very little resemblance to the other kinds of Cacti, 
as it has thin leaves and round stem, like any other ligne- 
ous.plant. The commonest kind has white flowers, but 
the flowers of the Pereshia Bleo are of a beautiful pink. 
The fruit resembles the gooseberry, and is good eating. 
The pereshias are quite hardy, growing in the same tem- 
perature, and requiring the same treatment as the opuntea 
or common Indian fig. 


Leonitus. 

Lion’s ear. Shrubby plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope, With scarlet or orange flowers, which are produced 
in whorls round the joints of the stem. The flowers are 

duced in the , and the plants require a rich, 
light soil. They are rather tender, and require early and 
strong protection during the winter. They are very 
showy, and will repay the care they require. 


Yellow Vetchling. 

A British climbing vetch with yellow flowers, only found 
in sandy soil. It is not very beautiful, and scarcely worth 
the cultivation, save because of its growing in a poor, 


Russian Hot-House. 

Bayard Taylor thus describes the magnificent green- 
house which the czars maintain for the production and 
growth of tropical and other exotic plants amidst the 
snows of Russia:—‘‘The Botanical Garden, in which [ 
spent an afternoon, contains one of the finest collections 
of tropical plants in Europe. Here, in latitude 60°, you 
may walk through an avenue of palm trees sixty feet high, 
under tree-ferns, bananas, by ponds of lotus and Indian 
lily, and banks of splendid orchils, breathing an air heavy 
with the richest and warmest odors. The extent of these 
giant hot-houses cannot be less than a mile and a half. 
The short summer, and long, dark winter, of the North 
requires a peculiar course of treatment for these children 
of the sun. During the three warm months they are 
forced as much as possible, so that the growth of six 
months is obtained in that time, and the productive quali- 
ties of the plant are kept up to their normal standard. 
After that result is obtained, it thrives as steadily as ina 
more favored climate. The palms, in particular, are noble 
specimens. One of them (a phenix, I believe,) is now in 
blossom, which is an unheard-of event in such a latitude.” 


Treatment of House Plants. 

The wants of plants cultivated in the winter, are the 
same as in summer; these are, heat, moisture, sun and 
air. Of the first they generally have too much ; of the 
latter rarely enough. They are most frequently kept in 
a room heated up to 70 degrees, which is much too hot. 
The great majority of plants will do better until they be 
gin to bloom, with a heat not exceeding 45 or 50 degrees. 
If you have a room with windows facing south or 
east, in which the temperature can be kept generally at 
50 and never fall below 40 degrees, your plants can prob- 
ably be kept in good health and condition, as far as heat 
is concerned. With regard to moisture, it is more diffi- 
cult to meet the wants of plants. You may drench the 
roots of plants, but that is not all they want. They de 
sire a moist atmosphere, which it is impossible to give 
them in a room heated either with a stove or by pipes 
from a hot-air furnace. Your plants need not only water 
at the roots, but frequent waterings of the foliage, which 
not only refreshes them, but removes the dust from the 
leaves, which is very injurious to plants. 


Hanging-Vases for Plants and Flowers. 

A beautiful ornament for a room may be made bya 
hanging-vase of terra cotta, porcelain, or similar material, 
suspended by a colored cord. The plants most suitable 
for this kind of growth are maurandia, the foliage of 
which is delicate and ornamental, and the flowers of 
which, though small, are very beautiful; the lobelia gra- 
cilis, with its profusion of tiny cobalt blue flowers; the 
nemophilia and common money-wort. All of these men- 
tioned vines are very delicate, sending up some slender 
arms to cling round the cords, while other branches hang 
lightly and gracefully downward. 

Epilobium. 

The French willow-herb. A tall, showy perennial, with 
stoloniferous roots, only suited to shrubbery. It requires 
no care in its culture—the only difficulty being to prevent 
its overpowering everything else, when once it is planted 
in any situation not exceedingly dry. There are several 
wild species of epilobium common in Great Britain, one of 
which is called by the odd name of codlings-and-cream. 
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Geraniums, Fuchsias, ete., during Winter. 


~~" ‘Phey cannot have too much light and fresh air at any 


season of the year, for the exterior air always contains a 
due proportion of moisture, whilst the air of a room is 
unavoidably drier than is beneficial to the plants. The 
application of water to the soil requires far more attention 
than it usually receives—in other words, never water 
them while the soil in their pots is moist; and, when you 
do have occasion to perform this operation, do it effectu- 
ally, with water that has been allowed to stand in the 
kitchen for some hours before it is applied to the plants, 
so that it is as warm or warmer than the soil to which it is 
to be added. Under ordinary circumstances it should be 
administered every fourth day; but, if the weather be 
very dry and hot, every other day. 


Suspended Vases. 

The best flower plants for this purpose are pelargoni- 
ums, especially the best scarlets; and seedling petunias of 
different kinds should be raised, as their habit of growth, 
as well as their varied and attractive colors, renders them 
peculiarly adapted for a suspended position. The effects 
of the richer colors may be greatly aided by tufts of the 
graceful grasslike isolepis gracilis, and by some long trail- 
ing plants of tropeolum canariensis, which may be artifi- 
cially festooned from one vase to another. Among the 
most desirable plants of pendulous growth, suited to bas- 
kets or vases suspended in this manner, are, first and 


* foremost. all the verbenas, which are natarally of trailing 


habit, and of every variety of gay color, from snow-white 
to rose, violet, crimson and dazzling scarlet. 
Thoughts on Flowers. 

Campbell says that the word “‘ daisy” is a thousand 
times pronounced without adverting to the beauty of its 
etymology—the eye of day. A beautiful flower is the type 
of mortality; it flourishes for a few days, then withers, 
dies, and is seen no more. Christ says, ‘‘ Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you that even Solomon, in 
all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.” In the 
Old Testament, the lily is God's chosen flower. 


Dahlia Culture. 

Florists hasten the vegetation of the dahlia plants by 
ploughing them in a mild hotbed, if such is at hand, or 
even laying them in the hothouse, covering them up in 
sawdust, dry sand, charcoal dust, or other similar mate- 
rial. In this manner they are propagated very extensively, 
by obtaining cuttings when the shoots thus hastened have 
become one or two inches long. 


The Compass Flower. 

A little plant is found upon the prairies of Texas called 
the “ compass flower,”’ which, under all changes of weath- 
er, rain, frost or sunshine, invariably turns its leaves and 
flowers towards the North, thus affording an unerring 
guide to the traveller who, unaided by the needle, seeks to 
explore those vast plains alone. 

Rascoea. 

Handsome stove plants, somewhat resembling the In- 
dian shot. They should be grown in loam, peat and sand, 
and they are increased by dividing the roots. 


Watsonia. 
Bulbous-rooted plants, very nearly allied to gladiolus, 
and which require exactly the same culture. 


Tea-Roses. 

The tea-rose is a general favorite, especially for pot-cul- 
ture; their delightful fragrance secures themr this conside- 
ration, while their partially expanded buds are deservedly 
attractive. We have no details to offer under the head of 
culture, only to repeat that they require a rich, loamy 
soil, prepared by selecting friable loam from an unbroken 
pasture, and allowed to remain in a heap for some time 
till it becomes friable; to this add equal parts of clear 
sand and leaf-mould with a little charcoal, if convenient, 
which latter serves to keep the soil porous—a very impor- 
tant consideration, the tea-rose being very susceptible of 
injury from the stagnation of water about its roots. For 
blooming in the greenhouse, re-pot a few select plants in 
Qetober, into six-inch pots. Keep them shaded for a few 
days after watering them thoroughly, and then select a 
situation where they will have air and light when it can 
be admitted ; see that the supertiuous water doesn’t remain 
round the pots, and supply it in a judicious manner, only 
when necessary. By pruning out very weak shoots, and 
shortening others, the form of the plant may be gradually 
corrected and preserved. For out-door culture nothing 
special is requisite but a good, rich, light border. 
Camellias. 

Persons who have purchased camellias from greenhouses 
need to be cautioned about bringing them into a warm 
room. They will dwindle, drop their leaves, fail to blos- 
som, and perhaps die. They need the coolest, lightest 
place they can have, and will bear considerably fast if well 
syringed with cold water in the morning. Keep them ina 
cool, light place, and syringe or sprinkle them well and 
often. They will well repay thecare. Greenhouse plants, 
in general, brought into parlors and living rooms will net 
thrive unless the air is supplied with moisture, and that 
abundantly, by water on the stove or in the furnace 
chamber, and they be well and frequently syringed or 
sprinkled. 

Clintonia Pulchella. 

Many lovers of this charming little flower complain that 
it is difficult to get the seeds to germinate. The following 
treatment, if the seeds are good, will be found effectual. 
Sow in shallow pans upon fine rich soil, and cover lightly 
with fine sifted sand; after about six days water them 
with a fine syringe till the water rises to the surface, which 
should be kept up to the mark, and the plants will be 
found to have made good progress. When about half an 
inch high, they can be taken out in small bunches, and 
transplanted into the flower-borders, beds, or pots, in 
either of which it will not fail to prove itself one of the 
most beautiful annuals in cultivation. 

Heaths. 

The kinds grown in greenhouses are all natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and they are very numerous. Heaths 
require good drainage and frequent waterings ; and though 
water should never be to stand in the saucers, the 
roots also should never be suffered to become dry, as when 
once withered, they can never be recovered. Heaths also 
require abundance of fresh air, and no plants are more in- 
jured by being kept in rooms. They should not be shifted 
oftener than once in three or four years. 

Earth Pea. 

An annual pea, which forms part of the flowers and pots 
nnder ground; and which, though not very beautiful, is 
often cultivated for its singularity. It isa annual, 
and should be sown in April or May. . 
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Curions Matters. 
Curious Case. 

A young man was lately tried before the Superior 
Court at Salem, for stealing a horse and buggy from a 
stable-keeper in Lynn. He confessed the crime, said he 
sold the team and took the money for it, but nevertheless 
he was acquitted by the jury! It appeared upon evi- 
dence, and the statement of his own counsel, that the 
alleged thief was such an outrageous liar, that there was 
no reliance to be placed upon his confession, even though 
it was against his own interest to make it. The man who 
was said to have bought the team was not forthcoming, 
and there being no corroborative evidence that the fellow 
told the truth, the judge ruled that the jury shouldn’t 
believe him, though he confessed everything that was 
charged in the indictment; and he was accordingly dis- 
charged. This is the first instance that has come under 
our observation of a man escaping punishment, or reap- 
ing any similar advantage, solely from the fact that he 
was a notorious liar. 


Singular. 

Workmen engaged in excavating a cistern in Marietta, 
Ohio, after passing down through six feet of sandy loam, 
and through three feet of conglomerate rock, so hard as to 
require blasting, found under the rock a cavity about 4 
foot in depth, and in the earth below this cavity a human 
skeleton and the bones of animals. The bones were very 
eld and crumbling. A part of the upper jaw of the skel- 
eton contained the teeth, which were very much worn, 
belonging evidently toa person well advanced in years. 
The bones had probably been conveyed there by water, 
which at some time may have flowed through the cavity 
beneath the reck. The opening is about 600 feet from the 
present bank of the Muskingum River, and about 15 or 
20 feet below the level of the plain. 

Remarkable Ignorance. 

The Douai journals relate an extraordinary case of ig- 
norance in a village near that town. A physician called a 
few days ago to prescribe for the sick child of a peasant 
woman, and ordered a warm bath. “‘ What is a bath?’ 
said she. ‘‘ Heat some water in your pot on the fire, and 
put the child into it!” A few minutes later a neighbor 
entered, and found that the woman had put the child 
into the pot with the water, and had placed the little 
creature on the fire, which she was diligently stirring up! 
Of course the neighbor rescued the child from the horrible 
fate with which it was threatened. 

Voluntary Starvation. 

A singular instance of voluntary starvation occurred 
recently near Oskaloosa, Iowa A lady laboring under a 
mental aberration for some time, finally about two 
months since came to the determination to starve herself 
to death. She refused every kind of nourishment, even 
water, and at last died, after, living without liquids or 
solids of any kind for sixty-eight days. It is proved by 
ample authority that during that time, she never took 
two ounces of any nourishment whatever. 
Spontaneous Generation. 

The problem of “spontaneous generation,” or life with- 
out germ,” has assumed a new phase. The Paris Acad- 
emie des Science, which up to a recent period scouted the 


, Very idea, has now proposed a prize of 2500 francs for the 
‘Dest essay of an experimental character, calculated to 


A remarkable Staff. 

The staff which was used by his lordship Bishop de 
Charbonnel at the consecration of the coadjutor bishop of 
Toronto, was composed of an old staff of the late lamented 
Bishop Macdonnell, and the crook was that used by the 
abbot of St. Filian to bless the Scottish army at the battle 
of Bannockburn. It is of solid silver, with some relic en- 
closed behind a white stone, and the workmanship con- 
clusively proves its antiquity. It is probable that such 
an interesting staff was never held on a similar occasion 
by any consecrator outside of the city of Rome. It was 
while kneeling before the abbot, holding this blessed staff 
in his hand, that the English monarch remarked that the 
Scots were suing for mercy. He found his mistake, how- 
ever. 


Romantic. 

A remarkable romance in real life has lately occurred in 
Louisa county, lowa. A man named Crall has been re- 
united to his wife and family after a separation of forty- 
seven years. He was a soldier in the war of 1812, and his 
family then resided near Philadelphia. Ais wife heard 
that he was killed, and afterwards went West with some 
friends. After his discharge, he returned, and was told 
that his wife and children had moved away, and after- 
wards died. He has since been living in Jefferson county, 
New York, and only came to a knowledge of his wife's ex- 
istence by her attempt to secure a land warrant on his 
account. 4 


How to pronounce “ Ough.” 

The ending syllable “‘ ough,”’ which is such a terror to 
foreigners, is shown up in its several pronunciations in 
the following lines : 

“ Wife, make me some dumplings of dough, 
They 're better than meat for my cough ; 
y let them be boiled till hot ‘throagh, 
But not till they badery' or tough. 
Now, I must be off to my plough, 
And the boys (when they ’ve had enough) 
Must keep the flies off with a 
While the old mare drinks at the trough.” 
The Scotch Thistle. 

When the Danes from England invaded Scotland, and 
were about to make a night attack upon the Scottish 
forces, marching barefooted to prevent their tramp from 
being heard, one of them trod upon a large prickly thistle, 
which caused him to utter a sharp cry of pain. The 
Scots were thus apprized of their danger, and immediately 
ran to their arms, and defeated the Danes with great 
slaughter. The thistle was thenceforward adopted as the 
national insignia of Scotland. 


A Chinese Custom. 

In China the barbers, instead of performing their duties 
in shops, go about ringing bells to get customers. They 
carry with them a stool, towel, anda pot of fire. When 
called by any person they run to him, plant their stool in 
@ convenient place, and go through the usual operations 
of the toilet, for which they charge @ farthing. 

Novel Invention. 

M. Camille Vert, a Parisian, has invented a flying ma- 
chine in the shape of a fish, which, while in the air, he 
can guide in any direction. The emperor was present at 
the trial trip, which took place under the high ceiling of 
the Industrial Palace, and has authorized a public exhibi- 
tion of the machine. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A curious Calculation. 

What a curious creature 8 man would be, says some 
newspaper writer, were his voice in proportion to his 
weight, as that of a locust, which can be heard the dis- 
tance of one-sixteenth ofa mile. The golden wren is said 
to weigh but half an ounce, so that a middling-sized man 
would weigh down not short of 4000 of them; and it must 
be strange if a golden wren would not outweigh four of 
our locusts. Supposing, therefore, a common man weighed 
as much as 16,000 locusts, and that the note of a locust 
ean be heard the sixteenth of a mile, a man of common 
dimensions, pretty sound in wind and limbs, ought to be 
able to make himself heard the distance of one thousand 
miles. / 


Queer Custom. 

Among the many strange customs of the past, still pre- 
served in England, is one which requires the sheriff of the 
city of London, or one of the under sheriffs, om any day 
between the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel and the 
Morrow of St. Martin, to perform before the Queen's Re- 
membraneer the ceremony of chopping fagots with a bill- 
hook and adze, as suit and service fora piece of land called 
the Moor, in Shropshire; and the counting of six horse- 
shoes and sixty-one nails, as suit and service for a piece of 
land called the Forge, in the parish of St. Clement Danes. 
The service was performed last year on the 31st of October. 


Singular Death. 

About six years ago a young man in Philadelphia, at- 
tempting to catch a rat, was bitten in the arm. The 
wound was painful immediately after the occurrence, and 
the arm b much Relief wes obtained, and 
the injured limb seemed to be healed. At intervals, how- 
ever, it would become inflamed, and a few weeks since the 
diseased part became worse, and the symptoms assumed a 


dangerous form. The sufferer lingered until recently, 
when he expired. 


Curious Practice. 

Barrow, in his ‘“‘ Visit to Iceland,” mentions a rather 
curious but effectual plan in practice among the Iceland- 
ers for tying their horses, which is believed to be peculiar 
to the island. They tie the head of one horse to the tail 
of another, and the head of this one to the tail of the 
former. Under these circumstances, if the animals are 
disposed to move, it will only be possible in a circle, and 
even then there must bean agreement to turn their heads 
the same way. 


Remarkable Fact. 

Orange or lemon juice left upon a knife, or other piece of 
fron, will, in a few days, produce a stain so nearly resem- 
bling that caused by blood, as to deceive the most careful 
observer ; and not mapy years ago, in Paris, a man was 
nearly convicted of murder, owing to a knife being found 
in his possession, stained with what was pronounced by 
several witnesses to be blood, but was afterwards discovered 
to be lime juice. 


Arevengeful Puss. 

A Tralee paper states that a cat, having been chastised 
by its owner for some misdemeanor, disappeared. Subse- 
quently, puss stood in her master’s path as he was going 
somewhere from home, and seized his hand, to which she 
held so firmly that her jaws had to be cut in order to re- 
letse the hand from her grasp. The wound yoored 80 
virulent as to cause death. 


A hard-hearted Schoolmaster. 

A German magazine recently announced the death of a 
schoolmaster in Suabia, who for fifty-one years has super- 
intended a large institution, with old-fashioned severity. 
From an average, inferred by means of recorded observa- 
tions, one of the ushers had calculated that, in the course 
of his exertions, he had given 911,500 canings, 121,000 
floggings, 209,000 custodes. 136,000 tips with the ruler, 
10,200 boxes on the ear, and 22,700 tasks by heart. It 
was further calculated that he had made 700 boys stand 
on peas, 6000 kneel on the sharp edge of wood, 5000 wear 
the fool’s cap, and 1700 hold the rod. How vast (exclaims 
the journalist) the quantity of human misery inflicted by 
a single perverse teacher! 

A mathematical Genius. 

The St. Louis Bulletin gives an account of a remarkable 
mathematical genius now in that city. He is twenty-six 
years of age and has attended school but two months in 
his life. He is a dull-looking young man, and cannot be 
taught anything, yet he can answer questions in arith- 
metic, geometry, and trigonometry, which would puzzle 
the brains of scholars to work out. What he knows seems 
to be of intuition. 


An odd Fashion. 

A Paris letter-writer states that as an addition to the 
ball-room toilette, the distinguished perfumer and /fadri- 
cant of gloves, Faguer, stitches the white kid gloves with 
blue, pink or violet silk, according to the color of the robe 
with which the glovesareto beworn. The glove, fastened 
with two buttons on the back of the eo te ome 
elty in favor with the haut-ton. 


Singular Death. 

A London female pickpocket stole five sovereigns from a 
lady in an omnibus. On being arrested, she managed to 
swallow two, the remainder being found on her person. 
Two days after she died im the hospital of the prison, and 
& post-mortem examination revealed the two pieces of 
money in her stomach, which were recovered and returned 
to the owner. 


New Discovery. 

It is reported that a large bay, thirty miles wide by one 
hundred long, as been found on the western coast of 
Lower California, between latitude 26 degrees 40 minutes, 
and 28 degrees 4 minutes, the entrance being narrow and 
near 27 degrees. This bay has been a favorite resort of 
whales, and was discovered by a whaler which entered the 
bay and had a good time of it. 


Odd Fatality. 

The Salut Public of Lyons, says: ‘‘ A death caused by 
a very singular accident, occurred in the quarter of St. 
Just. Several children were making @ great noise, in the 
passage of a house, when two men hurried out in great 
haste, from opposite directions, to ascertain the cause, and 
ran against each other with such violence that one of 
them fell dead on the spot.” 


Remarkable Incident. 
A marriage was lately celebrated at Wallingford, Con- 
necticut, at the residence of the bridegroom’s father, in 
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The Housewife. 


To Wash Woolens. 

Use soft water, and in order to make a lather, put half 
® pound of soap into a gallon of water (or as much more 
in proportion as is necessary), and boil it until the soap is 
dissolved ; wash through two waters (unless one is found 
sufficient), as warm ascan be borne, adding, as you go 
on, what quantity of the soap-water is needed ; wring them 
out each time, then throw them into a rinsing-tub, and 
fill to covering with boiling water. Let them remain until 
cool enough to admit of handling, then proceed to rinse, 
and well wring them. Observe the rinsing water must be 
hard water. This method will do for any kinds of woolens ; 
but for large and strong articles, such as blankets, car- 
pets, etc., perhaps wringing would be better omitted, and 
in all cases, care shouki be taken to spread out the articles 
straight and smooth. 


Apple Island. 

Stew apple enough to make a quart, strain it through a 
sieve, sweeten it with fine white sugar, and flavor it with 
lemon or rose. Beat the whites of six eggs to a hard 
froth, and stir into the apple slowly, but do not do this, 
till just before it is to be served. The apple should be 
stewed with as little water as possible. Put it into a glass 
dish. Servea nice, boiled custard made of the yolks of 
the eggs to eat with it. 


Sauce for Rump-steak. 

Take equal parts of ale, red wine and catsup, a piece of 
butter and a little pepper, with a teaspoonful of garlic 
vinegar ; stir these over a hot fire ina small sauce-pan, 
and pour it very hot upon the steak. It will forma 
Pleasant additiqn to the gravy of any roast meat, and can 
be made in a few minutes. 


Cough Syrup. 

One ounce of elecampane, one ounce of comfrey, one 
ounce of horehound, and one ounce of wild cherry bark. 
Put these in one quart of water, and boil down to one 
pint. Add three cups of honey, one cup of sugar, and 
one table-spoonful of sweet cil. aun 
every two hours. 


Rice Pudding. 

One pint of cooked rice, one pint of milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and the yolk of four eggs. Bake till done ; 
then add the whites of four eggs beaten to a froth, with 
four table-spoonfuls of sugar. 
Serve with liquid sauce. 


Mint Sauce for Roast Lamb. 

Pick the leaves off the stalks; wash and dry them care- 
fully; chop them with a sharp knife very quickly, to 
preserve their green color; put it into a boat; add suffi- 
cient vinegar to made it liquid, and powdered sugar te 
take off the acidity of the vinegar. 

Toast without Butter. 

Put ina pan a pint of milk; when it boils, have two 
table-spoonfuls of flour dissolved in a little cold milk, and 
pour in, and salt, let it scald, but not boil; and pour it 
over the bread. 


Lemon Drop Cake. 

One pound of fiour, half a pound of butter, half a 
pound of loaf sugar, the yolks of three eggs, the white of 
One egg, and the grated rind of one lemon. Baked in 
Portions of the size of a large walnut. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. . 


Pickle for Red Cabbage. 

Take a fine large closely-grown cabbage, als tio ens: 
side leaves off, cut it across in rather thin pieces, and lay 
them on a dish, strewing salt usually all over them. 
Cover with a cloth, and let them remain so for twenty 
hours. Then drain the cabbage, and put it in a jar with 
allspice, whole pepper, and a little ginger sliced. Pour 
cold white wine vinegar over it, and tie closely from the 
atmosphere, 


Orange Marmalade. 

One pound of oranges, half a pound of lemons, three 
quarts of water. Boil slowly for two hours; cut all, tak- 
ing out the seeds. To each pound of fruit take two 
pounds of loaf sugar and one pint of the water in which 
the fruit was boiled. While cutting the fruit into thin 
slices, pour the water upon the sugar, and then boil all 
together for half an hour. 


Indian Pudding. 

Take one pint of milk, and one-quarter of a pound of 
Indian meal, and boil it smooth; then add one-quarter 
and half a quarter of a pound of butter, and half a pound 
of sugar. When cool, beat in the yolks of six eggs; beat 
the whites of the eggs to a froth, and add them last. Put 
in spice to your liking. Bake the mixtur® on shallow 
plates. 


Blacking for Stoves. 

A good blacking for stoves may be made with half a 
pound of black lead finely powdered. mixed with the 
whites of three eggs, to make it stick; then dilute it with 
some beer till it becomes as thin as shoe blacking; after 
stirrifg, set it over the fire to simmer for twenty minutes. 
When cold, it is fit for use. 

Bride, or Pound Cake. 

One pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound of but- 
ter, three-quarters of a pound of lump sugar, one pound 
and a half of currants, five eggs; a quarter of a pound of 
lemon-peel, two ounces of sweet almonds, a teaspoonful of 
yeast, and a glass of brandy. 

To make Ginger Muffins. 

One dozen of eggs, two pounds of flour, two and a half 
pounds of butter, one pint of molasses, one teaspoonful of 
soda, a handful or two of brown sugar, and a tablespoon- 
ful of ginger; beat all well together, and bake them. 
Scarlet on Woolen. 

For two pounds of goods take two ounces of cochineal 
and two ounces of cream of tartar. Boil the dye fifteen 
minutes, then dip in the goods, and air until the color 
suits. Color in brass or copper. 


A simple Sponge Cake. ¢ 

Take twelve eggs, two cups of powdered loaf-sugar, the 
grated rind of a lemon, and half its juice; beat to a stiff 
froth; then add two cups of sifted flour, and bake in a 
quick oven twenty minutes. 


Pound Cake. 

One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one pound of 
butter, and eight eggs; beat it well,and bake three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 


To prevent Mould in Books. ; 
A few drops of oil of lavender will save a library from 
mould. Sprinkle it about 
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Oyster Patties or Pies. 
As you open the oysters separate them from. the liquor, 
which strain; parboil them after taking off the beards; 
parboil sweetbreads, cut them in slices, lay them and the 
oysters in layers, season lightly with salt, pepper and 
mace ; then put half a teacupful of liquor and the same of 
gravy ; bake in a slow oven. Before serving put a teacup- 
ful of cream, a little more oyster liquor, and a cupfhl of 
white gravy, all warm, but not boiled. If for patties, the 
oysters should be cut in small dice, gently stewed and 
seasoned as above, and put in the paste when ready for 
the table. 


Pink Dye for Silk. 

Safflower preyiously washed in water until it ceases to 
give out any color, and dried, eight ounces; subcarbonate 
of soda, two ounces; water, two gallons. Infuse, strain, 
add French chalk four pounds, scraped fine with Dutch 
rushes, and precipitate the color upon it with nitric or 
tartaric acid.— Light blue Dye for Silk :—Make a ferment 
of six parts of bian, six parts of indigo, six of potass, and 
one of madder. To dye silk of a dark blue, it must previ- 
ously receive what is called a ground color—e red dye 
stuff, called archil, is used for this purpose. 


Scalds and Burns. 
Plunge the part in cold water as soon as possible, and 
keep it there until you can get some dry flour in a dredg- 
ing-box, pepper-box, or a bag made of millinet or open 
elath, with which you can coat the burn evenly with flour 
as soon as it is taken from the water. Keep shaking on 
the flour as long as it will stick, and lightly wrap it up to 
keep it there, and do nothing else. Eat nothing, drink 
pothing but water until free from pain, and then live 
upon very light diet until the sore is healed. 


Muffins. . 

Flour, one quartern; warm milk and water, one pint 
anda half; yeast, a quarter of a pint; salt, two ounces; 
mix for fifteen minutes. Then further add flour, a quar- 
ter ofa peck; make a dough, let it rise one hour, roll it 
up, pull it into pieces, make them into balls, put them in 
awarm place, and when the whole dough is made into 
balls, shape them into muffins, and Bake them on tins. 
Turn them when half done, dip them in warm milk, and 
bake to a pale brown. 


Smelts, potted. 

Gut them with a skewer under the gills, leave in the 
roe, dry them well with a cloth, season them well with 
salt, mace and pepper, and lay them in a pot, with half a 
pound of melted butter over them; tie them down, and 
bake them in a slow oven three-quarters of an hour. 
When almost cold take them out of the liquor, put them 
into oval pots, cover them with clarified butter, and keep 
them for use. 


Penrith Pudding. 

Cover the bottom of a dish with a layer of grated bread ; 
then add a layer of apples sliced fine; sprinkle plentifully 
over it some sugar, with some spices, cinnamon and nut- 
meg, and small lumps of butter; then add a layer of 
grated bread ; another of apples, spices, sugargetc., and so 
on until the dish is full. Bake it, and serve it with sauce, 
or butter and sugar mixed together. 


Baked Plum Pudding. 
Take one loaf of baker's bread, broken up (except th8 
crust), and pour over it three pints of warm milk, and let 

» itstand foran hour. While warm put in a piece of but- 
ter as large as an egg, half a pound of raisins, six eggs, 
and half a pound of currants, adding citron, nutmeg, 
brandy, and anything else you please. Bake it three 
hours, and eat it with wine sauce. 


To soften old Putty. 


Smelts, fried. 

Gut them with a skewer under the gills, ledve in the 
roe, dry them with a cloth; beat an egg and rub it over 
the fish with a feather; strew bread crumbs over them, 
and fry them in some boiling hot lard. Shake the fish 
occasionally, and fry them a nice brown. 


Lemon Pudding. 
Beat together three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one 


In removing old broken panes from a window, it is gen- 

erally very difficult to get off the hard, dry putty that 
sticks round the glass and its frame. Dip a small brush 
in a little nitric or muriatic acid (to be obtained at the 
druggists), and go over the putty with it. Let it resta 
while, and it will soon become so soft that you can remove 
it with ease. 


Potato Pudding. 

Boil one quart of potatoes quite soft, and the a rub them 
smooth through a hair sieve. Have ready half a pound 
of melted butter and six eggs, beat light; mix the butter 
with half a pound of sugar; stir in the eggs, adding half 
® pound of currants; put the mixture into a thick cloth 
and boil it halfan hour. To be eaten with wine sauce. 


Salmon, rolled. 

Take a side of salmon, remove the bone, clean it nicely, 
and throw over the inside pepper, salt, nutmeg and sauce, 
with a few chopped oysters, parsley and crumbs of bread. 
Roll it up tight, put it into a deep pot, and bake it ina 
quick oven, Make a common fish sauce and pour over it. 


Liniment for Sprains, eto. 
One pint of spirits of alcohol, one drachm of camphor, 
two drachms of opium, and two drachms of spirits of tur- 


pentine. 


half a pound of butter, five eggs (beaten to a froth), two 
large spoonsful of grated bread, the juice of one large 
lemon, and half the rind grated. Bake in plates, with 
paste below. 


Cinnamon Biscuits. 

Half a pound of dry flour, one pound of lump sugar 
finely sifted, one pound of butter, sixpennyworth of pow- 
dered cinnamon. The whole to be mixed with a glass of 
brandy or rum, then rolled very thin, and baked in a 
quick oven. 

Baked Bread Pudding. 

Broken pieces of bread are good soaked in milk until 
soft, then add two eggs to a quart, a little salt, butter, 
lemon-peel, nutmeg, or cinnamon, and sugar. Bake an 
hour. This is wholesome, and best for common use. 
Involuntary Blushing. 

This arises from diffidence and natural bashfulness, and 
can only be corrected by mingling much jn society, and 
exerting all the moral energies to conquer it. 

To stop Mouse-Holes. 

Stop mouse-holes with plugs of common hard soap, and 
you will do it effectually. Rats, cockroaches and ants 
will not disregard it. 


Editor's Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitror anp 


A STRONG MAN. 

We have, from time to time, mentioned the 
lectures of Dr. Winship, of this city, on the 
physical culture of the human body." He recently 
again lectured in the Mercantile Hall, when he 
lifted before the audience two hundred and thirty- 
two pounds, dead weight, with Ins hands alone, 
suspended himself by his little finger, and shoul- 
dered a barrel of flour, taking it from the floor! 
He declared that the only true success in life, was 
success in living. In regard to his own practice, 
the lecturer said he was now gaining strength as 
fast as at any time for four or five years past. 
He commenced five years ago exercising an hour 
and a half each day; three years ago, he exer- 
cised an hour each day; now he averages no 
tmore than*forty minutes each day, and he never 
takes any violent gymnastic exercise when he is 
weary, or when, to use his own words, he does 
not feel like taking it. He said that before the 
new year he would hold out at arm’s length the 
weight of a barrel of flour. He has nearly 
reached that wonderful point already. The doc 
tor is a young man, we should say about twenty- 
three or four years of age, some five feet six 
inches in height, and has brought himself to this 
degree of extraordinary strength by an easy but 
systematic course of exercise. His lecture is a 
well written and philosophical discourse, and has 
been delivered in many of the towns and cities of 
New England. We doubt if there be another 
man living, who can lift as much as Dr. Winship 
ean do. ; 
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WELL TO REMEMBER.—Any persons residing 
in New England, having sheet music, magazines, 
newspapers, or serial works of any kind, which 
they desire to have neatly bound, have only to 
address them to this office, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The 
works will be bound in the neatest manner, and 
at the lowest rates, and returned in one week. 
Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New Monthly, 
Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Magazine, Atlantic 
Monthly, London Illustrated News, Punch—in 
short, all and every serial work is bound as above. 


Srvurenpovs.— There are stone bridges in 
China three or four miles in length. 


4 THE NEWSPAPER. * 

Those persons having charge of families, who 
do not see them supplied with at least one good 
miscellaneous weekly paper, leave a very impor- 
tant duty unfulfilled. Such a medium of instruc- 
tion has many advantages over books; first, 
because no books of equal capacity in quantity, 
can be afforded so cheaply as a newspaper, and 
secondly, none are so interesting, because the 
newspaper consists of a variety measured out in 
proper quantities, as to time and quality. Being 
new every week, it invites to a habit of reading, 
and affords an easy and agreeable mode of ac- 
quiring knowledge, so essential to every one. It 
causes many hours to pass away pleasantly and 
profitably, which would otherwise have been 
spent in idleness and mischief. The first taste 
for reading that is elicited from children is mani- 
fested in the miscellaneous paper, in which they 
earliest learn to feel an interest, and to read with 
attention. Some writer has said he could at once 
decide whether a family were in the habit of read- 
ing a good paper or not, by a very few minutes’ 
conversation upon general subjects with its 
younger members. There is a moral in all this, ' 
that it is well to rightly understand. 


Amewsinc Jest.—The Sacramento (Cal.) 
Standard says that a restaurant keeper in that 
city, after waiting in vain the other morning for 
the arrival of his customers to breakfast, found 
that a mad wag, or a secret enemy, had slyly sub- 
stituted a pair of young kittens for a brace of 
rabbits, which had been hung on a hook at the 
door. The mystery was solved. 


AppicatTion oF Kino.— Kamehameha, 
King of the Sandwich Islands, has abdicated in 
favor of his son. This step is attributed to the 
dissatisfaction of the people with his conduct in 
shooting his secretary, while under the influence 
of intoxication and jealousy. 
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Noble occupation, farmi ! Mother Eve mar- 
ried a gardener.—New York paper. 


But her husband lost his place by it! 


Tror.—Some one beautifully says: “The 
eyes see clearer, that have looked through tears.’’ 
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LADIES’ DRESSES IN TURKEY. 

The Journal de Constantinople publishes the 
text of an impcrial edict, regulating the costumes 
of the ladies in Turkey, in conformity with Mus- 
sulman tradition. We give the principal points of 
the document as a matter of curiosity in the pres- 
ent day. All women must take the greatest care 
to refrain from everything contrary to good con- 
duct, and must watch most attentively over the 
honor of their family. The laws and customs of 
other nations have regulated all that is connected 
with the observance of morality. According to 
the Mohammedan law, the first obligation for 
women consists in the use of the veil; conse- 
quently, for a Turkish woman to depart from the 
observance of that custom is a breach of not only 
4 social duty but of a precept of faith. Never- 
theless, for some time past a certain number of 
women, contrary to the laws of propriety, make 
use of very thin veils, and dresses made of ma- 
terials that have never before been used for such 
purposes, and walk about with their features and 
persons too much seen. They moreover affect 
indelicate manners, and in the public promenades 
mix with men. Henceforth all women, whoever 
they may be, on leaving their houses must wear 
thick veils which completely cover their features, 
and be clad in dresses of cloth or other suitable 
material, without embroidery, trimmings, or ex- 
ternal ornaments of any kind. They must not 
show themselves out of doors simply in stockings 
and slippers, but must wear half-boots in yellow 
morocco leather, or some other suitable and de- 
cent covering for the feet. When they go out to 
make purchases they are strictly prohibited from 
entering shops, but must stop on the outside to 
be served, and must not remain longer than is 
absolutely necessary. When they are on the 
public promenades they must confine themselves 
to the part reserved for females. Any woman 
who shall be guilty of acts against the law will 
be severely punished. No family shall keep 
equipages beyond their means, and the drivers 
must be most carefully selected. The men must 
also conform to the laws of propriety, particular- 
ly in the streets, or they will subject themselves 
to severe punishment. 


Marvetiovus.—The very last curiosity spoken 
of in the papers, is a wheel that came off a dog’s 
tail when it was a waggin’. @®he man who dis- 
covered it has retired from public life. 


Penenss.—A female Fagin has been un- 
earthed by the sharp policemen of Gotham. She 
clothed, fed and lodged a number of young lads 
and employed them to steal. 


A PUBLIO SPEAKER. 

A cold, wintry morning, but there is a large 
and patient audience nearly filling the spacious 
Music Hall, just across the street from our office. 
After a hymn sung by the choir, there steps into 
the desk upon the platform, a tall, slimy individ- 
ual, with small head and rather sharp features, 
his hair parted, school-boy like, upon the side, 
and lying very close to his forehead and face. 
His first movement after placing his manuscript 
open before him, is an uneasy and awkward mo- 
tion of the body and arms, accompanied by a 
‘peculiar “pursing up” of the mouth. Settling 
his head a little on one side, he thrusts one hand 
in his pocket and commences to read. As he 
proceeds, his whole person seems to be very much 
in the way, and quite restive, the lower limbs 
doing an extraordinary amount of duty in their 
brave efforts to support the physical structure. 
Notwithstanding the discourse is evidently writ- 
ten, word for word, yet at times his hesitancy 
and pauses become almost painfully trying, the 
words coming forth as though drawn out by the 
utmost effort of physical strength, from some 
party who has got hold of the other end ot 
them, the speaker dwelling often upon the prep- 
ositions and conjunctions. Then again the words 
flow forth with great velocity, as though the 
“ slack” had been let go entirely by the afore- 
said party at the opposite end. Emphasis and 
punctuation are entirely disregarded, totally ig- 
nored—the speaker appears to have no more 
power of rightfully using inflection than a steam- 
engine—true, there is an ample supply of the in- 
gredient on hand, but it is tumbled out and 
dumped upon the audience like loads of coal 
upon a sidewalk, without the most distant regard 
to appropriateness or common sense. So much 
for manner, now for matter. What opulence 
of thought, what subtilty of analysis, what 
varied and brilliant stores of knowledge are lay- 
ished in this awkward manner, what delicate pic- 
tures from nature; how the halls of philosophy 
and science are thrown wide open to the listener, 
how soon you forget the man and his manner, to 
luxuriate in the tropical richness of his matter ! 
What profundity of wit, yet how playful ; what 
immensity of intellectual resource! This por- 
traiture will be easily recognized in this vicinity. 


Try 1T.—The homeopathic remedy for hydro- 
phobia is to swallow a dog smaller than the one 
which occasioned the malady. 
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Contrisutors.—We would call the reader’s 
attention to the names we are constantly adding 
to our regular list of contributors. 


ANECDOTE OF JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 

The following amusing anecdote is told of 
him in the double character of a patron of litera- 
ture and parsimonious money-holder, which 
appears to be exceedingly characteristic. Among 
the subseribers to Audubon’s magnificent work 
on ornithology, the subscription price of which 
was $1000 a copy, appeared the name of John 
Jacob Astor. During the progress of the work, 
the prosecution of which was extremely expen- 
sive, M. Audubon, of course, called upon several 
of his subscribers for payments. It so happened 
that Mr. Astor (probably that he might not be 
troubled about small matters) was not applied to 
before the delivery of all the letter-press and 
plates. Then, however, Audubon asked for his 
thousand dollars; but he was put off with one 
excuse or another. “Ah, M. Audubon,” would 
the owner of millions observe, “you come at a 
bad time; money igyvery scarce; I have nothing 
in bank; I have invested all my funds,” At 
length, for the sixth time, Audubon called upon 
Astor for his thousand dollars, As he was ush- 
ered into the presence, he found William B. 
Astor, the son, conversing with his father. No 
sooner did the rich man see the man of art, than 
he began: “Ah, M. Audubon, so you have come 
again after your money. Hard times, M. Audu- 
bon—money scarce.” But just then catching an 
inquiring look from his son, he changed his 
. ‘tone: “ However, M. Audubon, I suppose we 
must contrive to let you have some of your 
money, if possible. William,” he added, calling 
to his son, who had walked into an adjoining 
parlor, “have we any money at all in the bank ?” 
“ Yes, father,” replied the son, supposing that he 
was asked an earnest question pertifent to what 
they had been talking about when the ornithol- 
ogist came in, “we have two hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars in the Bank of New York, 
seventy thousand in the City Bank, ninety thou- 
sand in the Merchants’, ninety-eight thousand 
four hundred in the Mechanics’, eighty-three 
thousand—” “That'll do, that'll ex- 
claimed John Jacob, interrupting him. “It 
seems that William can give you a check for 
your money.” 


RemarxKasie.—It is claimed that a mass of 
the best Cannel coal, of the size of a whale, con- 
tains more oil than a whale. 


Iumense Sum.— The foreign shipments of 
specie from New York for eleven months amount 
to nearly sixty-eight million dollars. 


Woop.—Wood sells to families, in San Fran- 
cisco, California, for ten dollars per cord. — 
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THE FRENCH EMPEROR. 

Louis Napoleon is said to be very completely 
under the control of his wife, especially since his 
return from the Italian war. The behaviour of 
the empress at the Council of Ministers is worth 
observing. ‘The most abstruse and driest ques- 
tions are listened to by her majesty with the 
greatest apparent attention.. She always comes 
armed with pencil and with paper, and takes 
down notes with the prettiest pedantry in the 
world. It is true that the fair and snowy hands, 
as if rebellious against the thankless office, are 
continually occupied in sliding to and fro the 
rings upon her fingers, and in turning and twist- 
ing the bracelets on her wrists, whose pretty little 
Chinese jingle formed so funny an accompani- 
ment to the reading of the report upon the Peiho 
expedition the other day, that the grave seigniors 
all laughed aloud, and the emperor joined good- 
humoredly in the merriment, and, seizing her 
majesty’s hand, kissed it rapturously, making the 
funny little bells, with which the bracelet was 
hung all around, ring out a more joyous peal 
than ever. All is not prose and dry discourse at 
the cabinet councils ; the presence of woman en- 
livens even these pedantic meetings. As to the 
emperor himself, the fatigue and anxiety of the 
late campaign, the disappointment in not having 
struck a grand coup, and the vexation experienced 
at not having assumed a higher position than be- 
fore, have advanced that terrible disease to which 
all sovereigns are subject in their latter years— 
that green and yellow melancholy, that mysteri- 
ous form of spleen which doctors cannot heal and 
which physic cannot cure, but which seems as 
inseparable from the kingly trade as colic from 
the painter’s craft, or ophthalmia and consump- 
tion from that of the cutler and the glass-blower. 


Liperatity.—Rev. James Peeler, of Talla 
hassee, Florida, has sold the patent right of a 
plow of his own invention for $250,000, and has 
given away for church purposes, $200,000 of it. 


AncestraL Pripr.—In Australia, the pride 
of ancestry, it appears, is in having had a convict 
for a father—the “stock” being considered 
“more pluck-y !” 

An Ipea.—Seeing a cellar nearly finished, a 
waggish friend of ours remarked that it was an 
excellent foundatigg for a story. 

Sien1Ficant.—Leigh Hunt says, shrewdly, 


that travel is the conversion of money ginto 
mind. 


Fireproor Parer.—Dip paper into strong . 
alum water, and it will resist the action of fire. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN MECHANICS. 

Many persons assert that the grandeur of the 
monuments of the ancients, and the great size of 
the stones they employed for building purposes, 
prove that they understood mechanics better 
than the moderns. The least knowledge of me- 
chanics, however, shows this view to be errone- 
ous. The moderns possess powers which were 
unknown to the ancients, such as the screw and 
the hydraulic press, the power of the latter being 
limited only by the strengths of the machinery. 
The works of the ancients show that they ex- 
pended a vast deal of power and labor to gratify 
the pride and ambition of monarchs, but the 
moderns can do all these more easily and in less 
time, whenever they deem it necessary. There 
was nothing in ancient times comparable to that 
daring, ingenious and stupendous monument of 
engineering skill, the Britannia Tubular Bridge 
across the Menai Straits, projected, designed and 
built by Robert Stephenson, the famous English 
engineer, who had previously built a similar but 
smaller structure—the Conway Tubular Bridge. 

Had the Britannia bridge existed in ancient 
times it would have been regarded as the first of 
the seven wonders of the world. Greater and 
more expensive structures have been raised, but 
none displaying more science, skill, and ingenu- 
ity, and none requiring such tremendous me- 
chanical power to execute. The Britannia Tu- 
bular Bridge was built to conduct the Chester 
and Holyhead railway across the Menai Straits, 
to the island of Anglesea in the Irish sea. The 
two tubes to accommodate a double track, rest 
upon two abutments and three piers. Each tube 
is 2513 feet long. The tubes are nearly square 
at the terminus. They are from 30 to 40 feet 
high, and 14 feet 8 inches wide, and are of iron, 
each tube containing 5000 tons of wrought iron, 
and about 1000 tons of cast iron. The tubes 
were constructed each in four sections; the sec- 
tions extending from the abutments to their cor- 
responding piers, each 250 feet long, were built 
in situ, on immense scaffolding, made for the pur- 
pose, of heavy timbers, even with the railway; 
but the middle sections, each £70 feet long, were 
built on piers on the Caernarvonshire shore, then 
floated into the stream and elevated to their po- 
sition. Each of these sections weighed 1800 
tons. 
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A rurivine Crty.—The ties of build- 
ings erected in St. Louis for ten months previous 


to November 1, show an aggregate expenditure 
of $7,173,000. 


Ovensons.—Shipbuilding at the present time. 


VICTORIA BRIDGE AT MONTREAL. 

The length proper of this bridge is about two 
miles, and it consists of two abutments, each 250 
feet long, and 24 piers 90 feet in length and 16 
broad, reduced to 33 feet at top, and the shape of 
a wedge at the upper end (to divide the ice in 
winter), and all built of solid blocks of limestone, 
which together, makes 3,000,000 feet of solid 
masonry ; then resting upon this foundation are _ 
24 iron tubes, each 242 feet span, and the centre 
one 330 feet, under which steamers will pass on 
their trips down the St. Lawrence ; the tubes are 
60 feet above the summer water level; entire 
length of tube 6600 feet; each of the 24 weighs 
$22 tuns, and the centre one, being double, weghs 
840 tuns. Total weight of iron work 8000 tons. 
Tho size of tube is 22 feet high by 16 broad. 
The greatest expansion and contraction of each 
tube caused by the variation of the temperature 
from 40 below zero to 125 above, does not exceed 
3 1-2 inches, which space is left between, each 
one being placed upon rollers so that the effects 
of this variation is not at all dangerous or sud- 
den. The only wood used in the whole structure 
is the string pieces that the rails are laid upon, 
and a narrow sidewalk that is now being laid at 
the side of one of the rails for the employees to 
pass with more ease and rapidity upon. The 
cross pieces are of 1-4 inch iron laid seven feet 
apart. The cost of the entire work will be 
about $6,500,000. 


Course or Trape.—Not many years ago 
our English cousins used to find the mode of 
dress of American gentlemen very ridiculous. 
Now they admire it so much that they have sent 
to one clothing firm in New York city the sum of 
£1980 sterling for ready-made clothing since the 
first of August, and nearly half of this amount 
has been shipped to London. 
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AL To xo Purrose.—There was consumed 
in Scotland during the last four years, 22,270,369 
gallons of liquor, valued at $56,000,000 ; and in 
England, during the same period, 63,007,655 
gallons, valued at $157,719,000. Pretty good 
drinkers, those people. 

He HAD BETTER.—Says a daily, “Church, 
the artist, is now engaged on a view of a volcano 
in South America.” Church had better - 
away from the “ crater.” 


Immense UnDERTAKING.—London is at length 
to be thoroughly drained. The drainage works 
willbe colossal and enduring. They will take five 
years to execute, and cost four millions sterling. 


* a TRIP TO WASHINGTON. 

A Visit to the seat of government, during the 
session of Congress, is a trip that amply repays 
the fatigue and expense of a jourfey of hundreds 
of miles. Certainly no American should ever 
think of going abroad, until he has spent at 
least a few days at the capital. It is only at 
Washington, that you can see gathered represen- 
tatives of all parts of the country. We do not 
mean simply political representatives, but business 
and professional men; ay, and women, too— 
from east, west, north and south. And you can 
scarcely ever pass many days at Washington 
without seeing somé delegates from the wild 
tribes of aborigines, the descendants of the native 
lords of the soil. In the personel of the foreign 
embassies, too, you meet with striking represen- 
tatives of the old world, so that you move, for 
the time being, in a singularly interesting cosmo- 
politan centre. The Washington season is a 
very gay one, and it is by no means difficult to 
gain access to the best circles. Washington hos- 
pitality and affability are proverbial. At the 
White House receptions, you see that the repub- 
lican character of our government is not theoret- 
ical, but practical ; the humblest man in the land 
approaches its highest officer on the same level. 

But the debates in the Senate, House, the re- 
ceptions, the balls, dinners and parties, will en- 
gross but a portion of the visitor’s time. If he 
is systematic and industrious, even during a brief 
stay, he will find an opportunity to visit the ar- 
chitectural lions of the Federal City. The Cap- 
itol is, say what you will, a noble building, and 
would be an honor to any city in the world. 
With the additions, it will cover an area of nearly 
four acres. Many of the new apartments in this 
vast structure are truly magnificent; yet who 
counts the cost, when it is the property of a great 
and wealthy nation ? 

The Post-Office is another elegant building, 
with its gleaming facade of white marble, its rich 
Corinthian ornaments, and its vast extent. The 
National Gallery, in the Patent Office, is one of 
the finest halls in this country. It is 264 feet 
long, 64 wide, and 30 high. A quadruple range 
of Doric columns, 20 feet in height, supporting 
arched ceilings rising 10 feet high, and a noble 
cylindrical arch, with an aperture admitting ver- 
tical light, are striking features of this magnifi- 
cent apartment. 

Almost the first question the stranger is asked 
in Washington is—* Have you seen the Smith- 
sonian Institute? As soon as possible, you 
must be in a position to ‘answer in the affirma- 
tive. The building is very striking, in the Ro- 
manesque style of architecture. The towers that 


flank its principal entrance, produce a fine effect. 
The library is calculated to contain +80,000 vol- 
umes; but there are other rooms for the recep- 
tion of books, when this number has been 
reached. The White House of course every one 
visits, including some who expect to be its oceu- 
pants for a period of four years. The Treasury 
building is another striking public edifice, and 
one of the most beautiful in the city. But we 
might fill pages, were we to attempt to act as 
guide to the lions of Washington. 

Of course no one who goes thither, will turn 
his face homeward without. performing a pil- 
grimage to the American Mecca—the home and 
the burial-place of Washington, now associated 
with the most brilliant triumphs of American 
oratory, and the most striking exhibition of fe- 
male patriotism. No American can tread with- 
out emotion the pathways trodden by his feet 
who was “first in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” No American can 
look upon the grave which holds his ashes with- 
out recalling the words of his “ Farewell Ad- 
dress,” its touching appeals, its solemn warnings, 
without registering a vow to be true to the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the noblest of patriots. 


“Tne Wetcome Gurst.” — This brilliant 
new weekly paper, the first number of which we 
issued at the commencement of the new year, 
has sprung at once into an immense circulation. 
The American public was ready to receive a _/first- 
class and really valuable journal with favor, 
hence the demand far exceeded our expectations. 
This mammoth journal combines all the exten- 
sive facilities of our large establishment, in the 
mental and mechanical departments, and is pro- 
nounced to be the best literary weekly yet 
brought before the public eye in this country. 
We send it in connection with Ballou’s Dollar 
Magazine for $2 50a year. Those who are al- 
ready subscribers to the Magazine can receive 
The Welcome Guest for a year by enclosing us 
$1 50, and mentioning the fact that they are on 
our Magazine list. 


Steam FROM Banani. — The heat pro- 
duced in the body of a healthy man in the course 
of twenty-four hours, if it could be applied would 
be sufficient to raise about 7000 tons to the height 


of one foot. 
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Texas.—Sheep-raising is getting to be a fa- 
vorite pursuit with the country — of 
Texas. It pays them well. 


Just REMEMBER. is the only sure 
bait if you angle for praise. - 


GLOUCESTER FISHING FLEET. 

Gloucester, Massachusetts, is the fishing town 
par excellence of our State, and one of the oldest 
settlements in New England. It has gradually, 
but very steadily increased its trade year after 
year, until now it is taking giant strides annually 
in a commercial point of view. The harbor at 
the present season of the ‘year exhibits a forest of 
masts, there being over three hundred and fifty 
vessels hauled up for winter, repairing and re- 
fitting again for the fishing grounds. After 
breasting the storms of George’s Banks and the 
gales of the St. Lawrence for the past ten months, 
they are now at rest for a little while. Their 
crews of 4000 men are scattered along the shore 
from Cape Sable to Cape Cod, and the earnings 
of this great Gloucester fleet are rendering com- 
fortable for the winter many a New England 
household. These vessels scarcely lay idle at 
all. They are no sooner hauled up than they 
are refitted again. The sail-maker, rigger, ship- 
carpenter and painter are employed in getting 
them ready for another cruise. Even now, the 
first arrival from Newfoundland with fresh her- 
ring for bait, will start at least twenty vessels for 
George’s Banks. Gloucester seems destined to 
control the entire Massachusetts fisheries in time, 
as the coming year some forty or fifty new 
sshooners will be added to its already enormous 
fleet. Thirty years ago, 1830, it only had some 
30 schooners and as many boats, and less than 
600 men were employed by all the vessels from 
theharbor. In 1860 it will have a fleet of nearly 
400 large schooners and 4000 men. An increase 
of fifty schooners in the trade of a single seaport 
town is a pretty significant item. In the mean- 
time the population are not idle on shore, houses, 
are being built, new branches of trade and in- 
dustry established, the railroad which connects 
- with Boston is being extended sone ten miles 
further along the coast, and by-and-by Gloucester 
will become a city. 


Hear Grrts.— There are in Iowa, 
39,000 more males than females, and it is one of 
the best States in the Union, and we should think 
it a prominent point to enter the Union from the 

state of celibacy. 


“Tue Weicome Guest.”—This new Bos- 
ton weekly paper contains more feading matter 
than any other journal in America! Four cents 
per copy, everywhere. 


Sorry ror 1t.—By Minister Reed’s recently 
ratified treaty with the Chinese government, the 
opium trade is again legalized. 


LAMARTINE. 

The French poet does not seem to get out of 
his pecuniary difficulties. A European journal 
before us, shows that he has just held a meeting 
with his creditors. He has been trying in vain 
to sell his extensive establishment and estate. 
After begging all over Europe and America for 
money to pay his debts, he has given that up as 
a bad job, the enterprise having only produced 
160,000 francs all together (small business), 
With this comparatively insignificant sum he has 
to pay more than 2,500,000 francs of debts: M. 
de Lamartine was obliged to ask for time. He 
called all his creditors (more than 400) together 
at the Chateau of Montceau, and proposed to 
give up to them his estates, the value of which 
exceeded his liabilities. He also stated, that not- 
withstanding the insufficiency of the national 
subscription, he had paid to his creditors, in 
eighteen months, out of the produce of his lite 
rary labors, a sum of 1,200,000 francs, and en- 
gaged to pay, in January and February a further 
sum of 300,000 francs; so that his debts would 
be reduced to 1,000,000 francs. He, therefore, 
solicited the indulgence of dividing his payments 
into three or four instalments, hoping, he said, by 
labor and economy, to pay every one in full. 
However inconvenient it might be for several 
among the creditors to have their debts settled in 
these small payments, yet not one of them op- 
posed the proposition. It is puzzling to under- 
stand how a man with ordinary common sense 
could have got into such pecuniary trouble, and 
still more extraordinary-to suppose that he could 
by sending out solicitors beg sufficient money to 
pay his debts. It is not the way to do on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


Tuink 11.—There has been considerable 
commotion of late, and the public are justly 
anxious at the prevalence of the small pox, but 
yet there are not one quarter the number of 
deaths per weck in New England by this disease, 
that regularly occur from consumption! That 
vaccination is an almost certain safeguard to the 
former evil, is no less certain than that Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry will prevent, and even 
eure the latter. It should be kept for use in 
every family circle. 


A Nove.ty.—A machine has been invented 
which will pick the feathers from forty-five geese 
in an hour. What sort of a machine is it? 
Anything like a faro bank ? 


“ Cuicken Dispures.”—These feathered bat- 
tles are very popular in certain circles at Hartford, 


| Connecticut. 
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Foreign Miscetlanp. 


The Amsterdam Crystal Palace is to be com- 
pleted and opened in 1861. 
A recent decree in Tuscany totally abolishes 
the stamp on newspapers. 
The city of Paris receives, on an average, 
the tax on funerals ; it is 
given to the churches. 
At St. Petersh a subscription has been 
to found at the university there a free 
scholarship which shall ee we Ml of Schiller. 


Messrs. Rothschild, it is rumored, have pur- 
chased the St. Petersburgh and Moscow Railway 
from the Russian government. 

The French government has ordered all the 
costumes, scenes, curtains, ete., of the Paris 
Grand Opera to be rendered incombustible by 
Carteron’s preparation. 

Two steamers, to 

Ganges, have mn built at 
They will draw 
freights. 
’ It is said in a recent number of the Edinburgh 
Review that more than one half of the adult 
population of England and Wales cannot write 
their names. 

It is sus that the bones of the brave men 
who fell in the Crimea are exported for manure, 
Britain taking the most of them. “ The 
of glory lead but to” guano. 

The Governor-General of Siberia has been 

ing 4 visit to the Japanese capital, having a 


on the 


iverpool, 
boats containing heavy 


y 
ee of twelve vessels. A visit of that kind al- 
ways carries its own welcome with it. 
A church is about to be erected by the Russian 
tener ne near Inkerman, the funds for which 
are supplied by the sale of the cannon balls 


which have been, at Inkerman and 
Sebastopol. 

The medical practitioners announce, that a 
rather strongly developed small pox is raging 
epidemically at Paris. It does not attack ch 
dren alone, but older people, who have too long 
omitted to have themselves re-vaccinated. 


Orders have reached Woolwich for increasing 
the royal artillery from the t strength of 
14 to 16 brigades. It is ides intended to 
mount two extra batteries, to be horsed and 
manned with eighteen-pounder siege guns. 

The oddest theft we have read of lately oc- 
curred recently in Louisville, Kentucky. A man 
bored a hole in a street gas main, and inserting a 
service pipe, lit his house for an indefinite length 
of time without expense. 

A female head, in bronze, was lately found in a 
field at Villette, near Vienna. It is supposed to 
have belon to a statue of the Empress Faus- 
tina, wife of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, from 
that name being engraved beneath a diadem. 


All the graveyards in the Crimea, says a letter- 
writer, are in 1 order, with stone 
walls and ditches round them, and, as ‘there is 
scarcely a soul here, they are likely to remain as 
are. All the inscriptions are quite clear, 
as and as though in 


The Crown Prince of Denmark has become 
insolvent. What will the creditors do ? 

A holy war has been proclaimed in Moroeco 
which will bring thousands of Moors to the sea- 
port towns to defend their country. 


The American ladies in Paris are aidin 
funds for a chapel there by Srorcorg: ¥ a fair in the 
Marquis of Hertford’s house, on the Boulevard. 


The best informed parties in England are of 
the opinion that the Great Eastern steamship will 
never cross the Atlantic. 

The fighting between the Spaniards and the 
Moroquins grows in fierceness. The latter show 
much spirit, and take the part of assailants, 
generally. 

Austria is in a bad way. The he a 
threaten to rebel if she should not establish 
uality; and the Catholics threaten 
1 if she should establish it. 

Mr, James White, of Wickham Market, has 
completed and has now in constant operation a 
self-winding clock, which determines the time 
with accuracy. 

Oranges raised in Mobile from Genoa seed are 
becoming quite an article of traffic. They are 
said to be r and sweeter than the Cuba 
orange, and fruit-growers in Alabama are turning 
attention to their cultivation. 


They say in Paris every house on the island, 
which contains the Palais de Justice, Gaols, and 
Notre Dame, which is not used as a government 
or municipal office, will be torn down, and im- 
mense barracks erected in their places. ° 


Schamyl has requested permission from the 
Russian governnient to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. fic is said to have also expressed a wish 
to have, like Abd-el-Kader, a fixed residence as- 
signed him in some part of Turkey to pass the 
remainder of his days. 

A series of fresh experiments were lately car- 
out on pe the pa, 
the se of testing the ocean tele 1 Sl 
invented by Mr. Ward, an ‘Americta” 4 The ex- 
periments were considered to be in every respect 


g the 


Martineau denounces crinoline, and says 
i= of the resent day only serve 
asa mask of the human form—a perversion of 
human proportions. A woman on a sofa looks 
like a chi ild popping up from a haycock. A girl 
in a dance looks like a Dutch tumbler that was a 
favorite in my infancy. 


It is meri from Paris that two officers of 
the Toulon dockyard have invented a liquid 
which is said to increase the combustible power 
of coal seventy-five per cent., so that one ton of 
Newcastle coal will. become equal, with the 
liquid, to four tons, and that French coal will 
last twice as long as it now does. 

The ladies of Vienna, says a journal devoted 

to court news and scandal, have just determined 

sy m the abandonment of the use of gloves, 

ich are no longer to be worn in private parties 

on at the opera only on the first entrance into 

the box. e adoption of rings of real value, 

attached by a gold.chain to the armlet, has given 
the idea of this change in fashion. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


"Record of the Times. 


The taxable property of the State of Ohio is 
$900,000,000. 

Kentucky is a wealthy State—the valuation of 
1858 being $466,113,671. 

The city of New York is in the same latitude 
as Naples, in the south of Italy. 

The clear profits of the New York Herald are 
stated to be at least $50,000 a year. 

Nearly 40,000 workmen are at present em- 
ployed on the railways in Russia. 

The daughter of a Philadelphia physician has 
gone into anunnery, and given her property to it. 

Re-vaccination should be practised by all per- 
sons on whom it has not been tried. 

At Pittsburgh, recently, a cannon of 35 tons 
was cast for the United States government. 

The Alabama legislature has passed a law im- 
posing a fine of $500 on all spirit mediums who 
give public sittings. 

There are in the United States 55 different re- 
ligious orders belonging to the Catholic church— 
24 of men and 31 of women. 

Leigh Hunt’s son Thornton is preparing a 
complete edition of his father’s works for publi- 
cation in London. , 

The Ex-King of Oude is said to have, accepted 
a pension of £120,000, and relinquished all 

ms on Oude. 

The largest nugget of amalgamated 
produced has recently been discove 
tralia. Its weight is 1040 ounces. 

During the r 187 applications for di- 
vorce were fled int the Philadelphia common 
pleas court, and 76 couples were disunited. 

The number of voters and smokers in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, are estimated to be about 
equal, something over 4000. 

’ In New Zealand, the cultivation of hops is 
making considerable progress, 15,000 bushels 
having been gathered from the gardens of one 
firm alone. 

In the Museum at Dresden is a tube many 
feet long, formed by lightning falling on a bed of 
sand, which has been partially melted by the 
electric fluid. 

A blind beggar was arrested lately in Antwerp 
who was ascertained to be possessed of three 
houses in that city, and a lot on which he was 
about to build four more. 


The exports of hay from the Kennebec River 
alone, this season, amounts to at least 7100 tons, 
at an average to the farmers of $12 per ton, mak- 
ing an aggregate of $85,000. 

' A superior quality of —- ore has been dis- 
covered on the premises Mr. Henry Albert, 
in Mansfield, Wane county, N. J. The dis- 
covery was made by the Lackawanna Coal and 
Iron Company. 


According to official documents recently pub- 
lished, it appears that there were in France in 
1844, 9,400,000 hectares (two and a half acres 
each) of uncultivated land, and that during the 
last fifteen years, that immense extent had been 
reduced to 4,800,000. 


ld ever 
| in Aus- 


The Kentucky Lunatic Asylum has had 2344 
patients since its opening, in 1824. 

The tonnage of Maine amounts to about 
381,000 tons, worth $9,657,699. 

In Richmond, Va., there is one of the best 
cannon foundries in the United States. 

A batch of wire of 14 pounds weight furnishes 
material for 48,100 needles. 

The annual value of the gold used by dentists 
in the United States is $2,250,000. 

Robert Treat Paine received eleven dollars a 
line for his ode, ‘‘ Adams and Liberty.” 

The wealth of William B. Astor is variously 
estimated between fifteen and twenty million. 

Almost all the large cities of the country are 
beginning to construct street railways. 

The Choctaw nation numbers about 18,000. 
They have diminished, since they left Alabama, 
They still hold their lands in common. 

Bayard Taylor is said to have cleared $4500 in 
a two months’ lecturing tour through California. 
Profitable talking, that! 

Church bells are occasionally made of g'ass, 
and one 14 inches high and 13 inches in diam- 
eter has been placed in the turret of the chapel at 
the Grange, Borrowdale, Cumberland, Eng. 

The cost of*improvements now being made in 
London, such as opening new streets, widening 
old ones, improving drainage, etc., amounts to 
the reputable sum of £19,815,521. , 

A gentleman in Urbana, Ohio, dreamed that 
two vicious horses were about to injure him fa- 
tally. Attempting to avoid this fate, he leaped 
out of bed, and wakened to the pleasant certainty 
of a broken thigh bone. 

At an exhibition of wild beasts in Tuam, Eng- 
land, an elephant put his trunk into the pocket of 
one of the bystanders and abstracted a small 
account book contained therein. Before a reseue 
could be effected, he dropped it into his capacious 
Jaws and had it instantly swallowed. 


The New York Institution for the Blind have 
just purchased thirty-five acres of land on ths 

nks of the Hudson, at One Hundred and 
Twenty-Fifth Street, adjoining the grounds of 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The 
price paid was $150,000. 

An action to determine the title to a barrel 
worth ninety cents was recently brought by Adol- 

hus Marx against Koster & Spelbrick, of La- 

yette, Ind. Already the costs have amounted 
to $50, and the case is yet to be carried to a 
higher court. 


The Bayfield Press says of the Winconsin 
lake fisheries: “‘ The fish are coming into the 
bay, and our fishermen are busy taking and bar- 
uhing them for shipping early in the spring. 
Early last spring they brought eight dollars per 
barrel. There are now about 300 nets at work 
in the bay.” 


An exchange, noticing the death of a child 
from the effects of drinking lye, says, that vine- 
gar or oil s: ily administered, are sure anti- 
dotes for this poison. The former converts it 
into acetate of potash, and the latter mingling 
with it forms soap, neither of which will mato- 
rially injure the stomach. 
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What is Prussian-blue? A drunken Dutchman. 
“TI blush for you,” as the rouge-pot said to the 
maid. 

It is not always the raggedest man that is the 
shabbiest fellow. 

A woman smoking’a cigar: A-shes at one end 
and a-she at the other. 

“Come out of the wet,” as the shark said, 
when he swallowed the sailor. 

Running accounts will ran away with a per- 
son’s credit more rapidly than anything else. 

The man who is fond of pudding and pies; 
places himself fearfully in the power of his wife. 

Matrimonial history is a narrative of many 
words ; but the story of love may be told in a 
few letters. 


You know mock-modesty as you do mock- 
— from its being the produce of a calf’s 


A = Bad money and grief—what is the dif- 
ference between them ? 
doloro 


ne is dollars, the other 
us. 

Did the man who ploughed the sea and after- 
wards planted his feet on his native soil, ever har- 
vest the crops ? 

The politician who 
for an office, has pure 
and proposes to run again. 

The eyes of an unbeliever are no better than 
the eyes of a potato, and the ears of a doubter 
no better than the ears of corn, and much longer. 

A hu man, nm receiving an invitation 
chair-at-table disposition. 

A Tennessee paper says that “the inaugura- 
tion of the governor was celebrated by the firing 
of minute guns every half hour.” 

The most tender-hearted man we ever heard 
of, was a shoemaker, who always shut his eyes 
and whistled when he ran his awl into a sole. 

An auctioneer in Texas, praising up his self- 
filling pens, said a person would forget where the 
inkstand was, before it would need filling. 

We notice scores of poetical effusions directed 
to friends who are in heaven. engine poetry 
of the heart utterance in words deeds of 
kindness to friends upon earth. 

Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, says: “ If 
when you visit a neighbor, he tells you, in a 
husky voice, to ‘make yourself at home,’ obey 
him literally as soon as possible.” 

“ Sambo, does yer know why dem my birds 
is called carrion birds for?’ “ Well, Jerry, I 
“?’Canse dey carry on'so over a dead 


“ Miss, what have you done to be ashamed of, 
that you blush so?” “Sir, what have ‘the roses 
dad tat peaches done, that 
they blush so ?” 

A disappointed candidate for office, speaking 
of men who would sell their votes, remarked : 
“They are as base as sop of old, who sold hir 
birthright for a mess of potash !” 


t out of breath running 
a pair of bellows, 


MERRY MAKING. 


“I feel for your situation,” as the probe said 
to the bullet. 

“T’m down upon you,” as the young beard 
said to the chin. 

It is parad-or-ical to say that a person was 
cowed by a horse whipping ? 

What is that that belongs to yourself, yet is 
used by everybody? Your name. 

On a frosty day, what two fish ought we to tie 
together? Skates and soles. 

What wind should a hungry sailor wish for? 
One that blows fowl and chops about. 

Why is an unwelcome visitor like a shady 
tree? Because we are glad when he leaves. 

The barber who dressed the head of a barrel, 
has been engaged to curl the locks of a canal. 

Why is an elephant like a chair? Because it 
can’t climb a tree. 

“1 speak within bounds,” as the prisoner said 
when addressing the jury from the dock. 

There is a man in England so fat, that a child 
was recently killed by his shadow falling on it. 

Why is it always proper to take up a penny 
collection ? Because there is some cents (sense) 
in it. 

An ignorant man who “stands upon his dig- 
nity,” is like the fellow who tried to elevate him- 
self by standing upon a piece of brown paper. 

Why do men who are about to fight a. duel, 
agra choose a field for the place of action? 

‘or the purpose of allowing the ball to graze. 


A New York milkman somewhat resembles 
the whale that swallowed Jonah, for he takes a 
great prophet (profit) out of the water. 

“Will you be a second,” said a gentleman, 
who proposed to fighta duel. ‘No, indeed, for 
you wouldn’t stand a second yourself.” 

Given the section of the city to find at once 
the number of loafers and vagabonds that infest 
it. Get up a brawl, or an alarm of fire. 

“A man is, in general, better pleased,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “when he has a good dinner 
upon his table, than when his wife talks Greek.” 

The earth is a tender and kind mother to the 
husbandman, and yet at one season he always 
harrows her bosom, and at another he pulls her 
ears. 
Wanted—a ‘“‘sewing-machine,” one about 
seventeen years old, dark complected, and gen- 
ee | considered good looking. Second-hand 
machines not 


Fora lady to sweep her carpet with embroid- 
ered undersleeves, would be considered indecently 
dirty ; but todrag the pavement with her skirts 
seems to be very gentetl. 


IT SHOULD BE KNOWN! 
Let your friends know that by enclosing one dollar to 
our address, thix can be had for » whole year. 
ouly eighteen cents a year. ‘The cheapest publi- 
cation in the world , fresh and original frow the begin 
to the end. It forms two 
twelve hundred pages, finely illustrated. Si. 
five dollars! 
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